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CREAM OF WHEAT 
is Economical- One 
package will make ten 
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, — Spring styles for young 
men are distinctly military 
in spirit. But it’s a season to 
look beyond style. Everyone 
knows that good fabrics are 
scarce. It's a time to depend on the 
established reputation of The House of 
Kuppenheimer for honest fabrics and 
fine tailoring. Prices $25 to $60. 
Send a postal for our 
book, ‘‘ Styles for Men.”’ 


Copyright, 1918 
The House of 
Anuppenhermer 
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War Time Griddle Cakes 


1 egg yolk 


| ipful milk 
ipful wate 
ipfuls bread cr bs 
ipfuls fi 
teaspoonfuls ¢ 
8 teaspoonfuls baking powder 
1 tablespoonful melted Criscc 
1 egg white 
e level 
Soak stale bread until sufficiently soft. Squceez s 
dry as possible. Then crumble and measure. Beat 
egg yolk well, add milk, water, bread crumbs, flour 
salt, baking powder and melted Crisco. Beat the 
exe white and add it. Fry in well Criscoed pans 
This recipe makes about two dozen medium sized 


Serve with a“ conservation syrup’ made of 
r other fruit parings, water and sugar. A 





oganberry juice will give it a delicious flavor 
This pancake rec'pe has been tested and Good 
Housekeeping Institute thoroughly approves it 

Mildred Maddocks, Director 




















A Book About Proper Foods 
Balanced Daily Diet by Janet McKenzie Hill, 
will help you in your choice of food required f 
hysical and mental need The book is illu 


} 
trated in color and contains much valuable in 
formation and many new recipes in which no 
butter is required It also has the interesting 
Story of Crisco. Published to sell for 25 cents 
we will send it for 10 cents in stamps. Address 
Dept. K-4, The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincin 


nati, Ohio 
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ar | ime Griddle Cakes 


—a good use for stale bread 


HE necessity for saving food is responsible for the creation of many new 
dishes that are in no sense substitutes nor makeshifts. They really are 
good and worth retaining after the necessity for conservation ends. 


War time Griddle Cakes is one of them. You can take stale bread, once a house- 
hold waste, and make pancakes that you will like as well as those made wholly 


~ @ISCO 


for f; -For Sh 
TOY Cake Making. 


Crisco, because of its richness and delicacy, helps to make these economical 
griddle cakes more acceptable to most people than those made with ordinary 
cooking fats. 

To countless thousands of housewives, known for their excellent cooking, Crisco’s 
richness and purity is an old, old story. 

Other thousands carrying out the Food Administration’s injunction, ‘‘Use no 
butter in cooking’’, are new Crisco enthusiasts. They now realize the advan- 
tages of depending on this wholly vegetable cooking fat. 

Crisco comes in one pound, air-tight, sanitary packages. It costs no more than 
lard exposed to all the impurities in the dust of a busy store. 
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By RING W. LARDNER 


ILLUSTRATED Br 
MAY WILSON PRESTON 


“And She Went and Got Hersetf a Hired Girt That Sticks Us for $8.00 Per Weck and All as She Does is Cook Up the Meals and 








Take Care of Little Ai and Run Wild With a Carpet Sweeper" 


St. LOuIs, April 10 a mans got to ha ymmething beside ir il ! 
v2IEND AL: Well Al the training over and we open up the season her beat that bunch ll say it does. Your | 
¥ tomorrow and I suppose the boys back home is all anxious to know about our 
nees and what shape the boys is in. Well old pal you can tell them we are out 
er t old flag th ar and the club that beats us will know they have been in a P pager il.: Well Al here I am home again and Rowland 
battle. I'll say they from St. Louis instead of takeing us along to Detroit and I s 
Speaking for myself personly I never felt better in my life and you know what that saveing me to open up the home season next Thursday ag t 
means Al. It means I will make a monkey out of this league and not only that but the always want a big crowd on opening day and St. Louis don’t 
Oys W re confidence in themself and play better baseball when they know theys some extra attraction to bring the crowd out. But ar 
my arms ! i that I can give them the best I got and if Rowland handles the club home and see Florrie and little Al and honest Al he is cuter t 
right and don’t play no favorites like last season we will be so far out in front by the seen me he says ‘“‘ Who are you?”” Hows that for a 3 year old? 


middle of July that Boston and the rest of them will think we have jumped to some 

















¢ take me all summer to pay the bills Florrie has rar 
suppose the old towns all excited about Uncle Sam declairing war on thankf that Bertha aint 1 of these Apollos thats ¢ 
Personly I am glad we are in it but between you and I Al I figure we ought them or they can’t eat. Honest Al to look at the 
( yng time ago right after the Louisiana was sank. I often say alls would think we was planning to spend the summer 
| ve and war but that don’t mean the Germans or no one else has got a right to And she went and got herself a hired girl that sticks u 
American citizens but thats about all you can expect from a German and does is cook up the meals and take care of little Al ar 
nybody that expects a square deal from them is a sucker. You don’t see none of them and dust rag every time you set down to read the 
umpireing in our league but at that they couldn’t be no worse than the ones we got the ide The 3 of us use to get along O. K 
Some of ours is so crooked they can’t lay in a birth only when the trains making says “I got sick in tired of staying home all the time 
‘ ‘ me when I went out.”’ So I said I rememberes he 
But speaking about the war Al you couldn’t keep me out of it only for Florrie and care of the kid only herself and she say Yes | 
tle Al depending on me for sport and of course theys the ball club to and I would feel nothing about babys and every time he cried I thou, 
ce a trader if 1 quit them now when it looks like this isour year. So I might just as now I know he has got no intentions of dying so I 
well make up my) to whats got to be and not mop over it but I like to kid the rest So I said “ yut I can’t afford no hig! 
of the boys and 1 them think I’m going to enlist to see their face fall and tonight you like an actor and if you think I am going to s} 
at supper I told Gleason I thought I would quit the club and join the army. d and etc. you will get a big supprise.’”’ So she 
to laugh it off with some of his funny stuff. He says “ They wouldn’t take Re ‘No,”’ money on me as leave the ball players take 
I said.’ “‘] Suppose Uncle Sam is turning down men with a perfect physic.” So he says how their own wives a good time with it Bu 
“They don’t want a man that if a shell would hit him in the head it would explode all money I will go out and get some of my own t 


over the trench and raise havioc.’’ I forget what I said back to him. 
Well Al I don’t know if I will pitch in this serious or not but if I do I will give guess you won’t. But if you think you 
them a touch of high life but maybe Rowland will save me to open up at Detroit where or something all day why go ahead and 


























do teach school?” 


And she says “ No and 








Well things has been going along pretty good at home while 









36 


So she says “I don’t have to stand behind no counter but I asked him what he meant quit prac- 
| business for myself and make more then you ticeing. “‘ Well’”’ he said “you was up 
de So I said “‘ Yes you can” and she didn’t have nocome in the air all last Tuesday afternoon.” 
back He was refering to 
Ir ne Al a girl saying she could make more money that game I worked 
the big league pitche Probably theys a few of them against the Phila. 
that de but the e movie actors or something and I club but honest Al 
ould like ee Florrie try to be a movie actor because my old souper was so 
they ¢ easant all the time and Florrie would sore I couldn’t cut 
train herself loose. Well Ala mans 
Well Al t imper has got dinner pretty near ready got a fine chance to 
and afte ner | am going over North and see what the save money when 
Cubs lool é 1] h I pitched in that league Aland they are married to 
the or t I would feel ashamed when I went a girl like Florrie. 
afte I ch Your old pal, JACK. When I got paid 
Tuesday the first thing when 
CHICAGO, May 19. I come home she wanted to 
‘ 


us thats between 21 and 30. I suppose you seen about the ‘What am I going to do the 
Govt. | g the draft law and a whole lot of the baseball next 2 weeks walk back and 
piaye ‘ ! to go but our club won’t loose nobody forth to the ball park and 
eXce] 2 that don’t count because all as they back?” I said “* What and the 
do ar ike up room on the bench and laugh when hell do you want with 
Rowlar ’ $200.00?" Sothen she begin 
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Well old pal if we wasn’t married borrow $200.00 and that was 
y go to v 


war now and I mean all of all I had comeing so I said 


hen I first seen it in the paper this morning I thought to cry so I split it with her 
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would put some eyebrews on her with a pencil and 
red up her lips and polish her teeth and pair her 
finger nails and etc. till she looked as good as she 
could and it would cost her $5.00 
or $10.00 according to what they 
do to her and if they would give 
hera bath and a massage I suppose 
its extra. 

Well theys plenty of hich 


, 
class heauty parlors down tov 


where women can goand krow 


will get good service but 








Ilorrie thinks she can make it 
pay out here with women that 
maybe haven't time to goclear 
their hus 
band or their friend might loose 
middle of the 
afternoon and phone home that 
he had tickets for the Majestic 
orsomething and then of course 
they would have to rush over 
place in the 


for re- 


lown town because 


his mind in the 


to some 


srrhood 


t know Florrie 


ry 1 didn’ 
F V is Wise to the game but 





























me eve t t ppled up or something and give her a $100.00 and 
but Gl n explained it to me that if you got somebody she wouldn’t tell me what she ¥) it seems she has been 
to sport they lea i} e and thats fair enough but he wanted it for but she says she takeing some lessons 
oO sa } n’t take no left handers on acct. of the was going to supprise me down town without tell- 
guns all he made for right handed men and thats just Well Al I will be supprised if ing me nothing about it and this 
like the lu t t i «king chair and take it she don’t land us all out to Miss Nevins thats in partners with 
ea while ‘ f , got to go over there and the county farm but ycu her says Florrie is a darb. Well I 
get shot up but anyway the yellow stiffs would make a fine can’t do nothing with them wouldn’t have no objections if I 
lot of soldiers becaus« e first time a German looked when they cry. thought they was a chance for them 
X eyed at them the 1 wave a flag of truants. Your pal, Jack. to make good because she acts like 
But I nt help irom ¥ r this thing had of come off * “what am I Going to Do the Next 2 Weeks Wait she liked the work and its right close 
before | seen Florrie or little Al and if 1 had money enough CHICAGO, May 24. Back and Forth to the Ball Park and Back?’ to where we live but it looks to me 
saved up as they w t have to worry I would go any RIEND AL: What do I Said “What Do You Want With $200.00?°” like their expenses would them 
way but I wouldn't wait for no draft. Gleason says I will you think Florrie has i I was in the joint this morn- 
have to register family or no family when the time comes _ pulled off now? I told you she was fixing to land us in t} ing and the cifferent smells alone must of cost them $100.00 
but a Y [ tell them about Florrie they will give me poor house and I had the right dope. With the money I tosay nothing about all the bottles and cans and tools and 
an ¢ ise. I asked | vhat they would do with the boys’ give her and some she got somewheres else she has opened _ brushs and the rent and furniture besides. I told Florrie | 
tl isn’t excused and if they would send them right over up a beauty parlor on 43th St. right off of Michigan. Her said ‘“‘You got everything here but patients.”” She says 
to France and he i No the would keep them here till and a girl that worked in a place like it down town. “Don't worry about them. They will come when tl ey 
they learned t German. He says “ You can’t fight Well Al when she sprung it on me you couldn’t of find out about us.”’ She s they have sent their cards to 
body without a quarrel and you can’t quarrel with a knocked me down with a feather. I always figured girls all the South Side 400. 
nan unle ‘ derstand what you are calling was kind of crazy but I never seen one loose her mind as “Well” I said “if they don’t none of them show up in 
ther So I asked ho bout the aviators because quick as that and I don’t know if I ought to have them a couple of months I suppose you will call on the old 
eir machines would be makeing so much noise that they take her to some home or leave her learn her lesson and get meal ticket.” So she says “You should worry.’”’ So I 
couldn't te f other one was talking German or rag over it. come away and went over to the bell park. 
me and he We f 1 are in an areoplane and you I know you ain’t got no beauty parlor in Bedford so I When I seen Kid G I told e 
ee a German areoplane comeing tords you you can pretty might as well tell you what they are. They are for women asked me where Florrie mone i 
‘ hat he don’t want to spoon with you.” only and the women goes to them when they need some- him I give it to her. he says “‘ t 
Thats what I ce to be Al is an aviator and I thing done to their hair or their face or their nails before a_ it?’’ So just jokeing I said ‘‘ Where « t 
t] Glea f I'm going to bust into that end of the wedding or a eucher party or something. For inst. you it? I stole it.”” So he says ‘ You did if you got it 
ime thoug! te e he don't take me in ernest. and Bertha was up here and you wanted to take her toa _ ball club.””, But he was kidding Al because of course | 
WI! t 1 You ld make good there all show and she would have to get fixed up so she would goto knows I’m no thief. But I got the laugh on him this after- 
right t ‘ t t! better. But I wish this place and tell them to give her the whole treatment noon when Silk O’ Loughlin chased him out of the ball part 
u would q practiceing till you get away from here and first they would wash the grime out of her hair and Johnson was working against us and they was two out and 


then comb it up fluffy and then they 
would clean up her complexion with 
buttermilk and either get rid of the 
moles or else paint them 
white and then they 


» 


"awe . pa y/ f \ 














The Different Imetis Alone Must of Cost Them $100.00 to 


Say Nothing About All the Bottles and Cans and Tools and Brushs and the Rent and Furniture Besides" 


base and Silk rd strike 

So Gleason hollered 
You couldn't 

off of the 


So then I hollered something at Silk and he hellered back at 


Collins on second called a thi 


Gandil that was down by his corns. 
* All right Sil 


pass the eye test.’’ So Silk told him to get 


you won t 


have to go to war. 





me “* That will be all from you you big busher.’ 
So I said *“‘ You are a busher yourself you busher.”’ 
So he said: 

“Get off of the bench and 


players set down.” 


let one of the ball 
d finely 
“Well Kid 


nat 


So I and Gleason stalled a while ar 
come into the club house and I said 


told m 
toid nin 





I guess we somet time 


burned hin 


“Yes” says Gleason “you certa 
ul trouble with me is I can’t 


ip but the 


never 


think of nothing to say tillit’s to late.”’ So I said 
““When a man gets past sixty you can’t expect 
their brain to act quick.” And he didn’t say 
nothing back. 


Well we 
Cicotte sl 
ll players was patting him on the back after 
wards you would of thought it was the Ist 
anybody had ever pitched a shut out against th 
W ashington club but I don’t see no reason to 
swell a man up over it. I it Detroit 


because 


the 


win the ball game any way 
ut them out. The way some of 


time 


If you shut or 
or Cleveland you are doing something but thi 
here Washington club gets a bonus every time 
they score a run. 

But it does look like we was going to cop that 
old flag and play the G 
and it will sure 
though some of the boys seems to think the Cubs have 
got a chance on acct. of them just winning 10 st 
their eastren trip but as Gleason says how can a club help 


from winning 10 straight in 


iants for the big dough 
be the Giants we will have to play against 





righ t on 
that league? 
Your pal, JACK. 


Continued on Page 78) 
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Submarine Against Submarine 





























HILE the soi 
aestrover i bh 
j 
range the f 
surface of the sea to 
hunt and blo ‘ 
the pirate { ; Le ba 
another kind of e ik rl 
warfare, secretive if you meta 
and desperate] Hun you pull ip 
hazardous, is being > os d let 
waged for the san 1 blighter have it 
d purpose. For ob- fore he groused 
7 vious reasons t su. How was 
British Admiralty \merica getting on 
makes public no the war and 
record of the toll it hv didn’t she send 
4 takes of the e of her sub 
: enemy’s craft, n n es over to join 
does it indicate the with the how”? 
means employed t , Hlere was some 
add to the long li hing they were all 
of missing w frightfully inte 
hands. The Ger- ested 
i man ports of the here had been 
’ North Sea and the ! iy change in 
Belgiatr coast can he com r that 
7 many of the sub rdroom table 
marines departed vacant chairs from 
\ th high hopes of time to time when 
¥ trafing merchar is Officially re 
vessels and never ported to the Ad 
ame Dac The " iralty that a 
) stery and s certain submarine 
q 
The British Submarine Patrol Mostly Concerns Itself With Trying to Intercept the Enemy Near His Own Shores ix day 5 Ove! 
due and it was re- 
( A eir tur! etted that ‘ ist be considered lost. Her 
: AI By RALPH DD. PAINE (82) 20 a tet 
q I british submar VW ’ ° lu ‘ 1 1 ‘ u i aid the price, which 
‘ ‘ it the Hu is to va I ut a trace In this the sub 
t i yut tted at! ( \ lpbmarine ma CT e on it ppointed station throug et t 1 ‘ ! 1 the rnting aviator or 
one tour after another, week in and week out, and retur e ae Lt { f war almost ir 
eorap ide fe t of strategy, home empty handed; but there are alw the expectatior Va t ! ‘ rs to tell the tale 
live and dodge and gain the open sea, of getting one xt time and the consolation of hearing of what bef 
f v i] He object the destt eX} ded Ta ina Bar Torpedo Practice at Sea 
| su t So yas the ritist ub Chere ! rvice afloat so hard and exa ng as thi 
f ilone he will never go out of his way to especia in the dead of winte when | was fortunats tes P 76 proceeded to incase himself i: 
t prised and Ked he ve ¢ igh to experience a bit of it in a submarine call her the i } t 1 be riggled into, and 
Ke to get the worst ot it As a weapon of offt e, used “) which was one of a flot whose base W a present ed e! v ce of the other 
\ igainst hostile ibi ‘ ! t ! il warfare, the North Sea port Several of them e resting betwee » his ¢ t yt er were reached 
i l'-boat has failed t meve was expected of it, and trip I ed side by side to the depot nip it Which the Phe ere ¢ the 1 Hed beat of her 
5 hase of j ne Z yu officers lived, having merely existed while at sea. The ‘ nes tl ‘ | ‘ ack out into th 
| yered, a dozen or more, at breakfast in the pa l i A beneath a nice 
Submarine Patrol Duties irdroom, vVé young men with pleasant, almost shy and ‘I ' to he strip of deel 
| ! ners, anxious to be obliging, but finding itawkwardly  upor { ‘ | ! ‘ h sure-footed 
T WILL be appar the Britis} ymarine patrol difficult to talk about their trade. { I ‘ ol ng board. They 
| mostly neer ell t erce he enen i! as part a matter of racial t mperament, partly ere Use ead la i Phe were spe 
nen coming and g Y wr re nere { the reticence habitual to the British Navy, which believes ‘ é ! tested in the 
{ ites converge ind the t {te ! vit pedo that what it does is nobody’s business but its own. Really, da re ( ‘ ! el one ould aff i to 
I shell re to Tra I I | , t al I il it a { » ar t t ere Wa much to tell one about, ir the opinion of the t mune i i t 
i him under and into the pe net mine ong enuous young bmarine commander You took your Wel I ‘ le ‘ ed against the mist 
which he must | y IM It i ea perceive t out Ie oO many da , and ll ou were luc ind horiz ind he! It i yn the 
that the pea mu e tne | il f P 76 to shoot at pedo 
in which this extrao bu ‘ NO V a heads at thi 
argely « ried ¢ oye | t and 
The ha ther duti lo le ‘ Make 
Vatcen and inve ile eutra ni} e! Do came the 
ping from H ind Norwa ind ‘ ! { ‘ ed and i 
Sweden; to ove il the nu cent ‘ e | ‘ fte 
lugger and the trawle h a hidden ‘ ‘ es to tl ent 
gur to discourage Ger! mune ! ‘ n 
sweepers and to bag he enen n ( i t oe 
| erchant ships w venture to ne I ed to 
the ts unt 
he to take ir 
| ( ‘ « I i 
Lhe 
i ) itt ‘ 
‘ hatel 
i Wa 
‘ rewed 
te benind 
r il cere 
‘ ‘ in eve or 
make the crew forget f those long 
discomforts. Disappointments hem that the 
frequent, for it is one thing to cat i about to seek 
a glimpse of the enemy and quite ee — = 
another to close with him before he The Men of the Submarine Service are Most Superbly Doing Their Part, and America W it ind or motion, barr ng 
warily submerges and leaves no trail as Well as England Should Be Proud of Them f the floor, P 76 
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" to twenty feet and hung there, poised, to get her spoke in low tones which seemed habitual. They were not slept like bats dangling from the roof of a shed. They 
bearings for t torpedo attack. Now the balance and tense or strained, but profoundly preoccupied with what cooked after a fashion on tiny electric stoves and managed 
flotat f ‘ e! ler water are difficult they had to do This attitude of concentration was part to keep the teapot going at all hours, a strength and solace 
problem r most as sensitive as at balloon, and of the trade. Men whose wits were apt to wander had no_ to the I on in any stress. There were no complaints 

own tan te pom ; . th required demar e in a fighting submarine That a man in a submarine should complain about any- 
é 1 pumpsand hydr The danger in which these men toiled and lived was not _ thing is a patent absurdity. 
le I ‘ 1 beside per ¢ unbroken discomfort of Gazing into the eyepiece of the periscope, the somber sea 
ere ere the exi f machine it id to be endured ‘without was disclosed with startling distinctness; as was the smal 
hat { ‘ ed ernfrom end re irface—and this was at image of the destroyer a thousand yards away, the foam 
| ore ‘ boat unt he r lled them to the bone as bre: ng hite in her wake. A turn of the periscope, and 
‘ \ is forced out of f ! There was no means of another submarine came into the field of vision, no more 
' rt more admitted some heating their quarters below, where the temperature was than a blur. She, too, was awaiting the moment to launch a 
ere else 1 f 1 each other like tl always wintry. For days and nights on end they endured _ practice torpedo, but she might have been a U-boat sighted 
( the t—-that is the only we rd—and were never thoroughly, in this manner. The illusion was perfect. It was possible 
Open | fetched port agair There to perceive what one of these encounters would look like, 
( ‘ | is, to be onthe nothing more to see than this at the surface, and nothing 
I ta he | » cramped that physical whatever visible as soon as the attacking submarine 
| 1M the large dials of ssible its periscope and dive. 
e de he te ve, Tespor thing as sle« x OF g The commander of P 76 was hing and biding his 
e t } ‘ f the | , h swam so f maneuvering his craft until a final 
ght t i ‘ ent Ihe held her at twenty-six helf bunks which pulled out im that his bow tubes bore on the 
feet by turr the , y} r i the horizontal they stowed their clothes. They stroyer, calculating his deflection to 
er t tert I ring sound of these could be drawn to shut them off from the crew sforthe allowforthespeed of the target. Crouched far forward, the 
, ’ rbed the uneanr ence within men, they slept on the floor, in nooks and corners among torpedo gunners flooded the tube and stood by the gear- 
, t afte ; ‘ ed the task of the intricate as 1 numerous machines that filled the boat ing. The commander fired the terrific missile from where 
i been stopped The mer or in suspended canvas hammocks in impossible places, and Continued on Page 85) 
Tilly INJIEW I UZULY=By Isaac lt Marcossom 
The Ficht for Freedom From German Economic 
Lime Kigit ror £ reedom s# rom ermanr LCcomoniic 
WA nn ick from the Italian Front. A So with Italy. So long as the country remained a 
[« lL had watch e duel of gu i the Car glorified art galle ry and was content to specialize in 
Now ifter a ert inset that ! led the tenors and tourists, she was a back number in the cate 
Adriat tl e and reve a t white and s! gory of progress As soon as she adopted German 
ing in almost d methods of commercial organization she founda gr 
Already the ircl ‘ ( I glory in Marconi than in Petrarch. She began to print 
th tellt tor the re ) fa tandardized motor 

My guide, an | t t the factory instead of the on her picture post 
f e Ita H ‘ irds 
} 1 ol] ne ‘ ed ior nme Ron e want 1 al 1 { ~-date tramwa 5 tem, so she 

‘ du ‘ ‘ t bored a tunne Inder rfa US rulns irchwolo 
ed te ‘ ir hew gists howled th | r at the sac but the 
ere service wa nproved, [ his is the evolutior of Italy 
N | \ é She has a virile and animated present, and with it is 
t of the ‘ 1 | nked the pro of a rich fut rhe glories of Maz 
e me ( ‘ ‘ | ni and Garibaldi are linked with the achievements of 
trade fact Pirelli and Perrone Realism has succeeded Romance 
The boo | Art It was the poet D’Annunzio who uttered the eloquent 
mn 1 and ringing trumpet call that roused Italy to the 
wn the \ eak w Austria. The picture of the dramatist, wear 
yetua \ ind ‘ i the uniform of an aviation officer and standing or 
cor i \ the balcony of a hotel in Rome urging the nation to 
panior Ne | ght t on of the It y that Is. Thought 
It was the 1 ‘ and action have been transformed by the war. 
f the wa e of t We have a curious and little-known comradeship 
maeist ‘ yy wit! Ital) in the fact that, like the United States, she 
which eve e ct has ‘th and a South, with inct a boundary 
: e as ever ed Yankee I n Dixie Land 
In the thr ‘ France She, too, has her conflict of tongue and temperament 
the gla f | . , S is a mel t. It would be difficult to find a 
The New Italy Wiil be Ruied by Young . on ar 
rget that, wit! ‘ © exce] t Gert I no Men of the Type of Marconi country of wider racial contrasts. rhe industriali 
leuropeat int I t t ictal iit Nort the stronghold of commerce, peop! d by hard; 
tht United States as | Wi © he ich. | ndustrious and persevering clans. In the South are 
t place It ed America the languorous, who would rather raise olives and im 
ily.r f her citizer eat rk in our midst sefore we can go into economics, however, we must first migrants than be e part and parcel of the national 
(heir eners { ‘ ‘ f lungra take a swift survey of the human and historic approach unity. They are the pre f politics, the victims of absent 
vue i iM i here to that great hour whe Italy broke away from the Triple landlords. 

ee} Italia ind alt tN ) inin R ‘ Alliance and east her lot with the Allies. Just as it is im- some Of uS lOOK u tt Italian as a ‘wop,” a“ dago”’ 
) ing ‘ 1 000 ! ossible to establish tr ie i ce without Knowing the or any other thing that i may < the ditch digger 
rants left fl to t efuge t ir French people and their needs, so is it equally impossible from the southern provinces, because he happens to be the 

More 1 7 | A me : to get an adequate concept il Italy type with which we are most familiar. Yet not every 

lo the erage | ide } means to us without know pre Italian wears ra l atsmud. And you will find 
intry | ‘ : hending the Gern ic grip ination the Italian people proud and sensitive—attuned to the fine 

ind of pr f ul i iting |e ni cance things Hu nice | brain was the 

When I freque for every man, w rand es koonest in the world t the leaders of the 
experience to bave te ‘ ip, salute and sa l'o begin with, the average untravele merican is too War you realize that he ; 

L help Ne \ . r “I worke it to look upon Italy only as a place of the past, as the Remember, too, tha a worker. Wherever 
n the Hudson River Tubs ( t Gorizia— the treasure house of art, the sanctuary of animmortalromance _ he has labored he has » generally becomes a 
‘ , ‘ ‘ t | hes of Beatrice t is sinister with the good citizer 

yen vi esem| G eel he i gue of Borgia. For this was true. Italy The moment you begin to study Italian business you 
\ i M wsed the reflected other days. She was cross swords with Germany, because Germany is Italy’s 
vife and childr t Wa ( by ‘ ra oppressed by her traditio But she was not commercial mother. From now until the end of our pil- 
the first Ame i ult il ‘ to the | i al that ixurlous dissipatior We duplicated it in grimage we clash with Te utonie craft and propaganda. 
its fl ne out ‘ i row Soutl One reason why tr whole region on the lhe mailed war fist had no more fitting prototype than 
This typical the pl other le of Mason and Dixon’s Line stood industrially the iron economic heel that pressed down on Italy. 
elations! between t t i ull for years after the Civil War was that it dreamed and All that happened economically in Italy before and 
arce inderst each othe t " i ved “the good old days.” The people in power were of a during the war w licated by Germany on a world- 
way could have muc! mi \ the future of departed generation The moment they awoke to the wide sc: ne ‘t ends, if possible. This is why 
Italy? W n we ‘ | ‘ é ealities of the strenuou 1 hour i lich they our excursion into the domain of Latin commerce is so 
kinship with he Wha ‘ é rtu es f ed, shook off Vv se .and thought of the filled with meaning for the whole United States. Just as 








American trade future they became efficient and prosperous we are now the target of German hate, so shall we become 








ead 


ne 








the stamping ground 
of German economic 
penetration with 
peace. 

How did German) 


forge the economic 





y 

shackles on Italy? 

There was a definite 

reason i euriou 
nk of } 
yu mu 

order to nd 

fully the why and the 
vherefore of Teut 

1or natior | Ita if 





If you have read the 
preceding articles 
this series vou know 
that in England and 
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ad to dominate the 





handed this was im 


She followed 





he line of least resist 


ance and joined with 
tne Hapsburgs, whose 
greedy eyes were also 
on those storied wa 
ters. It waseasier and 
better to have their 
nominal friendship 


than their avowed 


hostility. 

All the while Ger- 
many was rching 
to the stew p of 





Continental 


The genius that had 

















yut of the trade 
ture He S eltne I welded Prussia, 
terned, imprisoned o Saxony, Bavaria and 
a fugitive " et Wurtemberg into po- 
enemy a er al itical unit beheld 
as such. A the vision of a world 
lence economic empire. 
bu ness eel Now began the affinity 
‘ ed. Sof of German economics 
he present ( and polities. It was 
. t . The Crown Prince is the Wolf in the Fable this linkit e > 
With I of the Wolf and the Stork finance and Industry 
ere! | é to statesmans 
ret 1 rele ¢ of ¢ that launched the world-wide campai leu 
ntrigue impreg ‘ e nat mercial control. The insidious, ceaseless and universall 
lo tear t t nce W 1 re t vigilant institution known as German economic pene 
It would be | é ice i his t tration came into being. Its chancellery was the Germar 
a nation has had no herent ar I ign Office; its capital stock was intrigue joined wit} 
mar he d 1 going to grit money; secret service Was embodied in nearl 
k of « incipat fr economk every Gern no matter where he went; the 
oO i nr ewa elt I do n governr t was full tner in the enterprise the 
ever be free v American help vhole globe was the field of operation. Field mi: of 
this army ol commer< ial conquest was the Kaiser lf 
The All-Highest’'s Soap Samples German economic penetration was in full swing wher 
Italy, through Crispi, sought German help. She was an eco 
nomic foundling on the doorstep of Europe. She had littl 


$i rot var It a 
/ peas in a pod it was % 

















dream of expa ) Che mp 
were practically framed | 
I i 1Y er I mer (re mar 1G ¢ 
( 73 greatest statesn 
: . nere grou} 
co-Pr n War. I might 
n ind welded them into 
i have ena ! a But 
ru yy iv ine we 
of lil and } colleagues 
3 e,S yy and Tur ier 
tered ner ¢ I € ‘ kr ind Wa 
turned instinctiv to the Prussiar 
it of bloo 1 WOrld | 
( ir ¢ 7] ( ed 
ambition for nat 1 and trade 
« pal on t I I t I lr IM i ne 








It ilv with he ar pse be {< € ISS 
the hour of Italian coa n struc 
The ear 1870 therefore vitnessed the 
birth of tt greater Germany ina 
greater It Qut oft kinship of a 
ymmon imperia I | natur: 
came e « ‘ ! relatior l 
explains everything 








sun at precisely 
to a miulitaristi 

ntieth-centu 
temple of Peace 





to a serene and 


nong the nations of the ez 


many chose consuming imperialism; 








ly p her faith in nationalism. 
ls 1s the vital difierence to-day 





between the two peo} les. The war is 


being fought to maintain that nation- 


alism as expressed in the 





tion to live 


small na 


Why did Italy join the Triple Alli- 


4 


ance and ally herself with her ancient 


enemy, Austria, whose career was one 


continuous purloining of Italian terri- 


tory, from the Trentino to the Adri 





atic? Simply 


would not have her. France was linked 








right of the 


because the other nations 


th Russia and wanted the control 





and less credit. The great mass of her people were 
wedded to the soil and content with a pittance. The dis- 
satisfied emigrated to the United States or elsewhere. 
Italy became the business pupil of Germany. She offered 
her country as the schoolroom, little dreaming that the 


birch rod would become the big stick. The canary began 
to play with the cat. Before many years had passed the 
bird was inside the anima 


[he Kaiser became the exalted advance agent of this 





militant business aggression. He made frequent visits to 
Italy. On one of his trips occurred an amusing but none 
the le > t incident The All-Highest went to see 


ri 
al excavations. With what seemed to be 





a touch of impe rial humor he ordered cakes of the royal 


soap to be distributed among the workers. The next week 
German salesmen appeared in the commu itv selling the 








A Postcard Showing a German Killing the 
Fow! That Laid the Golden Eggs 


rec i ! t 
Du t 

Almost before 
commercial f{ 
Prussianism. Ir 

eC Wa delivered 
promi ol 

Che ste of Ge 
most rem Kable 
no space here to } 
the way it was a 


The Financial Invasion of Italy 


HE first real outpos 


against Italy 


great bank, and Germa 


fashion. In Berlin 


ment, the Deutsch 





house four i b 

finance Under 
re 

its doors in 1895 


The Marble Patace of the Banca Commerciale Italiana, at Milan, Was the Real 
Capital of Italian Commerce and Had its Finger in Every Business Pie 









Otto Joel and Frederic] 



























































fthebabybankat Milan; Italiana. I will tell you why. The bank was the Ital- 
via of Italy. ian partner of the famous Allgemeine Elektrische Gesell- 
J of the combination. He was. schaft of Berlin, better known as the A. E. G.—the great 


| earance and had some of the German electric-machinery trust that could give American 

















‘ f ! foresight, shrewdness and humor. monopoly cards and spades and beat it in the great game pects became an open book. The Banca Commercial 
H elded a a combination of J.P. Morgan, of businessfreeze-out. If youknowanythingaboutGerman Italiana had its finger in every business pie; to every loan 
George F, Baker and Thomas F. Ryan business you know t made was attached some reservatio1 
e Americans represent interests that the A. E. G., ‘ that produced business for German firms 
‘ ‘ ther. Joel, on the other hand, like the Hamburg- and put money into German banks and 
t that brooked no opposition American Line, the German pockets. Alongside its activities 
North Germar the Standard Oil Comp: in its palmies 
I ( t Italiana began with a capital Lloyd Stear ) days as trade autocrat S an innocent 
n dollars in American mone} Line and the Potas! child, while the so-called American Mone 
ew toa hundred and fifty million lire Trust, was among Trust, with its system of interlocking d 
é iminating feature of this cap- the Kaiser’s bu ctorates, was nothing less than ana 
» nearly all German-endowed ness pets. It oper- istic institution. 
Practically the only German ated in every Che control of the electric industr 
‘ ‘ vas the original invest- Continental country ried with it a peculiar prestige. It i 
fu f expanded, this capital and usually got what no coal m . Even before the w: 
ted with Italian money. The it wanted. It was problem of fuel supply was difficult. N 
nstitution, however, remained literally the d; o it is acute. Th istries of the count: 
and } associates and were of Europe. had to turn to water power. Under 1 
(y nan } tior r} was the backbone The Banca Con mal conditions Italy has an est ited 
G en It merciale Italiana total er power of nea e! 
\\ the | «kt ers stand for this pro- put the A. FE. G. horse poweé The Ge ins began to « 
’ Simply because the average into Italy. Otto ploit it a ety of reaso | 
j lerent from any other stock Joel made himself of a eant the e¢ ploymer! I ¢ 
long as he gets his dividends president of the man electrical n é ‘ d ‘ 
lf about management. talian company, listed German enginet t 1, and mort 
| kind of dire r » does not direct permitted the and Weil was an il to Teutonic trade am} the ( 
, that led to the insurance and associate. It was pendent Germany made Ita of 
ex} ! e | ed Stat h coal the greater would be It de 
HH t it the } ‘ } lence upon the output of Ger iorges 
B i ¢ i factories. With the Bi a ( é 
‘ It nehe al ana to finance, and 1.E.G 
‘ tha of the It to |] ide equipment, the drive to «¢ 
cor J ao no and de velop wale I ( iccet i 
a ably. 
No A . au : The Fable of the Eagle and the Turtle Phe ‘sign of indu that Isa a 
1 ngta t! gh Ge is Applied to Bulgaria I I ed the Iror ss autumn I 
he ) ! l ne act Fri sanele cal powe t 
} er t nt vas le financed, of course, by tion in the Alps, ¢ h German machine ger 
than t i a tior | e bank, which means erating power thro reando ron posts? é 
| ere r erland that became a prov- inGermany. Itt s Tho the Germans 
According t ‘ t t ince of the German l were nominally gone, their works remained be d 
' to th estments of dustrial hierarchy 
f e appr ite What happened? I German Control of the Italian Press 
f 000.000: I an perhaps best illus- 
< } 000.000 } i Ss 7- OOO OOF trate vith a concrete |r tr slg me yntrol gave Germ: vy still another 
borg 1 OQ Tit and Ge story 4 vital weapon. Wher you il @lé 1 have 
! £6.000,000. ¥ tht I A group of men got cess to every n in’s house. This mear he agent I 
‘ O00 000 1 Tt t together at Milan and the Electric ’ ) i e and undisputed if 
! 1 have me d organized a company’ the country. s, factory and} ‘ e cal 
f t t tosupply electric power under the cor ercial developme 
‘ It ed in a certain distri: ! g part of 1 ambitior 
ca t n S900,000,000, the north of It: »! re ct I g ie! f the 
hey went tothe Bar mage stem before e war than to 
Strong:-Arm Finance Commerciale Italia A an offi rect 1 Irom Indust 
to get the capuit l told me at U e, the char ng e tow? the m« 
TNO BE spe 1] e the figure After they had statec tains whict S « e the general headquarters of the I 
| given to me | present head of their case and shown ian Supreme ( r 1. Summed up it was this: Nin 
bar t n | finite how profitable the en- five per cent of the electric | e power in the prov e of 
le t f | j t rise would be, t Venetia, wl iche \ f t ind wi 
‘ bank officialsaid: ‘We subsequent ime the e ofa at t thre f 
jou, Grapes The German Fox Gazing ala , . : 7 re Dp , 
t . and Vine Representing the Allies shall be very giac 2d cea Was In \serman ! _— ee aa~arcaieg 
‘ l finance the scheme the enemy |} Vv every s vard of i and had ir t 
tex it ortation lines, nine building and Good!” replied the promote How soon ca get possession the plans of eve icture of the s est mili- 
building tries, 16 general industries, three the money? tary importance 
huge ‘ ict f foodstuffs, and four Have you arranged to get your electri ma I ; The Bar ( erciale Italia a did b thorough] 
! ‘ ‘ é ere asked the banker It not or I enced } ics it reacned out a? innexed 
i eved idy Italian fina ‘We have made a very excellent contract with a Frencl the press. Read any a int of the Germ: comme 
ea ‘ t ‘ ! ‘ | i n get the answer house,”” answered the spokesman 
Nor Or } could make corporate head “Tl am extremely sorry to hear this,”’ retorte 
\ ‘ f the Banca Commercial ‘In that circumstance we cannot let you have 
“But wh ; asked 
t promote 
Because we neve 
i money to elect 
‘ er ses W nout |} 
ng the electrical ma 
el ery ourse es, was 
the explanatior 
he promoters had to 


have the money. Witl 





A. E. G. for all the ma 
Ger 


+ ie } . 
man capital is always 


chinery needed. 
exacting. 

In this episode, which 
I could duplicate by the 
, is revealed the 
of the 
wielded by the Banca 


Commerciale Italiana 


score 


secret influence 





it was true of the 


was 


Beating the German Whi 


Representing the Allies 


Hare to Victory electrical industry 
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true of 


the 


nearly every other industr 


bank did not lend money it ol 
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al enter} rise. When 
‘tained voting control 


by paying a certain sum to represent ir 


ers 































at directors’ meetings. 
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Thus corps 





dividual stockhold- 


rate plans and pr 




















A Postcard Cartoon Which Adapts the Familiar Fable of the Dog, the 
Piece of Meat and the Water 





ee 





ROUGHT it from the 














office last night and forgot 





t over,’”’ Mr. Peabody apologized across h 
nner table and went fumbling in his poc Ket 
i'l igt out é heap pr é elope, 
with the Annis 
I t 
iced the | lea 











The +t 
eve 
et 1 
( 
¢ 
I 
« ‘ 
( 
ese 
t me 
I t 
I é 
es her t 
| 
ind! | 
| 
in 1 to | 
there a 
. 
1 nt 
‘ nat 
¢ num be 
nee ner on ; 
' 
] 4 


ne has “Mra. Heman Sutler, Up the Lake, Makes All My Clothes,"’ Confided Fluff 
Fashion Magazines, and They Do Say She Improves Them a Lot" 


lerstand 1 being glad to have her diverted. 
l, and thanking you for 
ir little country relative, and my 
\ffectionately, SopHiA ANNISTER, 





Rosa said 





Or he approaching Fluff, 
hing to rtain her?” asked old Gar 
er x e parties,” explained the 





o-morrow 


TI 


noon. 


is seemed her 





t ood me 
e! rted Garry. “‘Turn a country girl 
1 thing to do but see the wheels 
re got to have a good time. Nan, do you 
¢ I t t su to see the Eden Musée?” 
ive in affectionate glance for this. She 
blue-eyed and | int to look upon; and 
ne ifort ibout her, too, in keeping 
iY ! plush curtains and the pot 
dy silve the golden-oak sideboard. 
e gotte prett complicated since then,” 
he Sophia Annister has lived so 
I don’t know what notions she’s got about 
r for Fluff 
embe Sophie wasn't such a dead one in 
en re druggist pointed out; and was 
rs aren't so well off as they used to be,” 


Peabody, finishing her soup. “I can 
snippy way she answered my letter. I don’t 
ord clothes for Fluff. And she’d eat 


f she thought her girl wasn’t as well gotten 


see 


ven't forgotten the time when you were little 
hie visited the farm up at Penn Yan?” Garry 
inked at Rosa. 

a peacock, I'll admit,” said Mrs. 


tly. *‘She used to put on her party 
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Lille COUNTRY MOUSE 


By Wallace Irwin :: 


FREDERICK 





clothes to watch pa milk the cow you'd thought she’d 
never seen a cow Delore. } » Burgeonville Whipplk were 


days 








s»hilosophized 
‘luff a pleasant week of it 


next one ‘ 


is t 





put Boly Pawley on the recept 
tang izard with no ing on ¢ 
Oh, Boly! Rosa shrugged 
the mention of J. Bolingbroke Pa 
“You've to use B for 
refuse to marry him,” old Garry 
Mrs. Peabody diverted the cor 


channels until the ¢ 





And now the 


versation into imy 





the druggist from ou 


main thing is to 


and make her think her 


Rosie, whv don it ou 
on committee? He a 
t? to do.” 
her slender shouide! { 
| 
Wit 
ometning, evel! il ‘ 


huckled, 





iy as 
stantial as everyt] perous pressed 
house. And after me to it mphonic 
conclusion upon fn e Peabod se and 
took their separat la nap is in vogue 
among the Peabody Rosa, who favored moderate eating 
and exercise, was the exception to the rul is SOON a 
chairs were pushed | he went to the small gla 
inclosed space off the dining room and lingered awhile 
amid her mother’s horticultural exhibit. They called thi 
room he lerne thougn it Was more ne arly a rubber 
plantation Ihriving and gio 110! the glazed wall 
were rows ol ©} amens, bleed hearts, fuchsias, gera- 
niums and a great variety of foliage plants, which Mrs. 
Peabody tended with a countrywoman’s passion for grow- 
ing things. Rosa was in the t of clipping a cluster of 
pink geraniums for her room when her father came in. 

“Suffering from insomnia, dad?” asked she, looking up. 

*“T need exercise,”” he apt wized rather sheepishly, 
caressing the bulge in his waistcoat. ‘‘ What say we pick 
out a lover’ y 

“Oh, if it’s bad that I'll take you to Grant’s Tomb 





and back,’’ she re 


ponded, and f 


coat and ha 


4 


lew for her fur-trimmed 








“‘She Copies the Patterns Out of the 





erybody there dre 








vheedling money out of 
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expect her to be sort of shy. It'll be up to you not to allow 
If her clothes are a little 
bit shabby and behind the style you must remember it’s 
Annisters to get things than it is for us. 
Sophie Annister has probably worked her fingers to the 
She’s proud as Punch Q 


» the 


her to be shoved into a corner. 
harder for the 
bone, making over old things. —- 
“Dad!”’ Rosa’s face brightened. “I'll 
situation.”’ 
“Then I’ve been wasting my lecture.’’ He grinned. 


clothes 


“I’m going to lend her some of mine.”’ 

“You're the real thing, Chuck,” he told her | ‘ 

They said very little as they walked back to the pressed- 
brick West End Avenue. Weaving daintily 
among the 5 





iski 





house in 
winter’s third crop of snow, shocked grimily 
along the 
He wore light 
Boly’s littl 


gutter, came the nice figure of Boly Pawley. 
topped boots, a silk hat and pallid gloves. 
with its tiny fur patch for a 
eyes, always reminded Rosa of 
Island 


knobby face, 
mustache and its poppy 
a Boston 
looking for you,” he 


“We've 


said old Garry, his good nature returned as he 


walked twice round the 
scolded. 
arranging a program for Cousin Fluff,” 


winked at 


terrier. “I’ve 
been 


ou’re to be chairman of the entertain- 


his daughter. “Y 
ment committee 

“Have a heart, Mr. Peabody!” pleaded Boly. 
ke | and show her the far 
if Rosie She wants me to be good to Fluff for her 
Well, I’m a wise bird. W 


girl for her sake it indicates one of two 


“Te 


album 











take her to prayer meetir F 
insists. 


u to be 





c ‘na girl asks } 
good to another 


things: Either the other girl is a lemon or the girl thinks 


you're such a boob she doesn’t care whether she loses 


you or not 


‘You are 


bird,” agreed Mr. Peabody with 
genuine walked away toward his Sunday 
evening at the Apothecaries’ Club. The 
the triumph of his thirty-fifth year were following his 


indeed a wise 


sadness as he 








humiliation and 


footsteps to-night. 


You would never have thought of this smooth and 
comfortable little person, waddling along through Man- 


piles, as the ancient battleground of two 
» to him in a curious victory before 


hattan’s snow 
ha 1 corr 





loves. Peace 
the nineties were well on their way. 

Garry’s father had driven a hack to and from the 
Burgeonviille station, and Garry, having studied pharmacy 
3uffalo, had clerked in Robb’s drug store and finally 
taken for his own. Almost from the 

rst day of proprietorship over the Burgeonville estab- 





the establishment 


lishment Garry had begun introducing vaudeville into 
the ancient and honorable profession of pill-mixing. His 
corner was the first of the Jumbo Drug Stores—later 


famous—and his peace-destroying window displays were 


the wonder and amusement 


of the countryside. 
There’s nothing sacred about of quinine,” 
“Why can’t I cut rates in 


price 


was one of his favorite sayin 








drugs, same as in sugar?’ 
| nad i 








“After AU, We've Got to be Alone Sometimes or We'll Never Get Married,"’ Rosa Sagely Reminded Her Mother 
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filled on Wednesdays or Saturdays. Borrowing from the 
arts of the patent-medicine faker Peabody found a stranded 
minstrel performer, blacked him up, put him in the window 
to demonstrate a lot of razors, bought at a bargain from 
The 


dling almost anything but drugs, yet prescriptions were 


a bankrupt in Syracuse. Jumbo seemed to be han- 
carefully compounded as per sign. 

It was notable that Garry was headed toward doom. 
The seven wise men of the town whispered: ‘“ He’s borrow- 
ing money like water.” ¥ 
fell from the outside in; 
rival firms had succumbed, and Garry, who 
substituting real cigars for the traditional 
““What’s the 


suffalo and maybe 


t when things collapsed they 






before Jumbo’s second Christmas 





two was 





drug-store 
article, was asking cheerfully: matter with 
running Jumbo through S) 
down to York?” 

The growth of 





racuse and 
factories in the Burgeonville region had 


the town to flourisl there reasonable 


was 
ions. He 


sensible young ladies; 


caused and 


t + 


elbowroom for Garry’s expanding ambi might 
have 
but 
in one particular. 

Sophia Whipple returned from finishing school with a 
The 


in those 


married any of a dozen pretty, 


Garry’s love for brilliant effects took him far astray 








fashionable figure and a come-hither in 
Burgeonville Whipples held themselves \ 
days. } all their poor farm 
the Penn Yan Whipples—mercy, no! 

dead Whipple ancestor, buried 
Island, who had borne a crown title and been an 
Penn Yan Whipples might have 
too, but the Penn Yan Whipple 


much. 






cousins, 





a aear, 
Rhode 


eminent 


somew nere in 
somebody. Of course the 
held a claim to that stock, 
weren't claiming very 


Across the allurements of his show window Garry 
body bel 
the first 


on—the fle 








Id Sophia walking down the stree 


tailor-made suit the town had 





It was made of broad 
tight at the waist, with little tails s 
great leg-o’-mut 


This she wore 


} 
ym sleeves pucke 





arrogar tly, a | ie gravy 


perched upon her reddish curls. Actuall 











half so absurd as the ultrafashional f 
to-day 

Garry had just introduced his new cryst: 
from which he could draw such exotic beverages as S« 
Breeze Cream and Tutti-Frutti Cobbler; and he gave the 
pampered Sophia Whipple his very personal attent 
when she wandered in on a dull afternoon and chose to 
use her eyes for his undoing. ‘They were handsome, shal- 
low brown eyes, which carried with them a more dangerous 
languor than anything Garry could furnish out of bottle 
They maddened him to ambitious dreams; he even went 
so far as to ask if he could ¢: ind her cons rned hin 
into a silly slave i Peabody had never ed mucl 
about clothes unti t x gy po ! career 
but after his first call at the WI house the fires of 
his new cr: a wit! $ 

Garry possessed a saving caution which kept his Jumbo 
from pining utterly away from neglect; but it was certair 
that his business didn’t prosper under the influence of 
Venus. When he wasn’t with Sophia, Garry was 





lessons on the g iitar from a local teacher, hopir g te 


His singing voice was like 


college glees for her ple: 


ndeed, the local Circe was making 
it of the he The Burgeo F 





ei ts societ ce 

her as our rf 

: P . 
bovs from up the k 





: : 
an poor Peabody, fli 





} aved their superi 
! nt ind drove the smitter 
raction. And still 
man. His per- 
ut chain drug 
la to the point 


n: and vet his 
ter gotaso 
third finger of 


after- 


rement brought 
gement broug 





a sort of ease t » Garry Peabod 





who went back to his dn 
and was sane for a space of time. 

Then Eric Annister graduated 
from Yale. He came 


June covered with fraternity p 


back in 
ins, 


displaying wonderful patterns on 





his puffy Ascot ties, wearing tr 





sers wider and stiffer than ever 


before seen in those parts, shoes 






with exaggeratedly pointed toes, 
a flat straw hat of the type then 


known as buzz saw; and he was 
bulldog 


leading a 
conquering 
y 


dangerous 
named Hickory. A 

spirit,a credit tothe small nobilit 
of the county! Photographs of 
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world go by 
a supper 
elf glorying 
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Tale NIG MAURIE 


By Carl VY%Z Jickermeam been groan: smoothly, va 


OMETHING " 
Germalt 
mR Empire Ir 14 1 " 
Belyium: in 1915, Ru Last 
ear it wa pe t -da 
t What ' happer 
» the i the na au 
hen the war « 
rhroug! i t ee 
famous yea! f Hole ! 
peace the nat is t I 
pecause ner | ‘ I the 
va ot big « During 
the viriter of 19 ilter Ut! 


wise men of the realm 





ducted a three-year rusade 
of defense” { irmie ind 
ibmarine ‘ ol 
the world, t ere t pied 
because all the ( 
failed to bring peace l'o-day 
the enem fear an economit 
é irthquake, ind the gti ts ola 
belligerent past yoose-step it 
the night, disturbing the silent 


imbers of : 





Food shortages were difficult 
and distressing, but there were 
endless substitute When wool 
and cotton became scarce pa 


per cloth was used; when the 


people's hoes began to wear 
out and the nation was “rur 
down at the heel” shoe ecard 


were distributed wher money 


decreased in ilue and more 
bills were needed new presse 
ere set to wor when enthu 
ism for the war bsided a 
propaganda ot hate wa 
launched; when foreign mat 
kets were closed to the great 
manufacturers the government 
sumed control For every 
thing there was a sul tule 
To-day i different. There 
a univer i feeling of uncer 
tuinty as to how the dustrie 
ill stand the shock of no more 
war orders; how the millions of 
di charged diet l] nd 
employment and how welcon 
i German merchant will be out 


side the Central Powers whe 


the tumult and ! ting for 
Von Hindenburg are over. For 
this the enemy eeking a lut 
the war a German busine 
Greenland to South Afr ind 
land Island For three and 
hut up in Mid I t N 
more ilior to eT itt 
ip] t ‘ Law 1 
hen ‘ . \ 
nd the futu bla ‘ 
more for ‘ \ ind the 
hat the t to do whe 


YOR LE ING the dar 
ree proc 


trialarmy W m Il 

e chancellor, secre f the 
oad builder, to plan the reést 

s through t ‘ HW 

im ! i 
vorld’s mat W ) 

ethea rather 
Bel lat i I ’ 

! oftice on Unter den I 
Albert — the Doctor Albe 
th a lette f credit for four n 


i t ‘ ‘ ‘ . 
rhe position wl ve ar 
rid before the wa » tes 
wssible wa ‘ e st re ag 
robhs< and deceiver 
But, excell yuired tl 
will the busit ifionshnip betweet 
t . o et baw D 
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during the war everything has 


smoothly as possible under the 
pressure of the Allied blockade 











Merchants, manufacturers and 
farmers have made millions of 
marks. Judging from the de- 
posits in the banks and savings 
institutions the people, too, 
have become wealthy. Every- 
one except the unfortunate 
middle class, which has had to 
work for unchanged wages, has 
made a fortune out of the war. 

On the seventh of December 
the Berlin National Zeitung 
printed the following statement: 


November brought an _ in- 
crease of 10,000,000 marks to 
the accounts of the Berlin sav- 
ings banks. There were 6700 
new savings books issued. Since 
the beginning of the year |Jan- 
uary 1, 1917} 96,000,000 marks 
more were deposited than with- 
drawn, compared to 29,000,000 
during the preceding ye ar. The 
deposits at the present time, 
deducting the subscriptions to 
the war loan, amount to 477,- 
000,000 marks, nearly half a 
billion! To-day there are 877, 
000 savings booksin circulation, 


A Furniture Famine 


HIS money the German 

people have made out of the 
war. Judging from the bank 
accounts the war has been a 
paying business for the nation; 
and still it is the German Gov- 
ernment which, day after day, 
claims in its newspapers that 
the United States entered the 
war to make money out of it! 
Simplicissimus, the Munich 
comic weekly, in its Christmas 
number printed a cartoon of 
President Wilson and the Ger- 
man peace angel, entitled Wil- 
son’s Christmas Dream. 

“See, I bring you great hap- 








Farmer 


‘Why Don't They Say That to Me?" 


piness,”’ remarks the peace 
dove; to which the Germans 








bstitute Before “We mu 


»anywhere, tron and unrest 
Ala i to the Falk without gov 
eal he has been tra tion period wil 
he Kaiser has no — is absolutely) 
»y more armies to front. As soon ; 
re most exhausted dom of movement in th 
high, taxes higher and there will not be 
il leaders see no must come 
to ft y | yn, and i 
i. secured agains 


Merchants 


is Exceller 
neontrolled ind ige or fact 
H<liferich, f ‘ During t 
nker and economie 1 

{f German busi productior 

the Kaiser t eve tt iv 
re isi f e could t | 

e he t i th 
n j | iughtered 


>» world market 
? 
negotiations we must be abundat 


tle cries for the enemy after the war! But 


is soon as the farmer emptied t 








odperative way to establish the 
relations throughout the world 
rol and without hatred. A certain 


} 


, of course, be necessary; but that whi t 


s to the 





we must send merct 


* we must give them every free- 


There dare not be 


economic war after this war. We 


with a powe rful economic posi- 


+] 
ic war lusts of the others.” 


eT) 


{f movement! 


* Freedom ¢ 


+ 


ounces his platform, is it camou- 


t controlled the 


iring and the distribution of 


ir Germany has survived because of her 


he governme! 


t be mined or sold; iron ore 


ig iron; wheat and grain could 


d: eattle could not be bred or 
vernment order; and though 


: ot eee 
» lay eggs, still the authorit 





th 


{ lene ro accompli housands of government bureaus 

lerich granted the had to be created, for the nation became the greatest pro- 

Wiener Tageblatt ar ducer and consumer in the world’s history. To understand 

the tremendous extent of Germany's economic organiza- 

f ipied in the tion in time of war one needs but to be informed that to 

ed, and in every take care of the problems involved in the textile industry 

ew attacks of hate, alone, accor 117 handbook of the German cot- 

ton industry, sixty-two separate government offices exist! 

yaper mal how During the war the government took over the coal 

he Central Powers, mines, the gre rial establishments, the shipbuilding 
, ad , } Unified industrially and economically 


have the President reply: ‘‘ How 
much has the dollar gone up?” 


Now that the German Government boldly tells the 


people the war will end in 1918, business men, bankers, 
manufacturers, shippers and people alike are wondering 
whether the Imperial goose with the golden eggs is going 
to disappear ; 

Usually when an economic fight after the war is men- 
tioned the phrase is accepted and forgotten like water at 
a meal. No one takes the trouble to define it and almost 
everyone has a different idea of what will happen. In a 
similar way few know the factors entering into the eeonomi 
life of a nation at war. We read about shortages in Ger 
many and wonder when the end will come. Finally in 
desperation we as ‘Is there no end to anything in Ger- 
many? Are there sufficient numbers of fig leaves and apples 
to keep the nation from freezing and starving?” 

Looking out upon the enemy from my observation tower 
in Switzerland I see the following: A furniture famine ir 
Dantzie which has compelled the city authorities to go into 
the furniture business and control the buying and sell 





i M4 of all new and secondhand household articles, such 
chairs, tables, beds, rugs and curtains. Writing in the 
Berliner Tageblatt, City Councilman Doctor Gruenspat 
declares that municipal ownership of furniture is the only 
solution for the present shortages. New furniture, he 


states, costs from two to three times what it did before the 


as 


war, while old furniture, which could always be bought 
reasonably, now costs from five to six times its normal 
rice. He quotes the price of a plain kitchen chair at fifteen 
marks—a chair which formerly cost one mark and fifty 
pfennigs. An old bed with a mattress, he declares, which 
sold for fifteen or twenty marks in 1914, costs at least one 
hundred marks to-day. Engaged couples, he maintains, 
cannot get married because it is impossible to furnish new 
homes! ‘Our returning soldiers will suffer the most,” he 
concludes, “because they will want to reéstablish their 


ui 





homes and will not be able to do so 
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i upers print yiamr j fo 
rning the distribution of shoes and pre- 
Y llace it 1s stated that larg t of 
eS are stored ir S crownlands and tnat as soon as 
freight ears can be obtained from the n tary authorities 
these supplies 1 be 
The Berlir , 
will be sold by card « 
nave to bring the 
to repa t eg 
need the varr The 
reau— announces tl I i 
1,000,000 marks’ worth of old clothing, which it cleancd, 
sold to the ragged populatior 
‘ tne ( ) rt of Der ai a } Sw tzerland 
listen to iments in smugg¢g! g cases It is 
that these trials are reported in the German 
it on December 31, 1917, the Berliner 
ted the following article, headed: ‘The 














Smuggle Journey of a Berlin Countess 
According to a dispatch from Arnhem, Holland, tele- 
graphed I Darr id Countess von Plate “sanenie 
Baroness von A Ridder! ves " ieaind 
of Undersecreta f State and Mrs. von Stumm, appe a 
On the thirtieth of October there arrived at the Dutcl 
ng to « ivy f Du y 1 
fficial of D h Ministr f Foreign Afl : 
Hague telep! he custom off t Zavenees that 
the countess ite, that sl ld be handled wit! 
care, and it iested that no persor examination 
be made The German consul also announced by tel 


grat h her con ng 





Even from other sources the 
but when she appeared at the bo 
daughter and the governess, wit! 
a brigade commander of the 1 
her that he had been instructed 
ough exam nat T I « ayvaye 
bitterly against the examinat 
ences, but it did not help. 
The exar itor lisclosed that she Wi trving to 
smuggle two hundred nds of wea ippa Besicde 


INFAMOUS INOQOCULATIO 


By William Hamilton Osborne 


N FRIDAY, the thirtieth day 
w\] y , Y 





























November, nineteen seventeer 
it half past four in the ter 
noon, a young mar! id in the belted ILLUS 
soft-felt hat of 
the Thirteen Hundred 
the f Paragon Cit 
ig | elf oard the 
first tre y a I t me ) > 
His appearance, I manne 
freedom and buoya f move 
ment — all attested the | 
fact that he A the Me I of 
health. He was about twenty-fou 
nothing unusual m— he 
t 0} yr, We ( 
t e glanced at | 
1 his fare and 
car, « e inspectior would have revealed 
ner had undergone a change. His face 
ibled before, now paled. His manner 
ne us. He glanced about him at his 
é vith quick jerks of his head. It is prob- 
ble that he was r h relieved at seeing no one whom he 
knew. The car ray filled up, chiefly with womer 
shoppers. The vere all of middle age; the young man 
ept his seat, though several womer standing in the 
sit He rode upe this r for pe rhaps the space of twenty 
nr ites Ata é inction he aligt ted and boarded 
al ther car Phis « ir irried m along an unknown ave 
nue into a strange part of town. By this time it was com- 
pletely dark. The conductor of this car called out the 
names of streets as the car proceeded onits way. The young 
s station ! or, whe re he « ] 
hear the asked no questions. 
of about tes more he heard the 
he was He rode two blocks 





d then walked 





s street, alig! 
back two blocks. 
A few moments 
bungalow that stood on a side avenue snuggling cozily 
There were two entrances to this 


from the main 


later he sauntered slowly past an attrac- 


ve 





behind luxuriant foliage. 


visible 


bungalow that were street: a 


TRATED 
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this here s a great deal of food. There were also a 
r r of shoes, one hundred new rubber nipples for 
s’ milk bottles, a quantity of children’s clothes and 
women’s underwear. Altogether the goods were valued at 











one thousand gulder Everything was immediately cor 
hiscated 
Short afterward a sister of the countess arrived w " 
similar number of trunks, and they were confiscated 
rhe public prosecutor at Arnhem contends | he 
manner in which the countess had atten to s! 
an cles, the export « which 1s forbade 
la olation of the law. By misusing | 
on s! expected to take the articles a t 
rhe prosecutor demanded two months’ ris 
ind the permanent confiscation of everything 
1e decision of the court has not been announced 


Thus even 
German 
from the 


than tl 


the 


officials in 


German nobility, aided by 
Holla attempts to smuggle articles 


Netherlands. If this 


it there are great shortages of clothes in the 


affair shows nothing else 

















country it is significant; but what must the poorer people 
of Berlin conclude when they read that a noblewomar 
evidently related to the undersecretary of state for fc n 
affairs, has been arrested as a smuggler? 

From my observation platform I see also that great net 
vork of state r roads stretching across the Fatherland 
ind into the occupied territories like an Imperial spider 
veb An off notice by the secretary of stat r put 
works, who « ts the operations of the railways, st: 
that because of the short ige of coal and the inability of the 
government to make repairs to the roadbeds and a 








tax of one hundred per cent will be placed upon al 
Only those in the army, navy or active gov- 

extra fare. 
In December the German newspapers printed pictures 
of the new Hamburg-Amerika Linie f 


“the largest ship in the 


road tickets. 


ernment service do not have to pay the 


reight ship Rheinland, 


German merchant marine e 


sively for freight,”’ the announcement stated. This ship 
of 16,000 tons was launched at Bremen and the official 
not ree 


tices stated 


of the life 


repressed, that suc! 


It is indeed indication 


the German shipping industry, so long 


ye buil 


a happs 


, ] t 1 ley ring th var 
a la hip could be i and launched during the wa 


Yr HAWTHORNE 


The Young Man Made Up His Mind That if He Found 
the Doctor Busy He Would Beat an Immediate Retreat 


entrance and a side entrance round the corner of the wide 
veranda. Above this side entrance a bright porch lamp wa 
already lighted. Upon the portal of the door beneath 

light was a name done it black letters upon a plate- 





square 





glass sign. The young man could easily read this name fron 
the sidewalk as he itered past. He sighed wit s 





shuddering at the same time—as he read it: 


M.D. It was the name he sought. 


faction 
Alexis Arany, 
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HOWLAND 


ex wiftl 
iCK upvall As he walked he turns 
his coat collar and drew down hi 
oft hat over his fac He ob 
jected to the serut fagrour 
ol waiting patient e made | 
t mind that Hf he found the 
doctor busy he i beat a 
mmediate retreat ting t 
other time to fin the coa 
mpietel clea! Hie reache 
the bungaloy turne nat U 
cement Vall and pre i the 
tant he found himself ushered 
e. He breathed a se 
his coat collar and ret \ ni it 
ing man Ww Oliver T. Bon 
d was unoccupied save for the pre 
nad admitted him 5 Va 
in, W ( npathet 
east She had a ndert 
ny eye shel Lan n np 
r charming ent She was Ne 
] ane She he ) he } 
yur card, please he iggested, 

»*k his head ie r re hye 
nodded, disappeared {¢ nstant 
ed. She held an inner door oy 

int isned il! he a pp 
! el pent I hi 
‘ ct 
V peer tated t ! i i 
Arar t ‘ He 
I foreig » H 
h fatigue. He fre 
I te nee lé f 
‘ ch beear } ell. He 
e from head to toot, t! n,W 
ue I nostri ve iriou 
ere Nall ! rye head 
isled hair was resting one hand 


I Tit 










uppiie 
e gre 
Mustr 
t t 
nillio 
Oo Tee 
th the 
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ung man walked on to the 








corner, turned and strode 
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g stranger The doctor shrugged houlde I ) sign i He rose ar rode rou the corne f the desk, peering 
! thict date he returned You anted » dD ire W t the printed questionnal! er tne ing mar sI le 
t r yur doctor *Y ou are the real-est 3 s i t ierjed 
lhe youth told | “You bet,” said the young mar 
He found 2 in | e ¢ I take ried “The real-estate | ne not particula é 
r r l tne TT i t tial to tr mainte i e ¢ e | ted State ty r me 
g the You are a driz ! f t | take it, u ed? 
‘ Dog-gone y! Iw Phe ing mar ided Old man’s ¢ é he 
y ¢ tl I 1 Do ] ! I t to be tied d at n € N 
r ‘ y ) mT ? ‘ ' 
‘ lhe prote nal rr er ** Dog-gone ! he ny : 
f int, the ‘ * Be 4 I 1iti ! 
‘ t i \ ¢ ite Dusiness t } t ( 0 
r I he Witt tne ist lour! gr t 1 W her lid i fl t 
ng light but 1} man. You? re vn fro lhe physicia houlde Nobod 
‘ appeared r garett What i it ct A 1 y need 1 at e | t ! 
leeling that ! i l I to exar € yu l ] j ( I he ing 1 ed b ‘ ire 
en |} tof tant tous both.” | in resumed t 
ht I i} é t it | wl e su yu rT 
¢ KEE ( i ire t t t nN ing ! 
rhe pl t Front. What do 1 I The ) 1 \ i l 
t, spriz He Che spe list 1 led tisf ! I | 1 
( reathed ! nt! iral 1 ] ventiet! Wi the ft i 
Chere’s the pc red } » f One 
I ! A f hat | efor ‘ needle 
\ é r Calle mie N 
( I r spirits | | Now nlerposed ¢ ( ‘ It ( n 
i not then know the new regist I ! i | | ese ‘ 
M later, In a court Sh igh t ‘ 
Par City, where the For all I know Ir “ e first i assented er ‘ t 
a chair by ‘ th ng mat é 
Vhnat it was tnat he do r stepped t i er fe Fron i pigeon! l 
‘ ‘ It was enoug! he took a folded printed t mewhat bul ir I t | bl rh f 
t He inced keenly at Ince s the t oO ppare t ence and 
His f i peculiar face Chis questior e begar 1 up under ‘ e eXa 
‘ \ i i gambler’s face l hat ( { then ‘ it ’ it qu r ‘ i 
Heandthe young | ! I Ts) g 1 at a t ‘ 
| f in instant a at it Did i t de e to pa \ ‘ t be called t 
the vere ou a e? 
W the pt lal You car t x n miled é lal nd ** Absolute 1 
e two closed } ire not None bye intil the fifteent! “How mu a itl 
i ‘ of next month. On tl ‘ ‘ | be sent to e | “How , isked 
1 come fron ce he registra he f ‘ e pe t “How mu lo 
more ind so five pe nt a da ! rhe you t L hie t no 1 
z Suppose I’m in the ur , t ute he eS 
| I ou 1 Ihe L il ! K I I \ he t I i 1 I ! 
man drawn Phe a e 1 ‘ t 
I ‘ sile lhe ung 
’ You would gu t it] dor a 
1 me Beyond qu n I 
(ore eT ? 
b 
‘ ‘ e ja ‘ 
I t I'll be } 
\ \ I ‘ ed. Me 
) Al A S 
\ e « me eda 
i he explaine ( fe iH 
\\ l ar 
( ire i r r ne 
Re 
f H ‘ 
i] ‘ l 
‘ La t ¢ 
i | t You ‘ 
N } P 
\ é He 
is 1 ‘ 
Oliver T. B t ing He 
| t ea i W ! e 
Y t ne 1 ‘ t t ‘ 
l ette 1 se ‘ the 
é lt ! ‘ ‘ ] 
eY 
) ! You 
‘ , 
H ¢ ‘ 
, - eS ¢ 
\\ Bu g 
e sp 1 en- 
es When She Had Finished Her Brief Task the Girt tion there will mort , 
. Turned, Looked Full at Dexter and Brushed Past inoculation Were I t 1 ilate you against typ! 
| ‘ Him as She Left the Room and were you to present yourself to an exami 












sabres: 


ST 








officer with a at you were suffering from typhoid 
He would apply tests, wait for 
more. It would be a simple matter 


je. But he 


fever—you w 





several days ar 

















to pri our bu knows—we all know—that 
there is no inoculation against tuberculosis. Therefore 
he must accept as genuine any apparent case of tubercu- 
SIS that re nds to the tests. The compound specif Cc 
hat I use creates all the apparent symptoms of the dis- 
east it has baffled, and will continue to baffle, all their 
experts. No he went on, “a few brief directions: Do 
not come to me agai inless no symptoms appear before 
go before the board for physical examination. The 
symptoms v app The instant that they do, go to 
our tan physician, tell him exac tly how you feel. He 
prescribe for you. Purchase the prescriptions—but 
’ t take them : 
Once more from his safe he drew forth his printed copy 
I ¢ 1 ” ire He leafed it over. 
You will find here .” he said, ‘“‘a division devoted to 
sical qualifications— height, weight, your general 
| al condition. Note Question Number Two.” 
he young man read it carefully: “Q 2. Are you in 
ind heaith, menta and physically? 6. —_ 
be answered Yes or No}.”’ 


g that question,” said the doctor, ‘“‘ be sure 


ind make your answer Yes.”’ 

No matter how I feel?”’ 

‘Yes. Suspicion is apt to be directed toward the regis- 
trant who makes the claim that he is ill. Answer all the 
juestions truthfully except that one. Claim health instead 
of illness, no matter how you feel.” 












held out his hand. The doctor took 
it. The young man started off, and then came back. 

‘I can’t get that five hundred out of my head, doc,” he 
remarked. “‘Easy money. As I tell you, I’m in the real- 
‘ te business; but there’s nothin’ doing Just now. But 
I’m a crackajack salesman when there’s any buyers to be 
had. | was just thinking. I might send you two 
or three other chaps—from Portugal.” 

On—what terms?” 

“‘A straight twenty-five per cent commission 
basis,”’ replied the young man promptly. 


The de 


merrier,’ he returned Then he, 


‘The more the 
in turn, held 
e young man back before he left. 
‘e] ” ried the physician, ‘‘why it is 
want to go to war.” 


ctor nodded, smiling. 


that you don’t 
[he young man shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘ Let 


ponded. “ Why in hell should 








um 


r WAS said of Mrs. Peabody Standish, of Paragon 
City, that she wore her heart upon her sleeve. She 
said what | d what she wanted to say, and 





kept on saying it. True it is that at times she stopped 
short in her mad eer, reversed herself without warn- 
ng, and energetica traveled in the opposite direction, 
it wy and quite re gardless of the embarrass- 

ment she may have caused. She was past mistress of 
nguage hat she said made good copy and 

od repetition we She was always listened to. 
What ‘ iid frequent went. She was one of the 
riche t t charitable women in the city, and 
pe the eader of the female vote. She had 
ed her influence make the state bone-dry, and 
hen a few café keepers kept up their trade in defiance 

f the law she joined the dry squad in its raids. Once 
erked an automatic from her hand bag and actu- 

ed hot at the most defiant saloon-keeper of 

he i She let the chips fall where they might. She 
| ene ilore. Her enemies claimed that her great 
i indying regard for Mrs. Peabody 

tal t hey conceded that she stood for the great- 


est good to the greatest number, but they intimated 

listorted vision the greatest num- 

ber One. 

k ver T. Bones had called for the second 

time upon Dr. Alexis Arany, Mrs. Perebody Standish sat 
he tastily decorated living room of her attractive town 





} ‘ Paragon ( vis-a-vis with a gentleman in uni- 
He was a middle-aged man, wearing the short mili- 
nustache of modern cut. There was about this mana 
fortable air, readily explained when it is understood 
t he was a medical man, who had been family doctor 
ind general practitioner in Paragon City for nearly a 
juarter of a centu He was an army surgeon stationed 
t the neares camp. His name was Haddon. 
‘y 1 are major,’’ said Mrs. Standish solici- 
isly. The major glanced into the next room, in the 
Standish household called the music room. Through the 
lrawn curtains the major caught sight of someone 
g to and fro. There was someone. It was not past 
e! ck in the morning, and one of Mrs. Standish’s 
st ts was setting things to rights. The name of this 
ervant was Bertha. She was a young German. The 
ijor glanced at Mrs. Standish. 
‘Nol but Bertha,” explained Mrs. Standish as 
though that settled e matter 
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I am worried,” conceded the army man at lengt! 


We 


*ve got a tuberculosis scare over at 


too. Most of them local men—from |} or two o 
"em I know. Can't understand it. They assed the 
exemption boards last fall, and passed our doctors at the 
camp. Suddenly they're stricken. No reason for it, no 


We've had n 








explanation. I ild weather. The camp's dry 

set in that grove of pines got to discharge the whol 

bunch—send ’em all bax It’s a rotten shame!’ 
**Possibly,’’ suggested 

Mrs. Standish, “it's not 


tuberculosis.” 
The doct 
strayed to the port 
the room. 
them swayed slightly. 
the 
ceased bustling to and 
The 
head. “It responds to all 
the known tests,”” he 
went on. ‘That's 
my errand here to 
day. I came up to 


glance 
ieres of 
One of 
But 
servant had 
fro 


doctor shook is 


ors 
























music 


young 


The Major Was Not at All 
Disturbed. Nor Did He Caution Her That There Might 
be Someone Listening Behind That Swaying Portiere 


take Dakers back with me He’s the best lur Z man ol the 


Pacific Coast. I can’t understand about those boy 
“‘How many are afflicted?”’ queried Mrs. Standish. 


returned the surgeon. 


“Too many,” it g you I 
am not at liberty to go into more detail: 

“That is the worst of exclaimed the 
“There's some excitement in standing up and getting shot; 
but to lie in « Ugh! Ho 

There was some reason f 
She was a native of the 
They had married there. 
in the Spanish-American War. 
at a time when their only chil 
Captain Peabody Standish, o ‘ 
He got as far as C} 


“Even wit 





war,” widow. 


1 re I hate it war: 


amp and rot! 








1e widow’s, 
sband been. 
d’s life had been lost 


her frantic protest 





ached the age of five, 
the state militia, 


i Mil 


had gone 


South with his regiment cKamauga 


died there of typhoid fever. She had never been able to 
justify his going. In her frantic, impulsive effort to get 


t 
ail she had left New Eng- 
ers were making inroads, too, upon the 
Coast. She had 


» Pacific 
This made her 


years. 


away from the memory of it 
land—its cold wint 

boy’s healt] nd had 
lived in Paragon City for t 
one of its oldest inhabitants. SI 








» Knew more about the 











om tor 
house. I won’t keep you bu 
ute, Major Haddon.” 
The major waited, and 
watched the curtain that had 
It was quiet enough, now-—1} 
tionless. The major st 
across the room and drey 
curtain. The music room 
there was no one there 
ihe widow i ediate 
him and they left tl 
major’s car ood ur 
At her destin Widow alighted and held 
hand. 
‘You give my love to Rita,”’ she exclaimed 
I never see her and never hear f1 ner \) nN 
Rita’s aunt It’s well Rita’s g ichape eVeE 
is engaged. Dexter's at your house eve I 
eek and all day Sunda Says he n't ke 
Irom her, t ‘sall. I give him loa { me ye 
d probably she gives him loads to give me 
get ‘em, if she does. And when I ¢: he’s o G 
Bazaar, | take it And when she ! ( 
reminds me,”’ she went on: “I’ve got toa ‘ 
fight for the tobacco fund. A fight to the { 
thats what they callit; a d I’ve ttodo ‘ 
‘A very proper kind of a fight —to tl 
Line major You arrange { | a ] 
{ f 
"ll be there myself nm the 
low as she left hin 
She b tled into the chapte ! ‘ 
place, hastily doffed her furs and d 
was late, and worked like mad for ‘ 
up with the rest. Silently also, | is ‘ 
girlishly, of that ¢ n Pe 
twent ( ( I 
er, and 
im he ¢ | ‘ 
ould « es r 
Two or three ‘ 
*“*And you a Star 
““My husband w ed tl 
Then she added errible ‘ 
got to say it I'd ¢ ‘ 
at home.” 
Mrs. Stand ’s adver t ‘ t 
Red Cross cl ¢ t ‘ ‘ 
ir. S y t 
Continued on Page 60 





y thar 
en care 
1 he 
“ ( 
, 
3 — posse 
! 
e% 
| 
eat fait 
at ii 
d progre 


sSeehiieetednnes aie 


—_— 


S 
We 
‘ 1] 1) 
‘ iced ‘ 
( ( ens ti 
\ »? e! ‘ i 
the big re ‘ ‘ 
} is ‘ ’ 
Paragon ( ind 
ve to the extreme 








A a sg een 


, wl < 
n isband; and 
no help f l t 
won't helr ‘ | 
foo And ) Dex 


were being juer i 

me | ipte powerl ‘ 

rhe majo isnotlatai 
or astonished at the ene 
her speech. Nor did he 
that there n ight be ye 
ing behind thatswa pn 
merely nodded gravely 

* Dexter Standi h, dou t 
the major gravely, dot 
you do, I dare say.” 

“Neither did his father 


the widow. 
The 
Dakers’ now,” he 


“If he cor 


major ros 


watch. ! 
nosis—and he'll do it 
will have to come b 
can’t understand ji 

major; “I can’t place 
the reason for the thin 


“One 
“till I get my hat 
my Red Cross day 


me there; it’s only half a mile 


and not far fr 


minute,” ec 


ou ¢ 


Do 


} 





TY 
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EA re ASP 


By IRVIN S. COBB 


1 rode high out of the water 
ne rode because during all 


he hugged up close to 


e¢ foam of our wake as though 
i il ve called her things 
ive to bear But when the 
‘ it te 1ech 1 our st p, we run 
‘ v would take us, and 
\ ur cher boys to death 
‘ t 


ere in at the death of the Tus- 


x of the most memorable 


Five d have elapsed since 

1. though these words are being 
the home side of the ocean, 

e must elapse before the y can 
‘ome readers of THE SATURDAY 

et e an old story; but the 
ned that night off the Irish coast is 
i is | live It was one of those 
fe that stick in a man’s brain 


The Sober Departure 


g pres ANTI 
the ised to be bef 
began t lifferent 


ob 
n t 





re America went 1 


ne to tell her ni 


ng aboard in stre 


‘ s tnese 


days aren't what 
tothe war. Ours 
en before our ship pulled out from 
ame, and anyhow her 
but she was a big ship 


ind in peacetimes her sailing would 


here would have been crowds 
at the pier bidding farewell to de- 
eamer baskets and steamer boxes 
Beforehand 
exciting bu 
and headed out 
our 


ims. 


a pleasant and mildly 


the river for hike 


long 


ould have been alive with waving 
yur decks would have been fringed 
rat furewell to those they had 
id we slipped away almost as if 
y wrong There was no weaving 


good-byes on the gang- 
mm land when the shore bell 
vassed through trochas of 


hiels, no 


r 
t 
nt pact ’ 


anding with 
inside the pier 
but 


ond 


i sentries s 
When we got 
a guarded gale None 





that point. So alone and unescorted each one of us went 
soberly up the side of the ship, and then sundry hours later 
our journey began, as the ship, like a big gray ghost, slid 
away from land, as quietly as might be, into the congenial 
gray fog which instantly swallowed her up and left her ina 
world of sea mist that was all her own. After 
is fashion, then, we started 


little gray 
tr 

As for the first legs of the trip they were much like the 
first legs of almost any sea trip except that we traveled in 
a convoy with sundry other ships, with warcraft to guard 
us on our way. Ourship was quite full of soldiers 
in the first cabin, and the steerage packed with khakied 
ninety per cent of whom had never smelled bilge 


otheers 


troopers 
water before they embarked upon their great adventure 
ians than one formerly 
In these 


business in 


There were fewer civi 


overseas 


might have found on a ship bound for Europe. 





s only those civilians who have urgent 
foreizn climes venture to go abroad 

[ sat at the purser’s table. His table was fairly typical 
With me 
There were not very many pas 
senger list. Of these women half a dozen or so were profes- 
sional nurses, and two were pretty Canadian girls bound 
for England to be married on arrival there to young Cana- 
dian officers. There were only three children on board, and 
they were traveling with their parents in the second clzss. 

Except for a touch of seriousness*about the daily life- 
boat drill, and except that regimental discipline went for- 
ward, with the troops drilling on the open deck spaces when 
the weather and the sea permitted, there was at first noth- 
ing about this voyage to distinguish it from any other mid- 


of the ship’s personnel. there sat, of course, the 


purser women on our 


winter voyage. Strangers got acquainted one with another 
and swapped views on politics, religion, symptoms and 
flirtations started and ripened furiously; 
certs were organized and took place, proving to be 
concerts at sea usually ar 

band I layed, and once a day, 


Germans; con- 
what 
‘Twice a day the regimental 
up on the bride, the second 
officer took the sun, squinting into his sextant with the 
deep absorption with which in happier times a certain type 
of tourist was wont to stare through an enlarging crevice 
at a certain type of Parisian photograph. At night, though, 
we were in a darkened ship, a gliding black shape upon 
black waters, with heavy shades over all the portholes and 
thick draperies over all the doors, and only dim lights 
burning in the passageways and cross halls, so that every 
odd corner on deck or within was as dark as a coal pocket. 
It took some time to get used to being in the state in which 
but then, we had time 


Moses was when the licht went out; 
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LIINGS 


to get used to it, believe me! 





Ocean travel is slower 
Personally, I retired 
from the ship’s society during three days of the first 
week of the trip. 


these days, for obvious reasons 


I missed only two meals, missing them, 


I may add, shortly after having eaten them; but at the 
same time I felt safer in my berth than up on deck—not 
happier, particularly, but safer. The man who first said 


that you can’t eat your cake and have it too had such cases 
as mine in mind, I am sure of that. I can’t and I don't 
} | 


at least not when I am taking an ocean voyage. I have been 


waters, and I have never learned to care 


seasick on 


for the 


many 


sensation yet. 


Crossing the Danger Zone 


\ HEN I emerged from semiretirement it was to learn 
The 


for our transport had been augmented 


that we had reached the so-called danger zone. 





escort of war 
Under orders the military men wore their life jackets, and 


during all their waking hours they went about with cork 
flaps hugging them about their necks fore and aft, so that 
they rather suggested Chinese malefactors with their heads 


incased in punishment casques. By request the civiliar 
passengers were expec ted to carry their life preservers W ith 
} but some of them forgot the 
injunction. I know I did frequently. Also, a good many of 
them turned in at night with most of their outer clothing 
but I followed the old Southern custom 
and took most of mine off before going to bed. 

Our captain no longer came to the saloon for his meals. 
He lived upon the bridge—ate there and, I think, slept 
there too Standing there all muf- 
fled in his oilskins he looked even more of a squatty and 
unheroic figure than he had in 
but by repute we 





them wherever they went; 


on their bodies; 


what sleeping he did. 


his naval blue presiding 


knew him fora 
man through one torpedoing with 
credit to himself and th 
and we valued him accordingly and put our faith in hin 
It was faith well 

I should not 
least if th 
the voice or the | 
but the 
ness betraying it 


at the head of the table; 


great 
ough numbers of narrow escapes, 


who had gone 





placed, as shall presently transpire. 
that there was much fear aboard; at 
t did not manifest itself in the 


ehavior of a single passenger seen by me 





manner or 


> was a sort of nagging, persistent sense of uneasi 





lf in various small ways. 


all of us made more jokes about submari 
other perils of the de 
thing a little forced, yet) 
came from the lips, but not from points farther sout} 


We knew by hearsay that the Tuscania was a troopship 





p than was natural 


artificial, about this gayety—laugh 


bearing some of our soldiers over to do their share of the 


Conctuded on Page 41 
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l eateries ~ werner 
It Was at Night That the Little House of Mercy Bloomed Like a Flower, But Sara Lee Would Have Been Astounded to Have Been | 
| Told That She Was Hetping the Morate of an Army 
x 
ROM Dunkirk to the Front the road, after the Bel- Armored cars, looking tall and top-heavy, rumbled and Steady, passionl ring was going on, not near, but 
gian line was passed, was lightly guarded. Henri jolted along. Many lorries, one limousine containing a_ far away, like low thunder bef a summer storm 
came out of a reverie to explain to Sara Lee. “We general, a few Paris busses, all smeared a dingy gray and was for months to live, to ¢ ind sleep and dream to that 
! And those that remain filled French soldiers, numberless and nondescript rumbling from the Y pre ilient, to waken when it ceased 
line. It very Weary, our army.” open machines, here and there a horse-drawn vehicl or to look up from her it the strange silence. But it 
e James had thought very highly of these filled the road. In and out among them Jean was new to he en, a 
He } *made, threaded his way, while Sara Lee grew cri mn with the “Do they still shell tl t} town?” she asked rather 
to ‘ without effort to see it all, and Henri sat very stiff and silent. breathless! 
had ge \ it wonder- At a crossroads they were halted by troops who had ot now. They have done their work. Of course 
i ‘ t case might be, and put out of fallen out for a rest. The men stood at ease and stared he did not fini 
e the ringing words he had been _ their fill at Sara Lee. Save for a few weary peasants, most Sara Lee’s heart slowed down somewhat. After all, she 
i had not forgotten, she found. They of them had seen no women for months. But they were — had asked to be near the Front. And that meant g 
came back to her as she rode through that deserted coun- respectful, if openly admiring. And their admiration of her uch destruction as wa ihout her. Only one thing 
trvside Henri, glancing ba somewhat later, found her was nothing to Sara Lee’s feeling toward them. She loved troubled he: 
; 1 tears them all—boys h their first straggly beards on their “Tt is rather far f t 
f He « d back at once into the rear of the car and sat chins; older men, looking worn and tired; French and Hi miled 
/ down beside her Belgian; smiling and sad. But most of all, for Uncle “Far? Iti t very far. N fu 
: “You are homesi i think.”’ James’ sake, she loved the Belgiar mademoiseile B 
“Yes. But not for elf. I am just homesick for all “T cannot tell you,” she said breathlessly to Henri. I have te offe 
ry ve lost their homes You and Jean, “It is like a dream come true A 11 shal help. You look “ro 
J doubtful sometimes, but I an * eg sid | | ‘ | I] 
a hall te uu about my home art ‘ t has You are heave sent Her r ravely. indicated o ‘ tre 
U gr ( Not J S rf Tr} turned ) a crossroa ime, and there what but not et re ‘ t ‘ ‘ Lhe 
{ you must remember t We are going ina littl ge Sara Lee found her ne A strange were to become ter « | 
y back home, we Belgians.”” And af i l€ L1uS€ ‘Just village indeed, unoccupied and large Piles of enem ‘ ¢ ( 
j as you are.” bricks ; plaster lined the stre glass was her ( i 
iY He lapsed into silence after tha every Jean ble ) i t use of the 
a glance at him, saw his face glas ind the were ¢ ue nder of the é ! r LA l 
purely maternal impulse to react wa} 
{i Jean did not like Henri’s shift ““A poor place, mademoiselle,”” Henri said as they went t ye ‘ ne 
He drove with a sort of irritabl along. ‘‘A peaceful little town, and quite beautiful once. the trenche place I} 
f leaned over and touched hin r. And it harbored no troops. But everything is m for come up t tr ever they are to re 
{ ‘“‘We have mademoiselle with us, Jean,” he said in the mouths of their guns.” And when t ‘ f mer here 
\ French. Sara Lee stopped and | 1 about he Her heart wa ind M t I 





‘It is not difficult to believe,”” growled Jean. But he beating fast, but her lips were steady enoug “Bel 
‘ 


somewhat. “And it is here that I “Only Bi 1 want it to be 












ervant i ing peasant woman. And you will 

o have a soldier alwa or guard.” 

Something t it had been in the back of Sara 
Lec mind { et udden| went awa 
She had been thinking of Aunt Harriet and the 
Ladie Aid S et f the Methodist Church 
sne nae tact ee! nderir yw tne would 
eel when tne ( i it she is UVINg alone 

e only woman among t nds of men. It 
had. od enoug! ever irred to her before 

You have t ! w ever hing,’ ne 1 
atefull 

But Henri {nothir He lindeed thought 
leverything i reance 1 tr et result 
that he was! ) it Sara Lee more than he 


ild help 
hese America vere range An -merican girl would 
the seas, and cor here alone with him—a man and 

humat And she i take for granted that he would 
lo what he was doing for love of his kind—which was 
part true and sne Ww ld be beautiful and sweet and 
imiable and quite nsell-conscious And then she would 
yo back home, warm of heart with gratitude, and marry 
the man of the } ire 

[he village had but one street, and that deserted and 
in ruins sehind it louble row of hou away from the 
enen lay the field 1 mudd inal and more poplar 
trees And from f iway, toward Y pre there came 
onstantly that so vhat casual booming of artillery 
whicl marked Lne t eT ol tne r 





then inter- 


it meant 


The sound of irmed, 


ested Sara Lee far away 


ittle to her. It was only later, when she saw some of the 
results of the sound e heard, that they became signifi- 
ant 

But this is not a tale of the wounding of men. There 
ire many such. This is the story of a little house of mercy, 
and of a girl with a dauntiess pirit, and ol two men who 


loved her. Only that 
The maid Henri had 
Henri pre 


miling little 


found wa 
her 


Belgian boy, 


the house, 


and he also 


ilready in 


weeping sented to Sara Lee 


brought a in uniform and with 
i rifle 
Your staff, 


residence 


mademoiselle!” he said. “And your 


het 


rool, il Wa 


looked 


there was no 


With the trifling exception 
And the roof was 


Sara Lee about 


that 


whole 


























So it Was That Sara Lee Saw, for the Last Time, the 


THE 


not 
stead. There was a narrow passage with a room on either 


necessary, for the floors of the upper story served in- 


side, and a tiny kitchen behind. 

Henri threw open a door on the right. 

“Your bedroom,” he said. ‘“‘ Well furnished, as you will 
It should be, since 1 brought here all 
the furniture not destroyed in the village.” 

His blacker mood had fallen away before her naive de 


there has bee 





see, 


light. He went about smiling boyishly, showing her the 
kettles in the kitchen; the supply, already so rare, of 
firewood; the little stove But he stiffened somewhat 
when she placed her hand rather timidly on his arm. 


“*How am I ever to thank you?” she asked. 

“By doing much good. And by never going beyond the 
poplar trees.” 

She promised both very earnestly. 

But she was a little sad as she followed Henri about, 
he volubly expatiating on such advantages as plenty of 
air owing to the absence of a roof; and the advantages of 
the stove, which he showed much like a salesman anxious 
to make a sale. ‘“‘Such a stove!”’ he finished contentedly. 
“It will make soup even in your absence, mademoiselle! 
Our peasants eat much soup; therefore it is 


what you 


would call a trained stove.” 
Before Sara Lee’s eyes came a picture of Harvey and 


the Leete house, its white dining room, its bay window for 


plants, its comfortable charm and prettiness. And Har- 
vey’s face, as he planned it for her anxious, pleading, 
loving. She drew a long breath 


If Henri noticed her abstraction he ignored it. He was 
all over the little house. One moment he was instructing 
Marie volubly, to her evident confusion. On René, the 
guard, he descended like a young cyclone, with warnings 
He was every- 
tramping 


any plaster might 


for mademoiselle’s safety and comfort. 
where, sitting on the bed to see if it 
hard on the upper floor to discover if 


was soft, 


loosen below, and pausing in that proc ss to look 


ind. 
“You are 


keenly at a windmill 
When he car 


not 


n the 


heid be 


ne down it was to say 


Village, after all, made 


back ] 


ntirely 





alone in the 


fhe miller has come shall 


t him now 
found 


Vas 


and explalr 
1] 


Sara Lee, however, still depressed. 


She low chair in the kitchen 


x ba 


sitting ina 
ully at the 


here,” 


ing thought 
‘l am 


house, and a stove, and 


stove. 
“And 


everything 


here is the 
But there 
and what shall | make my soup 


Sala 


are no shops; 





out of* 
Henri stared at her rather blankly. 
*True!”’ he said. 


And I 


“Very, very true. 
never thought of it!” 
hen suddenly they both laughed, 
the JOY 
youth, 
ties and laugh at them. 
Henri counted off on his fingers. 

| thought of water,”’ he said, “‘and 
a house, and firewood, and kettles, and 
furniture And there | ceased 


thinking 


ous ringing laugh of ridiculous 


which can see its own absurdi- 


Marie 


It was dusk now 
I from the stove, 


the lid 


lifted 


anda warmred glow of reflected 
light filled the little kitchen. 
It was warm and cozy; the 


kettle sang like the purring of 


And 
troubled 


something else 
Sara Lee 


a cat. 
that had 
came out, 
‘I wonder,” she said, “if you 
are doing all this only because 
| —well, because I persuaded 
Which had not. 
“Do the men really need me 
here?” 
**Need you, mademoiselle?”’ 
“Do they need what little I 
? They were smiling, 
s I saw.” 


you.” she 


can give 


Miller and His Son all the on 
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Henri, Lying Fiat on 
the Ground, Swore 
Silently and Deeply 








““A Belgian soldier al- b 
ways smiles—even when fr 
he is fighting.”” His voice 
had lost its gayety and 
had taken on a deeper note. ‘“‘ Mademoiselle, I have 
brought you here, where I can think of no other woman 
who would have the courage to come, because you are 
needed. I cannot promise you entire safety his mouth 
tightened—‘“‘but I can promise you work and gratitude. 
Such gratitude, mademoiselle, as you may never know 


again 
That reassured her. 
matter of supplies loomed large. 


But in her practical mind the 
She brought the matter 
up again directly. 

“It is to be hot chocolate and soup?” he asked. 

“Both, if I find I hi 
perhaps.” 

“And soup takes meat, of course.” 


enough money. Soup only, 


ive 


“Tt should, to be strengthening.” 

Henri looked up, to see Jean in the doorway smiling 
grimly. 

“It is very simple,” Jean said to him in French. ‘‘ You 
have no other duties of course; so each day you shall buy 
in the market place at Dunkirk, with American money. 
And I shall become a delivery boy and bring out food for 


and whatever is needed.” 








a 


mademoiselle, 
Henri smiled back at him “An excellent 
plan, Jean,” he said ‘Not every day, but frequently 


cheertully. 






Jean g W j} and disappeared, 
Howe there was the immediate present to think of, 
and while Jean thawed his hands at the fire and Sara Lee 





was taking housewifely stock of her new home Henri dis- 
appeared 
He 
butter, eggs, bread 
‘The miller!” 
“He has still 
We can have milk 
mill?—and bread and an 
There was but one lamp, which 


came back in a half hour, carrying in a small basket 


and potatoes. 
he explained cheerfully to Sara Lee. 
and hidden somewhere a cow 
is there a pail for Marie to take to the 
That is a meal!” 
hung over the kitchen 
room across from Sara Lee’s bedroom con- 
tained a small round dining table and chairs. Sara Lee, 
enveloped in a large pinafore apron, made the omelet in 
the kitchen. Marie brought a pail of fresh milk. Henri, 
with a towel over his left arm, and in absurd mimicry of a 
Parisian laid the and dour Jean, 
caught a bit of the infection and, finding four bottles, set 
to work with his pocketknife to fit candles into their necks 

Standing in corners, smiling, useless against the cheerful 
English that flowed from the kitcnen stove to the dining 
room and back were René and Marie. It was of no 
use to attempt to help. Did the fire burn low, it was the 
young officer who went out for fresh wood. But René 
He brought in great armfuls 
of firewood and piled them neatly by the stove. 

Henri was absurdly happy again. He would come to 
the door gravely, with Sara Lee’s little phrase book in 
hand, and read from it in a solemn tone: 

“**Shall we have “Where can we get 
a good dinner at a moderate price?’ ‘Waiter, you have 
spilled wine on my dress.’ ‘Will you have a cigar?’ ‘No, 
thank you. I prefer a pipe.’ 

And Sara Lee beat up the eggs and found, after a bad 
moment, some salt in a box, and then poured her omelet 
into the pan. She was very anxious that it be a good ome- 
let. She must make good her claim as a cook or Henri’s 
sublime faith in her would die. 

It was a divine omelet. Even Jean said so. They sat, 
the three of them, in the cold little dining room and never 








omelet. 


stove The 


waiter, table; Jean, 


again, 


could not permit that twice 





duck or chicken?’ 
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knew that it was cold, and they ate prodigio juantities a day when her heart was 1 ru Such young i t et ‘ 
? of omelet and bread and butter, and bully beef out of a faces! Such weary men! such tales of wretchedness! |} ito |} ‘ 
4 tin, and drank a great deal of milk. She got the tales by int on rather than by word rate I ‘ t 
Even Jean thawed at last, under th though she was picking up some French, at t Veget: ‘ Ma 
‘ and Sara Lee. the r 1 was over | would weep openly, at times. The most fre ! Ren 
) how to get her supplies to her and makir was of no news from the country held by, th 
? viece of pape it she would need at once. They families left with nothing and probably starving. The One wor er, disappeared with the He 
; adjourned to Sara *s bedroom, where Marie had kin- first inquiry was always for news. Had the Amer wa ‘ ly e mone } ‘ 
led a fire mn stove in the any way t inquiry? cured n ‘ O Jean knew how mu He 
warmt! ra Lee had quite forgotten that In time Sara Lee began to take notes of names and tea i funds went to that bu ( 
» at h e one isitors in one’s bedroom. adaresses, through Mr. Travers, in London, a tne » l \ lean ex iled 
: Suddenly his hand. ‘Listen!’ he said. Relief Commission, in Belgium, bits of information came me 1 zing fury as set him su 
That was Sara Lee had ever heard the back. A certain family was in Er nd at a village in ! * Hen: ed, a trifle ‘ 
quiet shuffling step of tired men, leaving their trenches Surrey. Of another a child had died. Here was one that himself t f ademois« but f ira \ 
inder cover of dar é Henri t ( t 
threw his n cape over the be ‘ 
r shoulders and she stood n pu 
doorway, watchi: \ ever lof 
t ‘ street was no f 
ger empt From gutter ume ‘ 
to gutter flowed ea of f ind Sara Lee pa vege 
me likeasluggist é wt t ' vy a nde 
narrowed where a n hous her brea aw 
partly filled tne Not iw ne re 
. talking, no nging, } mov vear inguard ol wi 
g ent inder ! re av} i ‘ I topped er ¢ 
and mua yvered equip! nt ip e 1 i 
Hiere and here wt! ( . Ol { ind edged it i 
: ooden sabots on the cobbles e wa i i! 
' told of one poc lé notout ly rf ng tar 
ted th le: “i i? i e tha the eel rhe 
lignt ol a matcn here ! there used wa rite eel, but 
; snowed some Ie i é t she did not kno that, and 
to have t remaining ciga- mere om a tha tI 
rettes, and revealed also, in the meat wa Now and 
e immedlate l iw te hen there wa > beef at a 
ge « two. Some tev ind she ed haresinstead. UO 
I g Her otheer quiet da N Nhe there wa 
cap ite Most of them little firing beyond the px 
tumbied ) eary eve trees, vent about wit! 
y to glance aside basket through the neglected 
Nothing that Sara Lee had winter gardens of the town. 
dreamed of w: ike tl] There were se] 
i his dreary | daer ind sometime he f a 
' ind hope Those fres} ‘ ler carrot r ¢ 
t , e cY roads t { She had potatoes always 
day had been | ind sn It was at night then, from 
Ing l re ! 1 none ol even theevening until or 
. elitter , mceiiee- il that the little house was bu 
I itt re ( ! ‘ 1 Word had gone out 
ment, the beat f drut throug the trenches beyond 
the rp ‘ } the px ir trees tl light 
' es re-forme wounded men needing rest be 
H i ere no fore walking back to their | 
J j { ’ me 
} ner } night 
f 1 coal 1 é ‘ 
f re oO ‘ee { 
packed t en 
e ol then ere W j t 
Mhe ‘ ! ! ( is li} ble as a ticket take 
pered to I] N hur t the pera 
dred hefl ‘ | Nevers einalit m 
not be « ig} of her life there did Sara Le 
I would toG here were have an ugly word, an off 
more!’’ Henri replic roug! ve glance But, t g! 
it Tteet? rie eT rie \ tl il ! | 
Listen, mader elle he l nd lly ea! 
S 1 later 1 « not do prayel ‘ lered fur he 
| ne Kind W I ew 1 t ye e ¢ irche behir 
But C3 par the ‘ here sot ' { 
A yu r uring . ee mer ‘ il ! e ofl 
] or l i t yunded . = ee u! pr ed 
or Che other in yg or - ~ ll Stee oat” he ‘ ‘ 
ry eve nigt mie e1 e sent I ‘ ne J ‘ 
J or th or ¢ ‘ | Aid et ekly re 1 
} ynti nae i ear to go ¢ vill a re ( t be | dled, ut il ! reporled Mma 1 enor ile t 
\ 1] t e Ul e a chair by the ¢, and s a ! the InvVask ! t are ed be j ve 3001 ( ind 
hing ot, or perl ean bandage it inds small? Later on Sara Lee w 1 her little house growing added to } tie ne ened some { 
i But in a month, t ! You will have given comfort to imous, besieged | i ou ol rs in uniform who be La she ( t Marie much of the serving of { 
perhaps a thou men. Yo ilone!”’ vuught her effor that she used enormous numbers of — and in the ‘ et nger she had read the I 
l alone! « linadqd King voice “And tamps and a great dea of effort But tha s later or Das! er { ! ’ e and indage 
yu ive ossible.”’ And when that time came she turned to the work as a Henri « ed the method to he 
I down the stree e the row refuge trom he thought For wer coming whet It ! f ( ( ne id I Ct one 
; beyon Far beyond a star shell Sara Lee did not want to thinl was! the j 1 en there is the 1 ne he 
b i is and floated there, a p ind But é gy tl gs the ttle house made a humble cotton, a bandage | ld ¢ Little re 
ng its white light over the terrair beginning. A mere handful of men, daring the gibes of Henri and Jean car tel re than or luring 
() some thirty seconds anc ent out their mrade opped in that first night the door stood _ the first ter hea ent the night roiled 1 Dia! 
7 said to her, but in French. “Like open, with its invitation of firelight and candles. But by the kitche re, and Henri disappeared. He was al 
{ gt and snr and so soon gone,”’ these lew went away wit a strange story of a beautiful Wa t ( » ‘ and 
e had asked her if she was cold. American, and hot soup, and even a cigarette apiece That \ tired Lee sewed than one rent 1 ! 
had been Henri’s contribution, the cigarettes. And soon those day t e Wa tranye neuriou it 
«I the fame of the little house went up and down the trenches, though, where everything i range Henr e! 
— girl was singularly adaptable. In a few days it and it was like to die of overpopularity comings and goings were but a part with the rest 
was as though she had been for years in her | ! It was at night that the little house of mercy bloomed Phen one night the unexpected ppened. The ige 
house. She was very happy, though there ike a Hower During the daytime it was quiet, and it wa Wiad helled Continued on Page 49 
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We eem to remember that yme ite ¢ ernments i 
evolutionary h the Bolshe mig ell ad- 
mire, had aire the an Irom his intrastate 
free-pass gr are e at the moment to lay 
hands upon e € dence of ind the notion 
be only a fond dream which had gradually shaped 
itself as reality in our re lection. 
Director McAdoo might now turn his economical eye 








in another directior Five years ago, in its habitua 
of sanctior g any sort of invest tion that excite in} 
ember’s curios ty, Congress order 1a physical iluatior 
of the railroads. Since that time a large corps of appraisers 
has been making an inventory of engine cars, tr 
es, ties, coupling pi lead pencils and the n ' 
other items of pl il property used in the operation of 
llroad The ay il ha t t reached a definite 
t t ve in al y re n, al 1 I . ‘ int » not 
kely to for several years. Mear e thera t and 
ties which were appraised at first have all beer out 
nd replaced 
The fair physical value of a going concer 
cost to reproduce it, and even v I 
production cost has risen thirty or fort 
ation of almost any item of road p 
or four years ago would mean little no 
that, besides the t to the G nment, t ap- 
praisal Is ¢ ting the raliroads at le C hiity ir 
Whatever it fina proauce four o1 ‘ ‘ hence . 
i mere cade terest 


The Scrap Heap 


TMUHERE has been 


in Europe t 


a prodigious cutting out of deadwood 


t three year Nowhere 


has it gone 























further than in and. It began there in the war de- 

partment ve ‘ Mossy methods and rut-worn minds 

had to go. The railroads were taken over and unified. 

Gradual but inexorably tighter organization extended 

through every department of ind It w no es r 

of choice I land had to cut out the de xd, take up 

the lost motion, or fail. Her justrial eme had beer 

even looser, more individualistic than that of the United 

States. Under the icial test of war it would not er 

Ir three years the whole cheme has beer practica made 

over. Incidental symptoms of the process appear from 
l m of b 

the bigger fact that 

1 is now so organized 

t nT t} the 

I ind will no doubt 

l peace tl ne wa 

time ce all t othe 

eat reserve of labor 

though as a new 1 be et ‘ not so 

exigent With ] it na ! no n 5 t » 1 I I the 

United Stat as eis¢ t i ne var | the 

fu it will go. O antitr n the spirit in 

wl they were framed i e be in tered, are 
£ g to the scrap! I ever k pr mal f 

may be to givé up 1 { te « ipa I 1 bu Zz 

We have got to unsay that unrestra d t ! the 

only mode of doing f { ‘s | ‘ ive I Vv we 

all know it is rt tru Eve ste ‘ ‘ t ‘ 

greater efficier out of the indu ( been 

in the opposite a ” 

We may hope ) that a government organization that 
makes for waste and incompets e will go the b a 
About two-thirds of the accustomed peacetime wa of 

ng things at Washington be g on the dea ood ‘ 
| every nation the size of its dea 1 nile ll about 
me e the extent of its offse | 

— . 
Political Extremes 
IS odd that the two places in Europe ere den " 


le German Junker pr ts entary” gov 
ernment. It haté ts the Pr Franchise B 











edged ide 1 natior 1 by the od 
er classes. Just as f the Bolsh di u 
entary governn ine it ce t 
elected « er har 1 
a ez) rheir prese t i} etar 1 sniy 
ation ruled by wor gmer The ire even more 
¢ uughgoing r \ 1 exclude 
I perty owner lever in g mer 
whereas the Jur istoa t property- 
39 ‘ t i} to the 
é Ise ire \ however 
T 5 t ety wit! VeT Little 
wer ihe two ide $ i ar ratic n t s 
a atorship and a etarlan @ atorsnl} giare at each 
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of them has any present use. G : not 
expect democrat lopt its ‘ but R f 
tion doe The R in |} yntemplate prole 
tarian dictatorship n make eve propertyl 
then everybody may be admitted the gove ! 1 
democra ll come about. M expe r il 
or as far as the sword w re ind i t 
conquer ne vhole worid 


Two Ways to Pay Debts 


Gres erga Statist—organ of the bar and the 
exchange nas been eloquent irging a sort ol ra 












for large fortunes. It proposes that 1 ! - 
porations having ar ome of t ve tl 
dollars a year or more form some kind Of associat 
pres inder act of | ment ind to 
gove sul nt 
fiv $ er the end of the \ Dp 
off on d yf the national debt provided 
agree at the end of ther five years to p off he 
ve b t a le r roper e, without ¢ 
I graded rate i 7 ied the intere 
five | be paid into a sinking fund for fu 
redemptio the debt. At a cer further t 
operation | be repe ed el yg ( ! l 
paying five b That the sit fur 
extinguish the debt ed t ! 1 
p! ort ns 
ihe Statist argues t not only good « 
but good px because there is } : 
rest and da i la il t¢ I Ve r . 
will be some du i ! inen ent 
fall in wage 1 ‘ ‘ of re t 
WOrKINg Class ‘ ¢ } 
ng den ( 
iv be doubted ethe de j 
agine working A pa al re ( 
althy, “‘ You the é 1 the se l 
five b to 
i e are 1 ) i r nat y 
vidual can pay a de ‘ f prope 
elling it, and | ! Re g Or ‘ 
dollars of propert 1 me ) i rt me 
seems out of the quest for there are no} 
eash for suc a é \ ! 
saved income » the de t ‘ 
does 
The Statist osa i be ‘ 
ol mind in I i ( 


A Good Time to Start 


A RESOLUTION int luced in the Senate last August 
by Mr. Owen dire the Pre ent t ' \ 
and ! ral nation ‘ to a 


eu T ey) } t t 
the purpose of a 1 Y 
T ‘ 
peace. 
Phere ist t f 


a s é i ‘ | r 
al iities 

Organizing égime of al] 1 or 
big and diff t ( t ) 
statesmal! I ‘ ed Ma pre 
detalls n De ! i M wen . ol 
will develoy ' tl re for r 
beginning. It ne e of energ t 
tion f the prose i f tl r 

On the m | n ove helt g 1 











the point that t} ly ‘ 
t some s le nal £ 

repetition of A fe lua 

here ma é ere ese? 

e |} } r j \ 
ernment ’ } il th d f } ey , t 
does not r ‘ e peopl 

There mus 1 Dr ence , 
sketch a pla! Su 1 ‘ 1 agree 
‘ itline ind outline 
igreed to t ‘ r nee 
would be a ca oKe Ior e€ 4 , I pe 
Its 1eNnce Gi r ] l yuld ‘ 
Unreprese g rnme she th 5 1 into 
this wa Unrepresent y ’ nat ’ 
at times even a g der on Mere governmer 
indifference has defeated 1 a good project. All g 

S Wil be D y en ug! rect iter t War The 
lavors e jur ure for launching an internatl ii a- 
tion may slip b hich would be a betrayal of the pe 
of the whole w i 

Dp 
A start a ce eg S necess Public 
opinion should dé 
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larger corporations becomes enormously diffused and nd? 
democratized; or, speaking more plainly, the idea ed their w 
that only I 1 weait men are the owners of ( {tee ¢ He 
America is due f inot jolt. For a number of f a new tyne of 
years title to those imposing and concentrated uni them in one 
of private | ‘ at know as large corpora- e tire at 
ti has been passing gradually but steadily from fact that ninet ‘ ent 
the few to the mar As Wall Street expresses it, they are loves ind several tl ind 
being split up. Ins ing indeed is the fact that this move- last annual mee r 
ment becomes impressive, almost impetuous, when the Another ¢ f corpo r é 
security markets are most depressed and discouraged. cerns, meantime have bee © R ‘ 
The great body of thrifty and industrious people with a owners} and, in section f the M Valle 
little 1 ey to est apparently have faith in their coun- the P Coast espec ‘ eme ‘ 1 
try and its industr They are bulls on the United States. long w The householder bu ‘ 
This is proved not by the ringing words and patriotic ‘ nd pays for idua 
appeals of platform orators or editorial writers, but by the 
more prosaic figures on the transfer books of stock com- ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
panies and the memoranda of odd-lot brokers It is the f 
quiet but ceaseles lemonstration, not of rhetoric, but of ed ils } 
the open n ( f : 
Learned men have wrangled for years over the distribu- tem | een est 
tion of wealt What percentage of the total wealth do the act « ‘ 
rich own? How many rich people are there? Do they con- owner of 
stitute two per cent or ten pe r cent of the population? How demo { te 
many poor people are there and how much do they own? fifteen years now 
The ecor t t ans sociologist Pe rhaps the most pote i ’ 1 








discu i i d ie! t os ive pathrer re, bec: ool P time, the le t-known inal po = vah “ 
they have not enough facts. ut one fact we By Allbert YY, Altwood which wealth ha become wide listributed 





can cling to the relentless increase from ye bit of private busine ent rise L plect f 
to ye n the number of property owners DECORATIONS ar mM. s. BLUMENTHAL technical Jobbing machiner ch the 

Le a generation ago Andrew Carnegie public never comes in contact. Its owner re 
had sixty-odd partners, and his rivals were equally few in millions of him—was not exactly a new creature; but he hard-headed men, with not the slightest intention of b 
number lay these same properties constitute a cor- had never been reckoned with before or even recognized reformers; but through this curious institution, developed 
poration whose direct owners number more thana hundred as an existing or potential force. At times this mighty host solely in response to a business need, through this group of 
thousa re distant were the days when John — sweeps all before it, a ten-share torrent. Again it waxes y four or five private firms known as odd-lot dealers, the 
D. Rockefe ng with a dozen partners, started a new _ slowly, bit by bit, like the work of a beehive, but always tiest of social forces have been at wor 





industry. To-day there are at least ten thousand part- gathering and accumulating. 
ners in his enterprise. Even in fifteen years the owners of Impressed as we are, as a peopl 


», with merely big things, The Hundred:-Share Unit 




























































scores of great concerns have trebled, quadrupled, and with our many and celebrated fortunes and with our big 
1 plied yet tenfold. In that time there has s; up corporations, banks and insurance companies, I believe HEORETICALLY ther no reason Vv one ild 
an entire new national army of property owners, the there is no danger of overestimating or exaggerating the not be able to buy a share of stock in a railroad a 
small stockholders and bondholders. total investments of the little fellow. But, even if there manufacturing enterprise with the same directne ’ 
were, he would be worth all that can be said of him, because simplicity that characterizes the purchase of a pound of 
Rich Men’s Panics, Poor Men’s Opportunities he stands for public opinion, for the action of great masses candy or a rocking-chair. Indeed, a share of stock in even 
of people, and the power of the majority. More andmore the biggest corporation may cost less than a ¢ 1 strong 
— t is true that the rich man’s panic, which hascome__ the big fellow seeks to follow and interpret this public rocking-chair. But most stocks in well-known companie 
every few years, has spelled opportunity, has been bar- opinion and use it as a guide and warrant for his own op- can be had only Lage i ‘ t 
gain day, not for the poor man exactly, but for the rich erations. regularly admitte iter thereir 
poor man, for him with a few thousand dollars or even So it is that a true perspective shows how for some years Indeed, this b ind sé t 
a hundred laid by. Here is the unsung hero, with none the whole financial system has been turning, moving, developed in suct is become 
of that fascination for the reading public which surrounds _ shifting, until now it pivots, imperfectly perhaps and yet monopoly of one } n, the New ¥ 
the 1 ! rhere ne ig picturesque, spectacular to an amazing extent, about the small investor. A whole Exchange 
or dramat ibout the small investor, for he is neither a new industry, that of investment banking, has sprung into If you live in Minneapolis and wish to buy f ‘ 
society Croesus on the one hand nor on the other a mem-_ existence. In less than twenty years at the outside these ment one of stock in the Great Northern Railwa 
| ber of the hundred neediest cases about which the charity bond merchandisers have multiplied literally by the thou- you cannot go on the floor of the Stock Exchange and make 
organizations tell us so feelingly at Christmastime. He sand. Once they sought out only the big life-insurance your purchase. Six armed guards would jump on you 1 
or s s no more than a fairly successful barber in company or savings bank; to-d: boast of ring for the police. Nor can your broker make muc] 
Pasadena, a dentist in Brooklyn, a small grain dealer in any such firm is that it has a big vidual clients, uccess of such a purchase. He might have to hunt for two 
j ha, a traveling man working from Chicago, arather and has reduced to a science the and sell- weeks before finding anyone who had a single share to s« 
ininteresting widow in Worcester, Massachusetts, a physi- ing the ultimate consumer; which means, in this case, the Naturally he couldn’t afford to take so much time, because 
cian in Grand Rapids, the proprietor of a gentlemen’s moderate or small investor. you couldn’t afford to pay him more than a few cents or 
furnishing store in Oil City, Pennsylvania, or a school- Ten years ago the country was overrun with a type of the most, a dollar for his service while he n t just 
teacher in New Jersey. The small investor is merely an low gambling concern, the bucket shop; or it might be well be buying thousands of shares f ther client ist 
average American citizen. more correct to say that the bucket shops, with their chains, as short a time, 
It was primarily and chiefly the panic of 1907 that so syndicates, exchanges, boards and clearing houses, instead Stock exchanges are forced to have units of 
vastly widened the base of our industrial structure. It was of overrunning the country, underran it, like the roots of a as a grocer must have a unit when he 
the small investor, the odd-lot buyer, who came to the malignant growth. Brokers only in 1 and pretense, pound in his case. The grocer 
rescue in those dark days and mide possible the rebirth of | these shops did not buy and sell stox merely bet or ngle grain—-at least we haven't ym that yet 
confidence in the nation’s transportation system and its the prices made by buyers and sellers the real stock because it would clog his business t mu the 
: larger industrial units. Nor was the bargain hunter ani- exchanges. Now practically every bucket shop is closed, kers on the Board have on 
mated by any such large motives as patriotism or a desire through the efforts of state and federal agencies, and a huge It has been so for a hundred yea I} the broker 
to restore confidence. He bought because stocks and bonds volume of business that went to th has come to the and sell one-hundred-share lots, or multiples t 
were cheap. It the same sort of citizen who made it legitimate brokers. Much of this buying and selling is practically nothing else is recognize 
i possible to reopen the Stock Exchange in December, 1914; speculative in nat but there lusive evidence There been times wl t ‘ 
j and, unless all testimony is at fault, it is the same indus- that thousands of persons who formerly dabbled in bucket- suade his cer to buy | é | 
: trious, thrifty, f ambitious, normal average American shop allurements have now become the real owners of stock, so} vere the oper I ‘ I I ‘ 
who is once n ning to the rescue of his country’s _ securities. In the great speculative mania of 1915-l6an tera 
i business institutions Nor has the cultivation of the small investor been left had to have a pull to find a broker to buy so { on 
Y Perhaps the financial sinews of a nation can be revealed entirely to the broker and bond merchant. To a great hundred shares. Brokers rushed half ized fr t floor 
; only through calamity. It isa commonplace of experience extent the ordinary bank-and-trust company has been of the Exchange iving their arms above their | a! 
| it sorrow l ng out the best qualities of the building up a business by purchasing stocks and bonds for vowing they never ild work at that Job agai erve 





individual. The shocks of 1907 and 1914 showed us solid its customers. It is safe to say that in thousands of banks racking had been their exertions in attempting to execu 








granite underneath. Someone once said that the wealth in small towns the purchase of securities for depositors is orders in the pander im the 
| of the world grew 1ore in the last century than in the far greater now than it was fifteen years ago. Stocks can be bought or sold in an active marke yr 
| twenty that went before. Wealth has been piling up quietly At the very time when the ban] and brokerage busi- by detailing a |} er actu to watch the course 





but sleeplessly with us. The little capitalist—thousands, ness was being broadened and revolutionized to meet these and jump in at t the rig J er could 
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be em} t i ne share when he might Just as 
‘ ‘ ga ind. If one share were the unit, 
f ‘ ‘ init, it would be necessary to sell 


thou hare ne or ten shares at a time. This 
‘ eakdown of an active market. 
Be es, the price e for one share, oreven for ten, would 


; 


“een . nce in the reports and would convey a 
Nor could the banks attend to 

cepting loans based on one-share 

ere the unit it would be almost 

iv thirteen or seventeen shares; 

e ten easily 


enough in a dull 
weeks perhaps before finding the 


l ‘ t itions of the tele graph operators 
of their 

At the opening of the 
minutes after 


machines seem to 


ten or filteen 


e of ten o'clock, as many as 

es Ol . Ol a single company 

! ket, or a hundred brokers 

At such times the telegra- 

i-share orders, and some- 

US ¢ ir lers Chey cannot report 

Y ee hares, or any other amount 
ol st i t the mall investor almost as 
( nad ¢ i pound of candy; and even when 
the 1 ‘ e can get his stock about as easily 
is the i igar at the present time. 
Anyt ed shares is an odd lot, a frac- 
t 1 ) t is the Scotchman said, a cracked 
fot ind it is ea contradictory as the statement 


of these broken parcels as to 
because there are 
ld lot y} 


» handle them on a 
breast the torrent, how- 


Big Business in Odd Lots 


MHERE a re than five hundred brokerage firms on 


the New ¥ tock Exchang 


and only four of these 


egula handle odd lot Yet these four houses are nor- 
" es] ible fe bout one-fifth of the entire volume of 
bu ‘ i tux ind the seni partner of the 
Idest of the esis the president of the Exchange. 
One of them ha indled as high as one hundred and 
eve f ) i single day, which 
would represent a here from ten to twenty-five million 
ad il | nye i of time two of these rms have 
been re ea ired thousand shares 
‘ eacl rh their offices almost like 
toys throug n of five i-ten-cent stores 
The pul eve ( nto contact with the odd-lot 
le ‘ be ‘ to bu or sell stock for 
except a mer f the Exchange Any broker on 
el ! ‘ er from an outsider for an odd 
t, b } er for execution to one of the 
four deal I pays twelve and a half 
cent ire more he bu or gets that much less if he 
t i | pay fora full lot. Sometimes 
he doe i e or get a cent less than for full 
lot Ina | er undertakes to deliver 


stock at 
which 
normallymeans 


the 


once, 


within twenty- 


four hours, 
meantime hav- 
ing 1t trans- 
ferred on the 
books of the 


corporation to 
the name of the 


, 
He 


always stands 


new owner, 


ready to buy 
and sell, deliver 
transfer 


stock in 


and 
any 
broken lots, up 
toa dailyaggr 
gate that 
run all the way 
from 
four thousand 
to two hundred 
thousand 
shares. 
Whenan 
odd-lot dealer 
buys an 


may 


three or 


ac- 
cumulation of 
broken lots he 
them to- 
get her into 
hundred-share 





puts 





certificates and sells the hundreds in the regular market. 
When he sells a variety of broken lots he must go into the 
regular market and buy hundreds. Now as the investing 
and speculating public, through its five hundred different 
brokers, is inclined to flock at one period to the buying side 
and at another to the selling side, the odd-lot dealer is con- 
stantly obliged to risk a great sum. If the public is buying 
preponderantly the dealer is forced to deliver thousands of 
different small certificates of stock, though the market may 
go much higher before he has a chance to cover these orders 
by the purchase of hundred-share certificates. And when 
the public is madly flinging bales of stock at him, prices 
may take a sickening drop before he has an opportunity 
to get out from under the hundreds he has pieced together 
from the odds. 

So the odd-lot dealers either make big profits or sustain 
big losses. They are nearly always obliged to take a posi- 
tion involving enormous sums. In reality their business at 
any given moment appears to be the height of speculation; 
yet if they were not ready thus to speculate there would 
exist no market whatever, except in dull times, for small 
lots of stock. Even in slack periods these dealers employ 
as many as two hundred clerks, and two of the firms each 
Each 
of these two houses has twenty brokers stationed at stra- 
tegic points on the floor of the Exchange. As seats on the 
Exchange have cost all the way from forty to ninety thou- 
sand dollars in the last fifteen years, it will be seen that 
each of these firms has a capital ranging from eight hun- 
dred thousand to one million eight hundred thousand dol- 
lars tied up solely in the privilege of doing business. 

Many large corporations, for one reason or another, close 
their books for many days at a time to the transfer of 
stock to new owners. If a dealer happens to have bought 
a quantity of stock in any particular company just before 
its books close he is prevented from transferring them to 

he buyers, and may be obliged to employ extensive capital 
The severest strain comes 


occupy three complete floors of large office buildings. 


in merely carrying them over. 
during the thirty days when the books of the United States 
Steel Corporation are closed for the annual meeting. The 
dealer’s work is complicated by the fact that stocks bought 
on Friday and Saturday are not delivered until Monday, 
and by the further fact that odd lots do not go through the 
Stock Exchange Clearing House as hundred-share lots do. 

No odd-lot dealer has ever failed. Indeed, very 
nature of the business requires such strength and large 
capital that in panicky times, when ordinary brokers dis- 
trust each other, they often try to sell exclusively to odd-lot 


the 


ontracts with those dealers are good, 
just 
a hundred shares of stock he is 


dealers, knowing that « 

Of course it is absurd to suppose that because a 
man buys or sells less tha 
is just as possible to speculate 


Wall Street’s daily 


necessarily an investor. It 


or trade in odd lots as in full lots. 
business is rtunes—little ones as well as big. 


chasing f¢ 
Many brokers encourage the ten-share trader, hoping he 
will be the hundred-share or even thousand-share operator 
of the future. Odd lots permit the operator to diversify 


and average his holdings and 





reduce the risk. 
extensively odd lots were 


speculated in a year or two ago, when brokers bitterly 


It was evident enough how 
accused the dealers of taking four minutes to execute an odd 
lot when it was possible to execute a full or board lot in two 
Obviously an investor would not care whether it 
Naturally 
execution, as Wall Street 
is attained only in gambling operations, 


minutes. 
took two or twenty minuts to execute his order. 
the perfection of quick service, or 
loves to call it, 
whatever changes hands. 
fall of 
assumed such size that the machinery nearly broke down, 


bec ause 


where no property 

In the summer and 1915 dealings in odd lots 
Brokers at times lost 
of the 


two thousand dollars a day 
poor execution of the dealers—that is, poor in the 
that i be faulty if 


he were suddet ly forced to perform tive hundred a week 








sense a great surge on's operations woul 


So overwhelmed were the dealers that 


they would ignorantly buy and sell 


instead of twenty. 


thousands of shares too 
many or too few to cover their commitments, and have no 
recourse but to pocket the losses. 


Their 
floor gave up trying to report back to the 


In other words, their whole system broke down. 
men on the 
offices at frequent intervals, but kept bags close at hand 
in which they threw their order slips, unable to send them 
round to the offices until noon or later. And the 
had to sleep in the offices at night to keep up with the 
for that was what 


clerks 
work. Finally the speculative mania 
had to be checked by temporarily charging 
twenty-five cents instead of twelve and a half for odd lots. 

But in the main the odd-lot buyer or seller is an investor. 


became 


Twenty brokers were asked what proportion of full lots of 
stocks represented investment, and the replies 

average, made it eight and a half per cent 
tallies with much other similar data. The same brokers 
figured that eighty-nine per cent of odd lots represented 
Besides, it usually happens that after a 
period of extensive odd-lot buy ing the stock books of the 


reduced 


to an which 


investment. 


large corporations show heavy increases in the number of 
owners. The names of speculators appear more rarely on 
the company books, because their holdings are usually 
in brokers’ names. 
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Perhaps the most convincing evidence is the fact that 
odd-lot buying is heaviest after a severe decline in the 
market, and odd-lot selling is heaviest at the top of a boom. 
It is not that the small investor who buys for safety and a 
good income is necessarily such a wonderfully intelligent 
being. He makes many mistakes; but in the main he buys 
when stocks are cheap, for the very simple reason that he 
buys when the dividend return is attractive; and that, of 
course, is when prices are low rather than high. Contrary- 
wise, the speculator does not care a hang for the dividend 
itself, but merely wants to jump in when he thinks a big 
rise in price is coming. Naturally this is when the market 
boils; and it usually boils near the top. 

Also, it is common experience and observation that the 
vast majority of buyers at the top are margin 
whereas most of those who purchase at or near the bottom 
pay cash outright. And, of course, it is a fairly safe general 
rule that the margin buyer is a speculator, while the out- 
right cash purchaser is usually an investor. Brokers all 
testify that they receive the most cash orders when prices 
are low and the most margin orders when prices are high. 
More stocks were bought for cash in the panic of 1907 
than at any other time in the history of the country, and 


ive margins at or near 


buyers, 





more stocks were bought on spect 
the top of the boom of 1916, when most 
highest point on record, than at any o 
in the history of the world. 





prices were at the 
ther time or place 


Small Investors Buying Good Stocks 


DD-LOT dealers say that, though there has 

steady stream of buying in the last few months which 
has far exceeded the selling, it has not been so preponder 
ant and overwhelming as in 1907 and 1914. Butit is rather 
suggestive of the economic strength and prosperity of tl 
West that the largest volume of odd-lot-buying orders has 
come through two or three of the great wire houses, whic! 
have both correspondents and branches all the way to the 
Pacific Coast. 
stretching from New England to California, and probably 
an even larger number of correspondents from whom it 
takes orders in bulk without any attempt to discover how 
many individual buying accounts are included. 

The senior partner of one of these wire houses testified 
before a Congressional committee a year ago that at that 
time he was carrying as much as three hundred and fifty 
thousand 
million dollars. 
business, most of which has since departed; 


been a 


One of these houses has twenty branches, 


shares of 
Of course this was largely 
but the figure 


stock and borrowing twenty-eight 


speculative 


give some idea of how extensive are the facilities and opera- 
tions of a firm whose private and leased wires reach nearly 
all parts of the This firm, 


others, has recently been turt over to the 


country. along with several 





xdd-lot deal- 


ers orders running up to several thousand shares a day each 
for small cash lots of the highest-grade railroad stocks. It 
is said that several firms have asked to have as many as 
fifty lots of stock transferred in a day. 

wealth and 


¢ 


two hundred an 
Still the increase in 
financial intelligence, along with the 
panic-time prices, have brought about a more widespread 
ownership of stocks and bonds. The dissolution of the oi 
and tobacco trusts and the break-up of a large number of 
ambitious schemes for rai such as the Nort} 


other causes besides 


attractiveness 





road control, 


ern Securities Company, the Union-Southern Pacific 
merger and 
the commu- 


nity of inter- 
est idea—all 
these have re- 
sulted ina 
tremendous de- 
centralization 
of ownership, if 
not of manage- 
ment and con- 
trol. 
Innumerable 
efforts have 
been made to 
learnhowmany 
owners of 
stocks and 
bonds, both 
direct and indi- 
rect, the coun- 
try boasts. But 
all these ex- 


cursions into 
statistics are 
attended with 


extraordinary 
and insur- 
mountable 
difficulties. To 
begin with, no 
one has ever 
(Concluded on 
Page 102) 
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“This savory soup | deem 
A source of joy supreme! 
» Tl fill each plate for a } 
On this delightful them 
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= Nw, ao ay te and strengthening 


A soup that builds energy and force 


Combining the rich nourishment of meaty and marrowy ox 


satisfying dish than 





The extremely nourishing broth we make from se- 
lected Government inspected oxtails. 

With this stock we blend diced Chantenay carrots 
and sweet vellow turnips, celery, parsley, a fine purée 
made from whole tomatoes, an abundance of high- 
grade barley, a trifle of leek and onion, and sliced ox 
joints which have been cooked separately so that all 


Include it in your next order to the grocer. And keep a supply on hand. 


21 kinds 


Asparagus Clam Chowder 
Beet ( onsomme 
Boutllor Julies 

Celery Mock Turtl 

( maceen Mulligatawn: 
Chicke ene Okra Mutton 

( lam " ul ll Ox ail 


12c a can 


joints, with choice vegetables, fresh herbs and wholesome bar- 
ley—Campbell’s invigorating Ox Tail Soup is one of the best body-building 
foods that you can have on your table. 
It is a food for the hungry, and as tempting as it is substantial. 
To help out a slender dinner or as the mainstay of your mid-day 
luncheon or the family supper you could not serve a more pleasing and 


Campbell's Ox Tail Soup 


their nutritious properties are retained. 

Tasty flavoring and a touch of spicy seasoning com- 
plete this popular Campbell “‘kind” and give it an 
inviting zest and relish all its own. 

An economical strength-giving food, this appetizing 
soup should always be 
ready on your pantry shelf. 


Pea 

Printanier 
Tomato 
Pomato-Okra 
Vegetable 

Veget able Beet 
Vert micelli- Fomato 


LOOS FOR Srl 3 oF ED AND: Welk a ENS a ts 
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NTOaR t ue e seve nile Her daughter quickly assented and led the 
from Me I 1 come lat ght VY rnmnes O © e@ way in her bare feet down the road and across 

, 1» Ru At the ne ing a field to a row of a dozen little log barns. And 
ona the fused to take usin. A _ there until nearly daylight we sat on the log 


set pats » and all the huts in the sill of her barn, while in true Russian fashion 
































ties wane ( e ne she poured out her soul. 
the | ere a lig “‘T have never hada chance in my life to talk 
he lo vind My fric like this to anyone—and I may never have it 
at the do , eral enta again,” she said. 
t} b] ‘ She went far back of the revolution into the 
n her } i W ! life of the great dark people, and her own life 
ted eu here as a child. The rain had stopped and a 
rey big pale moon hung over the trees on the river 
In tl ' hoa bottom. She coughed and coughed, then hur- 
the lov v | t ried on. Her stor) did not come out all at 
were two I once, but in disconnected passages, for her 
nd ‘ } memories of the past were mixed in with her 
cept thoughts of the present and with her groping 
anew t ; into the future that the revolution would 
pots, kettles a er bring. I shall try to piece it together here. 
mense ia tove ‘ é 
form overhead ere e f I was born in the hut where we live. That 
winter. The stove extended tl pa was thirty-one years ago. I am always glad 
tion into the smal root I t rhere we Millions of Children Like These are in Need of Real Schoois when I hear my child laugh, for I laughed so 
found a little girl asleep on a mattre m the much when I was small. My mother beat and 
floor: and on al low chest by the wall an old woman good God granted him twenty-three years to rule over u scared me, but my father was my friend. The bitterest 
vith bare dirty feet lay on her side v hee y pa Lily und every day what a chance to do good! He did nothing; tears in the world, he said, are the tears of children so 
he windows wer t—it was stifling; and we asked if he made promises only to take them back again—to tease they should be made to laugh instead. When she beat me 
w could not eep i e bart the dog! But the peasants are not dogs. They have waited and I cried he would take me away to the fields or the for 
i he little woma Lidl we uuld, butis ted on giving us and waited till now the y are sure and we shall never take est, and there he would alway Ss quiet me. “ Just see how 
supper first. Tired and hung ve sat down, while she him back, no matter what he promises. Giftsfromawarm good everything is,” he would say. 
bustled about in her re f the t br imovar hand are good, but from a cold hand they mean nothing at 
he soon had the water be vy, and int t she dropped six all. And the Czar is dead in Russia!” Teacher for All the Land 
egg three for each of u e lauche ecause that was a She leaned forward in the candlelight and talked on 
holy number. She ide tea and brought out an earther swiitly, eager] From time to time she shook with a E WORKED in such a peaceful way that the 
ware jar of rich co pat of fresh butter and a loaf cough. Now it was after midnight. In the front room the neighbors thought him weak-minded; but often wher 
of dark-brown bread, or black bread, as the illit. Inthe old crone woke up, and her frowzy head appeared in the they got into a fix they would come to my father, and he 
other room the old woman snored. The lamp sputtered doorway. She muttered something angrily, but herdaugh- wouldalwayshelpthem. He would never listen to all the lit- 
and burned low, and in the semidarkne | noticed now ater lau; and said to her: ‘Don’t expect all strangers tle scandals that go about ina village like this. When they 
tinv light before the icon which hung in the corner. Our you think they are good they will treat tried to pry into his life he said, ** My stomach is not a glass 
hostess lit a candle and placed it on the table, and then bottle, so don’t try to guess what is there.”” He said if you 
he poured ovr tea for us and sat down wl we had our e days of the devil,”’ the old peasant woman __ treat people kindly they will do the same by you. He made 
ipper. When we aske er in us st Lid wit! smile e these barins out to the barn.” me glad to obey him and try to guess ahead what he wished. 
that she had been mowing from ear y mor gy until I know that often I guessed w rong but it made no 
ten o'clock that night. ‘* My bones all ache in such a . difference, for he would always tell me, “ That’ 
vay that I don’t want to eat he said exactly what I want .” He liked to take me into 
She looked stunte bh vO Her small breast the forest and tell me old, old stories. 
vas flat and hers! t he had | ‘ Many indred years ago, he said, the peasants 
developed ar re Wi ilf off used to kill their old men in « not to feed then 
her stubby ttle ‘ This had become the law of th nd the sons 





1 so the \ 
hid him in a cave, and there they took him food 


night. One spring he said to them, “‘ My sons, tl 


of one old man loved him very 





t, so plant your seed on the 


} 


bors 


summer season will be we 


bi r she wa too tired to talk. Whensl veard 
) that I was an American her small black eyes grew 





.” Hissons obeyed, and their neig! 





mountains 





doubly bright. She threw out rapid questions; she laughed. But the rains came and t valley was 
wanted to know all we had seen. On her narrow face flooded, while the crops on the mountair were saved. 
with its sharp ‘ The next year the 
thecolor heightened. ~s old man said to his 
She was soon talk sons, “‘“This sum- 


mer will be very dry. 
You must plant in 
the swamp.” And 
so they did, and their 
neighbors laughed. 
But the summer's 
sun burnt up the 


ing eagerly. 
‘Everything in 
Russia is so mixed 
up these days * she 
iid. “The army | 


i terrible ite, 


Now many deser 


keep coming here; 


land, and only in 
the cool wet swamp 
was there any y ield 


of grain. Then the 


put they yoat night 


and b aay the 
! e in the “wood pe asants begged the 
rl know we do sons to tell where 
ot like them! We they got their wis- 
are against the dom. The sons said 
people in towr they would tell who 
hey give us notl the wise man was if 
ng that we need for the peasants would 
( great new life ask him to come 
Russia! The k there and live. And 
the fields grow the peasants prom- 
orse and worse ised, and then the 
We have hardly \ sons brought their 
sand tools: and father down from 
besides, our pea the mountain, and 


he was the teacher 

for all the land. 
“And so it is,” 

my father said. ‘It 

takes a long life to 
will never return (Continued on 

t the Czar! The Catherine Breshkoosky, Known as “‘Babushka,"’ the Little Grandmother of the Revolution. Above: A Village Street in North Russia Page 42 


how to do best with 
hat they have. We 
are dark people 


e must learn. But 
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in-baked tow ° spite of everything, that you do not and never did love 
cen beer tars BY COMPRA Lar wri ve svcisowsitnon,ados,row could shehavebeen 
‘ be making so blind as to believe in your affections! She has beer 
I") e to the fact t ILLUSTRATED Br ARTHUR I. KELLER a poor innocent fool, and so forth and so on. 
bet i No man can answer the argument 
his wife makes in these mood tu 
€ S the best iawyer the count 
the . . — You ny indaghast,a ted 
‘ though 4 } ou are went 
tis in the n: e of n to be 
{ sne makes a ene sne give Ip he 
é ‘ ghost. You resuscitate her } 
( ! n Violent prote it 1 de it 
e g d You squande inguage and 
t Vy hi y nerve 1 magir 
e in Bec a 1 the effort to cor ie he sSherevives 
hideousne with her } 1 upon your distracted 
arated f breast. And she has been such a 
le f ye | little idiot to doubt you! Yout 
| ide | is over everything settled. Y 
t The try to fix your mind on your | é 
‘ e of But the p: m is sure to return. | 
mmerce in a | a kind of ailment from which wome 
e the t | | suffer in the married relation, and noth- 
e gasoline r Cal re them of it but forty year 
1 are the They are born agitators of the emotions 
t Phey iinotaliow ur feelings or the 
. feelings to relax and recuperate. There 
emanate l A ernal about them 
t } v t pa ng I ft t I 
pul ! ind f e¢ nt 
‘ ' ing the Jol ill ma nd, not ) 
mentior t Une eople the test 
mon 1 hin 
a isort of longing, lor 
=" : twent en supported | 
1 ex IctIONS C¢ er rthe? 
San inte leeling mysell tot 
eofter ed equate to sustain the demar or eve 
i hroug! the possibile Die ng Ot a sec in - 
ird toscent Plage 
ivoid ther M ind energies have been en- 
indoubtec tirel ed to my profession in the 
ol elega etiort to acquire a modes 
I ‘ i i I is bee i a 4 8) 
hn /, practice of law ke eve thing else 
bage in Bedford, is in reduced cums ce 
r it ( here are no large estates to settle, no 
A iit? corporat oO detend And 
eep nei the eople are so ignorant of the eg 
e aroma of rights that the idly endure us- 
ecomes the t from which the law would pr 
them if the Vould or ppeal to tt 
My practice therefor 
é fly il ew l i ira ! 
geome deeds, the g of erifying 
me : land titles, making contracts, collecting 
it ‘KN S Sow" de s, wit in occa nal case in banl 
la ed ~ ru} ’ a Ss 1 t tor nage 
: against the r: i 
I Became a Hesitation, I Doddered Back and Forth, When I Knew There Was 
na , Only One Thing a Man Ever Did Under Such Circumstances It a ee ; — a 
] | show that I have I name, per his name. It legal but not incriminat tvpewrite Thompson is my cl a sharp, hatche 
t it hero a role often ing even if in the course of the lett I give intimate faced, hammer-headed young man with a nanne! 
personal advice, with that warmer tone of friendship some- “Good morning,” I said, advancing to the hatrack, 
é ago in one of the old spec- times required in soothing such clients which has a mir! 
1. | ein it—alone. My I cannot deny, however, that more than one has “Good morning, colonel,” he returned, implying by a 
a lt alwa think of her appealed to the normal weaker and gentler my modulated undertone that thers ght be good reason for 
I have re la widower, nature. So have the stars, for that matter. Butit costs me not speaking the ordinary 
‘ may happe ohimu nothing to ma il? est nor the wo vho has occa What the matter? I aske r 
t speaking . | i sed e path of n widowerhoor lan ‘ n ow! t 
f both sexes not yet i Ll prefer the aloofne of ¢ i d the re A lad g fo here 
‘ edible risks and \ ! f the woman to the ine able discomforts’ of ing hi ead ird e do 
t an who has attained " ) icquaintance. For wh n tell what sort of thing I gl ed a e door, and I ! I ild 
luring a carefully guarded i iris at close range, or what manner ol be ga woman Is see 0 the i his head He ied x i 
itel ist his stiffened neck vine e ceases to be the ve letter of herse > Asarule, the Ca ou hea er ( 
ed certainties The newly ne t nd dearer she the more expensive she Is I do I listened and I did hear the foo ( | neone liK- 
r | mpre onable He is not refer to the matrim« vutlay w n e requires for Ing up and d ? the nex or é r 
é orarily maimed by his her comfort, but more particularly to the exha e high-heeled clatter a woman makes en she pace é 
i to the n ried relatiot demands wh she makes upon the affectior she craves floor It was the steady tread of a pers Nit i 1 
t himse But if he mantic attentions when you have ended the romance long enough to measure a yard at every ste 
nt t ve nis ientit i it eal because e lacks some essential hardiness of tl Whe sit?” ] asked, Dending over the GeSK ar - 
t y to marry the second | From the moment you marry her she becomes a_ ping the question very softl 
} iffections and protects sort of insatiable beggar. You give her your whole heart. **Miss Betty,”’ he answered, as if that was sufficient 
voman cannot get so much asa_ It not enough. She wants it again the next day. You information. 
“ to base evidence ina swear by the heavens above and the earth beneath that It was. If he ha th her i- 
, 1, would or should 1 do nothing all day long but think of her and love her. mount in my off ive en s s ‘ 
é She « ir vow, and asks inother. She never is satis- “What does she want?” I asked, using the guttural 
‘ ‘ Lie Clie ed, t ig i vide ner W every t é ia tor tones of a dange 1 r 
Ss e1 She umulates ¢« lence aga t \ proves Continued on Page 29 
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ep the teeth thoroughly 


If that 1s done vou need have 


It neither necessary nor desirable 

werfu ermicides to the tec th and 
th tor their proper care. If your teeth 
1 treatment see your dentist 


ae : ; , 
i by one who Knows the 


Why I recommend S. S. White 
Tooth Paste 


You may think a tooth brush alone 


kee] th clean. But it will not 

any mor than water alone will cleanse 

hand Brush your teeth with an 

ft nt, absolutely safe dentifrice, and the 
‘ é 


will be complete and delightfully 


| bes evervthing an 
reason for it the ason | recommend S.S 
White Tooth Paste this—-1 know it gives 
evervone who uses it the joy of a clean, 
whe ! mouth—and a wholesome mouth 


from decay. 


TOOTH 
POWDER 
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You may safely use S. S. White 
Tooth Paste 
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New Attractions 1= 


Two Sizes 
Two Basic Prices 
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Mark Our $1250 Six 
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(Continued from Page 26) assailed by an appalling apprehension. Onlytheywhohave but about eight inches of leather legging \ 














































































: She doe want anything. I think she wants to do never suffered the anguish of a timid man could possibly corpulent, blond, freckled, and thirty-five if e was a 
3 something,’’ Thompson answered with conviction. I to masculine conceit. da Her eyes were large, pale blue, wid ‘ “ ttl 
t “Why do you think so?” sk, “have ets ( ght the put it glistened brighte al 
i “Well, she looked as if she were in the very act of ; the ie. T not the first time I had noticed a certa 
‘ acting. Whirled in here just now, we: rricultural 1, without | { ence revealed by her eyes, but t was the 
+ clothes— you know the way she gets | “ f ‘ e at ‘ é 
4 I nodded She dressed like a female country gentlemar vere the H eve ely 
short skirt, boots, box coat strapped loosely round her not?” " e « é ! " 
; body— she scorned the weakness of cultivating a waistline! “Well, yes, in a way; but they were cordial and sympa- rt of comp: ince, 
And she ys wore a wide-brimmed soft hat pulled thetic, such as we usually send to bereaved clients.” he ‘ it re- 
‘ squarely down over her large round face—an atrocious cos- “But they were signed ‘Wilkie, per Thompson’!”’ I pectful gaze ea sted 
tume, suitable no doubt to wear on her farm, but libelous _ insisted. effort I ha f ng 
of those gentler qualities of femininity which a man de- “Oh yes, certainly,”’ he admitted. for whic ‘ ich she w i 
mands, like certain virtues, in woman. “Very well then,” I said, making for the door presently use 
‘She marched up to the desk,’”” Thompson went on in I will not go so far as Sir Horace Walpole and claim to I was offer ow lentity 
a whisper, “‘and demanded to know if you were here. She have “the body of a lark,” but my figure is slight, very in the presenc indifferent he 
looked very personal to you, but not pleasant.” good as far as it goes, but below medium height. may be to that person’s opinior 
‘She can’t help her face,’”’ I put in. the sense of*my own presence and importance “Good 1 ng, Miss Betty,” I said, bowing formall 

“Oh, she doesn’t want to help it,’”’ he snickered. “I by a bearing which, without boasting, is lofty and grace ‘Good morning, Colonel Wilkie.” she returned, not a 
told her you usually came in about nine o’clock; that Iwas _ ful. The fact that Thompson made a sound through his if she cared about what kind of morning it might be 
expect you any minute. “Sorry to have kept you 

‘“*Tt is after nine now. He : ; , : : ; _ waiting,” I said, thrusting a 
ought to be here,’ she said, ; chair forward 
looking at her watch.” No, she vuld not sit down, 

“Why didn’t you tell her I she prete ed ) ih sne 
was out of town?” I hissed. could always think better on 

“Because you are not. You her feet I could not’ stand 
might have met her on the like alackey because s} e wou d 

; stairs going down. She said not sit, so 1 went round be 
she would wait. I showed her hind my desk and sat down. 
in there. She closed the door I felt safer. I leaned back, 
herself,” he said, rolling his placed the tips of my finger 
eyes at the door. together and waited She 

I am a nervous man, es- made the length of the room, 
pecially when a woman shows stepping along vigorously a 

ip Even if I were not I if that little strip of « irpet wa 
should have felt some degree it way. The he turned 
of agitation at this moment. came back as far as my desk, 
Any man wo who knew thrust both hand to her 
? Betty ¢ i wa 1e sud- pockets and looked down at 
denly upon t that me. I tixed my g on the 
she was shut office third button of her coat. 
waiting forhim. She was one “Colonel Wilkie,” she be 
of those deplorable examples in her deep-toned voice, se 
of her sex in whom the sense of have come here on important 
independence amounts to an- business.” 
tagonism, aggressive man- I bowed, implying that nat- 
ner, painful positiveness of urally it must be business 
opinion On the unavoid- “It concerns my happi- 
able ial occasions, when ness,”” she added 
force he se polite I became rigid When a 
atte e must sacrifnce, woman begins to tall o you 
I have al idvanced to about her happiness your own 
meet he | etreat. lam is apt to be in dange Under 
then mere the rear guard ordinary circumstances ;1 
of n li, holding a desperate should have risen at once, gone 
positior until relieved isually to the bookcase and osen a 
by M Setty herself, who volume bearing on the subject 
i 1 f urging right about to be discussed: but 

i lel I ls na yuted authoritte in law have never 
t ( ( r ») an produce 1a treatise on happ 
l i state ibmission. nes which isa if ent com 
The mo } ble interpre- mentary upon the ephemeral 
tat be ced upon her nature of it 
condu ther that she al- She took another turn up 
ways seemed to me too large and down, apparently getting 
to fit the small amenities of momentum for what wa 
Sé al Lite ahead of her. 

TI vas the woman waiting “*My father had great cor 
for me behind the closed door fidence in you,” she remarked 
of my nner ithice, I had I suppose by way of encour 
drawn up the will of herfather, agement. 

4 by which she inherited at his “I was his attorney for 
= death. a vear be his date, many years,” I replied, refu 
s considera lefo ne, includ- ing to be encouraged until the 
ng the plantation where she case developed further 
lived near Bedford. But the “‘Thave often heard him sa 
legal fo*mal es connected that you were t e ablest lav 
\ rt p this estate yer in this section, and a man 
had been accomplished some “I Have Changed it,"’ Miss Betty Said. “I Will Not Live Fifty Years Like a Pauper on My Own Estate"' of the nicest honorin allthing 
i mor before s time I He admired you great 





vas therefore at a loss to account for her visit. I was nose vulgarly suggestive of ill-timed mirth did not detract My finyers had parted by this time. I was holding the 










neasy at Thor of her mood. from the conscious dignity with which I threw myself out, arms of my chair and staring at the top of my desl | 
I< 1 onl i \ of preparation so to speak, thrust t e door open and closed it behind me. remained silent. But the human mind Is a very bu mar 
for the interview a crisis. My belief Miss Calloway halted as I came in. She was not the Mine was running round that room as if the roof was or 
3 t yar with more dignity kind of woman that pauses. There was too much of her; _ fire. 
al urance if 0 so in adress suit instead of in and too mucl ng force. She would have stepped over I make it a rule to allow a female client to it 
a nightshirt. an ordinary feminine pause and gone on without suspect- ever ooje he has in view until the centripetal force 
I moved swiftly back to the mirror in the hatrack. I ng that there was a place behind her where she should vs he ] ives time later, ( e get dow! 


: 
seized the whisk broom and brushed my clothes frantically, have hesitated and changed her mind. She stood in the 
adjusted my tie, wrung my neck this way and that tomake middle of the room, her hands clasped behind her back, at first sh« 


r would be faithful to its duties, pulled down shoulders erect, head up, no feminine delicacy in attitude, The thing that alarmed me now was that I seemed to be 








ittoned my frock coat like armor across my _ none of that instinctive reserve with which women conceal involved in the reel of my cliet thoug 


hair on top of my head is no longer there, but what they want to conceal by revealing what they want to “You kt ” she said, stopping abruptly once more in 





} the locks above my ears it is still possible to reveal. I cannot be sure, but I had the feeling that the ’ le I have lived alone on the plantation 
ct of bristling severity. I was thrusting my skirt she wore was divided; certainly it was noticeably he é ibsolute alone he added as if 


} 


ngers in furious haste through these locks when I was short, the more so because it did not reveal her ankles, 
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I endeavored to raise my eyes to meet hers, but they My body was still seated before her in the chair behind 
would not lift. I have lived alone myself. I know some-_ the desk, erect, dignified. I was even annoyed by the 
thing at \lone”’ is the name of a peculiar silence feeling that her eyes were fixed upon the bald spot on my 
which vou cat bre th the sound of your own voice head. But my faculties, the guardians of my life and 
of an emptine th pleasure or liberty, had flown up on the ridgepole of this situation, 
riche ra schie ‘ thoug 1 accomplish every and were regarding her with desperate alarm. 
thing I had known Betty Calloway for more years than one 

NJ I have d ed somet g.”’ she began aga cares to remember. Not, of course, as she knew herself; 

“You have?” I ex med, feeling a sense of relief so we never do that. Count your friends and your enemies 
trenyvthening that I ed to regard her cheerfully, add them together. The sum total represents the number 
mv thought being that int ise she had what she wanted. of portraits of you which are current in the community 

" t good f 1 woman to live alone,”’ she informed where you live, every one of them different, diminished or 
me exaggerated according to the angle of vision from which 

! not say tha 1 ild have knocked me down wit} it has been drawn, or according to that person’s natural 
a feath Iv ilready dow! I was no doubt in im- perversity in caricaturing his own human nature in an- 
minent danger of developing palsy. It was with a con- other person. These are the ridiculous posters which you 
scious effort that I kept my head from shaking like a leaf never see and by which you are recognized, rather than 
on my should by that masterpiece which you have made of yourself with 

‘So | y as fat r lived it was different,”’ she went o yea! of patient toil. 

I had him t onstar I shared } ntere Miss Calloway had inspired more than the usual number 

nistered to fort. We were companions, a rela of these impressionistic drawings of her character in the 
tion which had grown f ears until I may say that [had minds of the people of Bedford, due no doubt to the in- 
become the ounterpart of f own mind and spirit ] difference she showed to the opinions of her neighbors, the 


acquired a freedom of thought and action unusual in a freedom with which she expressed her own opinions and 
man, merely | vay of meeting his demand I know accomplished her own existence. She would have her 






that ne 1 see What has happened rights, and even your rights if she could get them. She 
My mind refused to contemplate that. It wa tor was a terror to the merchants and other business men with 
private history. I was concerned more particularly with whom she dealt. There was a small circle of people in 
what was about to happer sedford who entertained in a modest way, and who were 
His death has made a void in my life which I have recognized as Society. She was a member of this set. She 
been unable to fill,” she continued without noticing the was popular with the women, who were always ready to 
reserve with which I listened to her confidences. ‘‘I have defend her in case she was not present, which were the 
done everything to fill it. I have made changes in the only occasions when she needed defense. But I never 
house, torn down and built up; managed the farm; knew a man who really wanted to remain long at her side 
planted things. They come up, bloom, multiply. But in a drawing-room or who really wanted to take her in to 
these activities only occupy my time. They do not satisfy dinner, in spite of the fact that she was an able talker of 


me, humanly speaking. I cannot stand it, living out there talk, but rather for this very reason. She had a hobnailed 


alone And | must 
stay. It is my home. 
1 am attached to the 
place l could never 
reconcile myself to 
any other environ 
ment.’ 
“You have your 
friends,’ I interrupted 
feebly as she swung off 
and took another turn 
adown the room, 
ad of 


she replied, pla 


nting 
herself directly front 
of me again, and wavy 
ing her right arm like 
a scythe against these 
persons “But what 
are friends? Tran 
sients! Week-end 
guests, afternoon com- 
panions! 

*Nobod can en 
dure his friends all 
the time. You cannot 
assimilate them into 
the plans of your lif 
Thev have their own 


; to live 
No.” she exclaimed 
iction, “I 


must have someone 








th conv 


near and dear to me, 
omeone who would 
become a part of m 
thought and hope 
whom it would be 
natural to love and 
cherish.’ 

She paused I knew 


without verifying my 





own sensation by look 
ing up that her eyes 
were fixed upon me 


During the da I 


um out of doors, bi 
cause the house 
empt There is no 

‘ to take « t 
of lr the evel 
vhen | come 1} ‘ 
t ead the paper t 
1 ma ecause there 

' one vith vyhom 
to talk a iss Ou 
common interest 
\ inderstand me 
don’t you?’ 

Pe per-pe I Was Always Prepared on These Occasions to Spring From My Car and Avert a Catastrophe. But the Event 

fectly,” I stuttered Never Came Off. She Was a Good Horsewoman 
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mind, as dangerous to her companion’s as the heel of a 
boot. She used it to kick his ideas downstairs. 
Personally I always avoided her, not openly but dis- 
creetly, as one avoids an undertaking too great for his 
resources. She did not appeal to me. What I mean is 
that the appealing quality, which is the important element 
of femininity so far as men are concerned, was entirely 
absent. She held her chin up, but she never lowered the 
lids of which when the chin is elevated gives a 
woman an expression at once proud and modestly veiled. 
I have never seen anywhere an adequate description of 
a woman’s mouth. It cannot be done. If you eall it a 


muuth at all you have defamed it. You may say every- 


her eyes, 


thing possible to imagine, but it still remains a mystery, a 
] 


ine written there which you cannot read because she 





changes it every time she looks at you or looks at the other 
fellow. The best interpretation I can offer of this woman’s 
mouth is that though it was a handsome feature in her 
plain round face—lips firm, red, the lower one straight, 
the upper one distinctly curved and a trifle short—you 
never admired it. You were always thinking of the tongue 
inside, not because she made a vicious use of it, which is 
common enough with women who have pretty lips, but 
because she had a purely masculine way of hitting the nail 
on the head when she chose to say what she thought. And 
she always chose to say it, and you were usually the nail 
she hit on the head. A man cannot fix his attention ad- 
miringly upon such a woman’s mouth, no matter if it is 
a perfect Cupid’s bow. 

Meanwhile her nose was her most noticeable feature, 
not because it was really noticeable, but because she forced 
it upon your attention. It came down on her face like a 
little girl's nose and stopped abruptly, as if it did not care 
much about being a nose anyway-—short, not pretty, no 
stamina, no bridge worth men ling. In summer there 
were beads of perspiration on the e f it; in winter it 
was red. She had a way of calling attention to it. She 

was always rubbing it, 
dabbing it. She had 








Ty ol no delicacy about 
blowing it. She would 
seize it in her hand- 
kerchief, make a ter- 
rific noise, shaking her 
head vehemently as if 
she hoped this time to 
blow it entirely away 
and have done with it. 

Nothing could be 
more shocking to mas- 
culine sensibilities 
than this habit she had 
of abusing and chas- 
tising this organ as if 
she had a spite against 
it and did not care who 
knew it. The human 
nose at best is not or- 
namental. Originally 
it must have been fear- 
fully unbecoming to 
man. And [still hold 
that if a man who had 
never seen himself or 
any other mortal 
should come suddenly 

| upon the image of his 


own countenance he 
would be appalled at 
j the sight of this de- 
formity in the middle 
of hisface. Doubtles 
the fact that m 
extremely prominent 


is 





has something to do 
with my feelings on 
} this subject. If I had 
} had less nose and 
ionger legs I should 
| have been a remarka- 
bly handsome man. 
| Now this was the 
} kind of woman who 
Lad just confided to 
me—practically a 
bachelor, certainly a 
single man—that she 
was lonely, that it was 
not good for a woman 
to live alone, that she 
had struggled against 
this desolate state, 
that she could no longer 
bear it, that she must 
have someone near 
and dear round to love 
Continued on 
Page 33 
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Shoer of Selected Jeather 


At the Price of Substitutes 


ELZ SHOES are made of all-leather—and that a 
selected grade. This is as true today as before the 
war. Morris Selz, the founder of this house, never 

tolerated leather substitutes on shoes that bore his name. 


Many a costly sacrifice has had to be made to uphold his 
principles. But they have been upheld by three genera- 
tions. The name “Selz” is never seen on leather imitations. 
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Take, for example, the count- 
ers at the heels. We build them 
of leather instead of fibre. Fibre 
is harsh on the foot and often 


causes blisters. 


But a Selz leather counter 
molds itself to your heel. It is 
snug and comfortable until the 


shoe is worn out. 


On one year’s output this item 
alone costs us many thousands 
of dollars extra. And so it is 
with soles, inner-soles, heels and 
other parts of the shoe where we 


use leather and leather alone. 


Selected By Specialists 


Now (as since 1871) the fore 
most factor in making Selz Shoes 
is selecting fine leather first. 


For there are scores of grades 
that seem alike. Over 100 vari- 


-) eties of kid alone. 


Men’s and Women’s Prices, $5 to 


To judge themaccurately takes 
years of training. And the Selz 
Shoes prove that our staff of 


specialists excel in this. 


The chief of these experts 
learned his craft under Morris 
Selz, the master. For 34 years 
he has given his talent to safe 
guarding Selz traditional quality. 


Spring Styles Ready 


Such skill as this in every Oop- 
eration gives Selz Shoes reserve 
strength that is famous. [ven 
the linings are tested for dura 
bility by practiced experts. 


All Spring styles and lasts are 
now ready. If your dealer can't 
fit you, write us for the name of 


a nearby dealer who can. 


Send for “ Blue Book of Spring 
Styles’’—for men, women and 
< hildren 


$/2. Children’s $2.50 Upward 


SELZ, Chicago and Pittsburgh 


Style Designers and Makers of All-Leather Shoes 
for Men, Women and Children 


10 Factories and 30,000 Dealers in 





all parts of Amenca and Oversea 
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The boiling-water test that 
made Valspar famous. 





Valspar Resists 
Cold Water Alcohol 
Hot Water Hot Dishes 
Soapy Water Ammonia 
Salt Water Coffee and Tea 

Other Liquids 


Valspar Preserves 


Floors Linoleum 
W ainscoting Yachts 
Furniture Motor-boats 


Porches Doors and Trim 
All Woodwork 
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The Painter Proves that it’s Valspar! 


This is the famous Valspar test. It proves all over it, but it can’t damage or mar the surface. 


at Valspar is abso/ute/y water-proof. . 
that Valspar is absolutely water-proof Valspar is a varnish that rea//y protects and pre- 


An ordinary varnish would blister and turn serves woodwork. 
white in a few minutes if boil- 
ing water were poured on it like 


this, Aut if dou snr affect Valspar 
one bit. 


There is nothing like Val- 
>» WALENTINE'S spar for general household use. 
L_LSPAR It :s particularly good for use 

in kitchen, pantry, laundry, and 
The Varnish That Won't Turn White bathroom, where water is freely 


splashed about and the wear is 
severe. No ordinary varnish will stand this test. 






Haven't you noticed how 
spotted and shabby most front 
doors look? That’s because the varnish isn’t water- 


proof. It can’t stand up against the elements. Special Offer—If you wish to test Valspar send 


But with a Valsparred front door the rain can 20. in stamps and we will send you enough 
beat on it, snow can bank up against it and stick Valspar to finish a small table or chair. 


VALENTINE & COMPANY, 458 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Largest Manufacturers of High-grade Varnishes in the World 
New York ( kk mot VALENTINES = W. P. Futrer & Co. 
I to I erdan R ISH San Francisco and Principal Pacific Coast Cities 
< Lf 








VALENTINE’S 
al-Enamel 


An American product 
vastly superior to the 


finest imported enam- 


Val-Enamel is very 
A small 


quantity Covers a great 


economical. 


Yeal of surface, en- 
abling the painter to 
furnish a superior job 
at a reasonable cost 
It is washable. For 
dining-room, living- 
room Of bedroom, for 
kitchen, pantry or 
bathroom, for interior 
or exterior work, use 
Val-Enamel. Ask the 
Valspar dealer for it. 
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Continued from Page 30 
trish. Put yourself in my place, a 
ind timid man who had suffered the 
f loneliness for twenty years in order 

preserve | life and liberty from femi 
nine complication What would have been 


our sensations, what inference would you 
have drawn from these exceedingly inti- 
mate « dences, no matter how loath you 


night have been to infer what you inferred? 

The charge is sometimes made that mas- 

culine egotism often causes a man to place 
t 


a sig? ince flattering to himself upon the 
conduct of a woman who may be entirely 
unconscious of meaning what he thinks she 
means; but can a man avoid the native 
egotism of his sex in such circumstances? 


If I had been free to think at the moment 


according to the detached contemplative 
ibit of my mind I should have said that 


nt had made the 


mistake, which a 


man cannot afford to make, of attempt- 
ng t ve an active bachelor existence, be- 
ise she 1 woman, therefore obviously 





enduring the 


vicissitudes of 


her own existence comfortably withou 
ng it standardized by the controlling 


nity. The fact that man 
10t received the atte: 

was a fore gone conclu- 
from the beginning that woman could 
lone The possibility that man 


ously entertained or 








the experiment would not have been made 
l have a i believed it failed because 





Adam is placed in a formal garde n with 
thing t i If he had started in the open 
he would have at once de veloped those in- 
justric acqu Live and progressive qual 
é } } nave d nguished his mal 
at t a 
hie ‘ different with woman. Her 
lt | é ne always fail, but her 
t erials. She cannot overcome it 
‘ f vn. It isa dear weakness whicl 
be supplemented and sustained by 
ma She may live without him, accom- 
I much, but she cannot achieve herself 
My mir ild undoubtedly have fol- 
wed sor train of thought as this if 
I had been free But I was not free 
With tl im-clad Amazon stand- 
ng on the posite side of my desk, raking 
the ed head with her vioient 
eye I 1 let ind fear 
S I looked up, startled t 
Her expre n was ferocio 
y re e with a handk 
a i it were her bitterest enemy. 
impeting a number of times she rel 
t t t ‘ ! y | round the 
f | 1 ! nit with an em- 
ed that she was now 
ead I t ] t 
1 } ! it mind about what 
1 i calr ; “in fact, I have 
é ‘ f ded 
Y ( l rey ited inanel) It was 
| I 1 was infinite 
elleve ‘ ? 0 LO Speak, as one 
fee epared himself for a disaster 
I have ed niece Mar} Callo 
Ne H i ) his wile l have 
t ex it ne S young SixX- 
‘ I ‘ S ll become my child, 
ve ‘ et 
I f n ab 
not i he 
ea ) i « 
SiX Let 
Pare nd i 
‘ t I prt t eT ne 
I make her 1 





I ned 

N I ou R 

Ye I irse at’s what I came for.” 

I thoug e might have told me sooner 

and saved me half an hour of nervous 
anguis 

But, Miss Betty,’”’ I protested, feeling 
that as her lawyer it was my duty to save 
ner Ir in error f judgment, “‘ you do not 
Knit g She knows even less of you. 
I strongly advise you to wait before taking 


might discover 


a serious ste] You 











it those qualities which you 
expect to find in ner! 

I am not tal her on trial, like a serv- 
ant, (¢ ! ie! I have already 
adopted her. She is mine. Like any other 
pare I wish to forestall any complications 
vhich mig rise through my death, and 
bequeath what I have to her.” 

I did not think that she was like any 
other parent or like a parent at all; but hav- 


ing performed my duty I prepared the will, 
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making her ‘“‘beloved daughter,”” Mary 
Calloway, whom she had never seen, the 
beneficiary, and myself the executor. 

When the instrument was drawn, signed 
and witnessed she threw herself back in the 
chair with a sigh, dropping her arms with 
a gesture implying sorrowful realization of 
helplessness. It was the most feminine 
thing I had ever seen her do 

“Do you know what I have 
asked, looking at me gravely. 

“Settled your affairs in a businesslike 
way,” 1 answered discreetly. 

“T have given away everything, 
dollar I possess! It is appalling.” 

“The will does not take effect until after 
your death. You may live fifty years,” I 
said reassuringly. 

“Yes, but all tl 
that I am only tl 
which I have given to another,” 
sisted. 

“Well, you can chal 
time you please to do so,” 

“That I can do,”” she 
ing to her feet and se 
that lay neatly folded on the 

Before I could realize what was in her 
mind she tore it straight across, laid the 


halves together, quartered them with an 


she 


done 








every 





ars I shall know 
an of an estate 
she in- 





ard 








Ag 
med, spring- 
document 


desk 





other tear and tossed the fragments into 
the wastebasket. 
“IT have changed it,” she said with a 





short laugh, moving toward the door. “I 
will not live fifty years like a pauper on my 
own estate.” 

I stood for five 
me, looking into that wastebasket at those 


ninutes where she left 


tittering scraps of paper that had been a 
woman's will. I was preparing a sort of 
verbal affidavit to support convictions 
which I have always entertained about this 


sex. Then I walked out into the front 
il where Thompson was clattering like 
I 


othee, 
ewriter 





a maniac on the 
Thompson,” I 


, 
1 and clasping 


aid, fixing my eyes upon 
both hands behind me 
s—a habit | have of being 
inusually impressive. 

“Ves sir,” ne an 
fingers from the 
with a polite 

**Remember this—it will save you a lot 





hin 
under my coat tail 
wered, dropping his 
Keys and re garding me 


stare. 








of trouble all women are alike! They may 
differ in appearance, in conditions of life 
One may have ta wit, refinement; the 
other may be plain and stupid. One may 


angelic disposition and the 


n, but there 


other 

is one Character- 
have in common.” 

‘What is that, sir?”’ he asked, 


‘*Left to follow their own wills 








grinni 








one of them will change, change, 

change! They change their fashions, their 
furniture and their minds. They never stay 
put! They are the weather of mankind. 


Just the weather, confound it!’ 
“What did she do?”’ Th 
interrupting my train of thought. 
He is that kind of man. Always comes 


back to the point from which I have ad- 





ympson 


vanced. Never leaves it, in fact; holds it, 
like a horse, by the | gets the 


chance to 


reverse 


w to my 





g id gone 


she appe ared to be ina high 





good humor about something when she 
vugh here Just now,” he explaine 
‘She was,” I a bitterly ‘In 


consumed thirty minute 


came tnr¢ 





swered 





as to the « 
nost appallir 


lave ever spent In my Il 


I l 
It was the 
} 





fron her prefatory conhdences 





1 i 
ored to dissuade her from choosing an heir 
at random, a niece whom she has never 
seen, and whom she | dopted. She was 
firm She was determined to settie ever 

thing once for all and get it off her mind I 


spent three hours preparing the Ir 


which you copied and witnessed 

‘“*Then she had a fit; realized all of a sud- 
den that she had giv iway everything 
she possessed — tnat would be her 





forth only the keeper of her estate, not 
I tried to reason with her. It is 


ymment with testators, 


owner. 
always a ticklish m 


you know, when they sign uj} 





letting her down easy I suggested that the 
Wlil Was only a piece of paper long as she 
lived that she could cnange it il me 
Can you imagine what she did: 


Thompson shook his head 
“Took me at my word, snatched the 


thing from the desk, tore it into fragments 
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and walked out. That is why she looked 
so well satisfied. She had jus j 
peculiar feminine relaxation of changing 
her mind!” 

ein see,” Thompson answered, laug} ‘ 
“Well, she will come 


They always do, once the; 





back presenti 
make another 
get started at it 
All this happened in 
nothi g of Miss Betty duri 
I was out of Bedford attending 


the Superior Court most of the time, and I 








was too much engaged with my own af 
to indulge in the arid social diver 
the place when I happened to be at home 
However, Thompson occasionally referred 
to Mary Calloway, the ward 
an inveterate gossip. He said 
a startling replica o 
so. A large ’ 
a “‘sun smile 
scription. I never saw the young wi 
myself. He said she whinnied wl 
laughed and that she had a way of sma 
ing Miss Betty on the back when they 
rounded up at fai ‘ 
body was standing off with their hand 
over their mouths, figuratively speaking, 
watching to see which one of them would 
break the other in. Thompson thought 
Miss Betty was as forceful as ever, but 
soberer 

**Leaves the your g one to do the talkir Zz 
whe n they go out together,” he said. ‘But 
she is doing a sight of thoughtful thinking. 





str: 





i 
my 


use his own terms of de- 








some social 








r( 
I am betting on the old girl.” 

‘*Thompson,”’ I said severely, ‘I cannot 
allow you to refer to any client of mine as 
an ‘old girl.’ It f : 

‘**Beg pardon, s 
into one of those sig 
are so often the offen 
ordinate 
meaning to what you have just said which 


rofessional.’ 
e replied, and lapsed 
icant silences which 
sive weapon of a sub 


wishes 





when he to attribute a 


is foreign to every instinct of your nature 
What I really thought was that Betty 


Calloway would become one of those seismic 


old ruffian women who, with one foot in the 


rrave, keep the other foot on the neck of 
their chosen relative. What Thompson pre- 


tended to think was that this defense of my 


il interest 





client implied a perso ! 

I spent the month of February in Flor- 
ida When I returned to the office, one 
morning early in March, 
formed me briefly that he had ta 
liberty of making an appointment f 
Betty, who was impatient t 


matter of important bu 








>see me ona 


‘Decided to make her will again, I ip 
pose,”’ I said indifferently. 

“But not in favor of the niece she had 
when you were here That one deserted 
went back to Nebraska a mont} ince 
She’s got another one out there now,’’ he 


informed me. 
**Another niece?”’’ I asked, interested. 


‘Can’t say, but I 


relative—squenched-up old maid, very 
timid, pale. Skin-and-bone effect. Look 
at you as if she wanted to mew like a starved 


eat. A sort of companion 
Whi: tever else he 
was cut 
Betty 
Good morning, Colonel Wilkie Glad 


might have told me 


entrance of Mi 





short by the 





to see you back!”’ she announced, shaking 
me vigorously by the hand 
told her the same thing Glad to be 


back, and glad to see her Every 


tried to say anything I said glad, due no 
doubt to tammering def = my 
brain. For I was not glad. I was fashed 
and nervous, as usual when I had to deal 


with a female client 


some 





I observed as we went back into my 
office that she had firmed up 

he informed me nce that she 
now ready to make her will 

a vor of your niece, Mary ¢ 
way?” inquired mildly, affecting ig: 





rance of what Thompson had just told 1 





“Do you Know it was very fortunate 
that you persuaded me to destroy that! 
4 yy : ; 
document? she returned, 100 k 





arely at me. 


I persuaded you!” I ex 
if 


laimed 


etter prepared than I 





{ | 
am, in theory, to meet the swift turns of a 
woman's unscrupulous mind. But when it 
comes to practice I am always confounded 
by the phenomenon. I sat looking at her 


in amazement, remembering the annoyance 





nad she tore the 

ae cor Didn't 
time? 

“Yes, but sd 

‘** Well,” she interrupted, “‘I destroyed it 


and saved myself five months’ regret 

































“Then you did try y n after 
all,” it In by way n ! é f 
the advice I had re £ r 

she tried me!’ eX ‘ 
‘ it 
You can live é ‘ 

ent on, “but did you f 
the me house with y i > Some 
t » much like itl “ 

5 did what al t 
f could do it it 

lore 1 could We 
ple nt. My nie é but 
Y like me in tempe 1 te 
that we found « 

S has gone hom ' She 
added the last word afte pi 

I waited. To offer ld 
been a doubtful expe 

‘I suppose,” she beg Ps 

e vigorous]; that i 
the people they ma r to live 
witl meone shar ally dif 
ferent.” 

It was a remarkably intellis eduction 

woman to make, but | refused to pur 
it. You cannot tell how far a deductior 
lead you if you will le 
Now I have really found someone at 
last who combines those eces 


o take uy 
“A rela 
Yes: 


had rather a |} 


) 


tive 


subject 


> companior 





} 
which | 


willing to adjust 


**Miss 


bra ve ly ’ 


another niece 
ard time, 
he rst if 
shall make her my heir.” 
Betty,” 


“will you take some advice 


aid 








rega 





rd 





me which is based upon long experience and 


observati 


You may give 





9 
yn 


it! 


tone which implied that 


own judgment about acce 


Never 


heir. It 
you are 
chor 4 
live at 
‘But w 


Becau 


HV 


tne 


determined 


hy 


se,"’ I answered, 


he demande 


is fatal to the 


te 


a relative or a score 


a distance, and kee 


get to a human being 


ne 1 ( 
a ver | 


is f 


Ways turning 





vent 





comes 


else you nN 


y-fi 


he sit 


ave 


“Dear me! 














ault 


hi 


ched to the 


t 


ing to avok t 
Your : 


to keep hin 


] 


la 
3 ne 


, limitatic 


har 
arp 


ing imp In 5 


actus is his dome 


ou 
t sigh | 
comm 
Supe rhuman to g 
in additior 

1e exclaime 


ay that 


? 


l 
K 


it 


I have neglected to 
prelatory ibit of say 
he did not know whi 
**How then do you 
that parents alm st 1 
they have to their chil 
iddenly 
Because Nat re, 
them to doit,” I replied 
for one moment that 
gate n would choose 
if he were a nephew? 
dado not ite cl ot 
thrust upon them b 
tance 
“If you are resolve 
niece your heir,’ fe 
Cause | ime neal i 
ma end he 
first happ impre 
vorth 
But n hole ot 
to live 1e wih 
nterest pre 
tude, t ad me he 
Em a ¢ pal 
d er } ty 
r nee and embar! 
ir W if she | r 
advised poidi 
A companion! I 
t ner T ’ i 1 
the niy men who 
beguile their puerile ¢ 
perceived tl t 
the matter furthe 
eparing the T} 
essed, sealed a1 
\ +} ; 
rhe I 
1 wer 
‘ is far fror 
rect ea if 
i 41d t er 
mind again. If she | 
! yuld not waver 


mant 


of relatives who 


more 


corm 


i 





swered in a 


would use her 


orest lf 


vour vil 


hem there 


tl it it be 


him eve rything 


! 
e had the 
ne when 

iy 

int for the fact 
Lanne , 


la profi 
r his heir 
e, people 
Th 
‘ ire 
I rceum 
ling be 
lortunate 
¢ ir 
terling 
ia 
me ne 
j n 
y ] i? 
1 t I 


4 art 
) argue 
mort , 
ng 

gned 














you t! | T er 

erm ‘ ! ere 1 

occa nall t , ir 

der If u < ee the 

here he doe 

elf in a dar et filled with things she 
has used to wor herself ind other pe é 
ttle pl that ed, pron ' notes 
iva t ner I 1 lor ¢ eSSE n he 
failed to meet, gr Ane nst him whic! 
he uncot yu t ed year 

She cherishes them | yg th her b 
veil and the dead baby’ hoe o that 
when she i ad she can reach up, take 
them all down, add them up and wee} 
But she never discounts them nor destroys 
iem. The fi hh e-cleaning instinct 
with which endowed never leads her 





to set this little dark corner of 


mader 
Miss Betty had merely tossed her will up 
there 


for future reference 











¥, Who had recently mart i 
come to live with her rhe only difference 
hetween this one and the others which she 
had required me to draw for her was t t 
if the nepl vy had } irer t the time 
of her death one {ot the estat t ild he 
held in trust for them unt t he vere of 
age 

She Vu ¥ tnirt elgnt and he 1d 
become a potential grandmother i 
agination, though I could see no marked 
change in her appearance She w: vhat 
I should ¢ lal b A nal not iIpject 
is the more a | ls of her sex 
ire, to writ es fading of 
the eyes, which give rm expre 
on, as if far wit ready he 
come the dim gl ve 

When a year passec Be l 
not pay the usual v tton office | 


ferred that the 
gained a hold upor 
iving man or 
to aequire 


William Calloway, the 


nephew, wa in 





energetic and progre ve oung mat He 
and his wife took their place with a sort of 











ettled assurance in the wial life of Bed 
ford As the y became more prominent 
Miss Betty seemed to retire I will not ad 
mit that thought much about it myself 
Subconsciously no doubt I was aware of a 
certain sense of relief at having fir 1 
posed of a decidedly troublesome client 
I keep a sort of bachelor car, a ttle 
black roadst vith a powerful engine and 
not muecl eating capacit When the 
weuther tinve ’ r } bit to outr , 
the worries of the d with a drive ver the 
count! roads round Bedford Like most 
people W > iive n town, | am fond of t 
eountry, as one fond of a relative who 
live it a convenient distance Che green 
fields, the wild roses blooming by the road 
ide, the womert ling in the dark door 
ways of old farmhouse it evening witt 
their faces lifted like forlorn prayers that 
have been repeated a tl ind time ip 
peal to me I have a poetic nature wl t 
| have never abused by Vriting verse 
hese onnet and elegis f the w le 
wthe me, there ‘ without exciting the 
impertinent an ” trad e then to 
the singing rhythm of mere word 
Il usually take the roa VI nh pa the 
Calloway place because it is the best road 
n the count thar t 1 number of d 
nyreeable cen between M Bett ing 
thie road comm onerT * ina be lant the 
cenery is pa ia ! land enchanting 
The Calloway home elf affords a charn 
ng view nis } i ( ! Nnouse et tar 
back fror the higl na tawn that 
spreads into meadow either side. There 
are trees in the n \ very old and 
peaceful oaks, w Lappear to have settled 
with the storms of life by growing gnarled 
and crooked ir ne trugy. And there re 
paths bene the tha how in the « 
like white mer pon the gras 
| frequently had a glimpse of M Re 
wit \ i ne « e® of e pat I 
yracef e. | ve, likea daug 
te t the I 1 poet gure 
of speec! ly practical 
\ me é | met 
her ed adadle i 
pM At | rse i t t nva LOLY 
flung | sn mansimdl ol eae mnkod 
t if ‘ ind pra ed lew ise l 
va uWwa r on these ca yt ) 
pring fron ir, Seize m t the reins 
i 1 uve l itastrophe But the event 
ime off. She was a devilishly good 
I ewom she i i y erked his 
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masculine 
the reir gave nim a stinging blow 
r whip and cavorted by, sitting 
‘ saddle as if the horse 
her had been a rocking-chair com- 
front. At the same 
would pass me a curt nod along 


with the dust she kicked up. 


with a 


fortably elevated i 


Sut after the advent of the William Cal- 
loways I rarely saw her in the open. I had 
that she was somewhere in the 





ible intuition to 
no attention; in fact, I con- 
that way as usual, 
which attracted me. 
gossip It is a 
ss and irresponsible censorship which 
most people fear more than they fear the 
laws of the land or the will of God, because 
ind damaging in its ef- 
fects y would become inconceivably 
corrupt without it. If any considerable 
number of persons in a community really 
bandaged their tor “perfect law 
* recommended by that apostle 
exercised the powers of 
freely than the other disci 
tians would take an uncivil 
advantage of the situation 
ly and oper ly than 
they dare condemn an up-and-doing gossip 
The 
{ s never been sheathed, and 
it never will be There are no pacifists so 
far as the grapeshot of language goes. We 
may complain of the injustice and coward- 
ice, but the sniping keeps up, enough to 
everybody's faults and to preserve 
v of every body’s virtues 
I am myself man with a legal 
discretion which prevents me 
from indulging often in gossip. But there 
of relaxation in everyone’s 


to talk another 





motor out 
was 


never In 





immediat 





pociet\ 


gues in the 
of kindne 
probably 


anathema more 


who 





ple even Cnri 
and unchristiar 


to condemn more fierce 


under present conditions 


sword that ha 


tongue isa 


expose 


a busy 
training in 
( me momer! ts 


fe when he desires with 


ibout someone else not to tell what he 
knows but more frequently to find out 
what the other fellow knows about the per- 
on under discussion 

‘Thompson,’ I remarked casually one 
morning, ““we do not see much of Miss 
Betty these days.” 

SNe eem to have receded,” he ob- 


served after a pause during which he 


v bent 
and affected to be busy doing some- 


over 
thing to his 
I often noticed 


of Thompsor 


ypewriter 
a disposition on the part 
name of this client 





was mentioned to ass a manner which 
Was Of t and sigt ant and at the same 
time approac g levity 





Exactly what do you mean, Thomp- 
oO * | demanded Recede’ is an ebb 
tide term W cl pplies to a persor 
of Miss Callow | 

“T wa just tl ng ol omething I 

he i the other day,” he answered, looking 
ip at me wit 1 air of mild surprise, as if 
he was wondering politely why I should 
bee par ilar about his having used a 
backward \ to expre his opinion 

What d uu hear?” I asked 

That last nephe he imported seems 





Morton, the 
oining farm, was telling 
ws on tl the other 


man 


e street 
s out 


there 


illoway is by way 








of ng ntifie farmer. He plowed up 
M Betty’s clover in the spring and 
planted corn on that lar He sowed wheat 
vhere she alw ved | And he de- 
‘ es there | not be a stalk of cotton 


place Put all the cotton land 
n hay grasse Morton says he is making 
1 success of it spects for a bumper 


g smoothly 
xious to get 
r care of the 





Yes, under her direction,” Thompson 


corrected Ca vay doesn’t take orders 
He gives ther M r ays Miss Betty is 
out of a jol Nobody to boss, nothing to 
do. He says she hasn't got spunk enough 

order the eat to the tchen in her own 
house Mr William has taken entire 
< +r¢ {the} Ise 

| tened, endea ring to mjure the im- 
aye i ti ed tabie womal na state 
of re 

Callowa Miss Betty’s saddle 


horse not long ago and he has purchased a 
? , I went on. 


never would have 


should have 


over 





she hasn't done it yet. Never 


That’s 
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why I said just now that she had receded,” 
he concluded 
“‘Contentment 


I returned with 


often leads to repose,” 
idied indifference. 

4 suppose so,” he answered, grinning; 
“but that is not the general impression 
held in Bedford about Miss Betty’s state.” 

I considered the wisdom of revealing the 
curiosity I felt on this point. Thompson 
gratified it voluntarily. He likes to talk, 
especially about somebody. 


“They say she looks meek and re 






’ } igned, 
like a person who does not expect ever to be 
well agair he added 
“Not ill?” I let out too impulsively 
“Oh no. Just lost her grip. Comes to 
the same thing, I imagine,”’ he answered. 
During the week following this conversa- 
tion with Thompson my thoughts dwelt 
frequently upon the Calloways as a family 
group. The singular and often adverse ele- 
ments which go to make up family life have 
always interested me. You rarely find one 
composed of individuals who would volun- 
tarily live together in the more or 
anguishing intimacies.of the domestic rela- 
tion A man chooses the wife he has once, 
but in all probability he would not choose 
her the The same is true of 
her. P by their offspring nat- 
urally; otherwise they would never endure 
so much patience the wear and tear of 
bringing them up. And children do not 
often bear the hardship of having parents 
longer than is necessary to achieve inde- 
pendence. They usually take to their heels 
at the first opportunity, preferring some 
other relation and other h 
We refer to the family as the unit of na- 
tional life, but probably no other unit is 
subject to so many violent changes. The 
ordinary business firm composed of indi- 
viduals from half a dozen ranks in society 
will outlast a normal family group every 
time This is because the interests of the 
firm are identical; but there are all forms 
of competition involved in the domestic re- 
lation, not to mention the inevitable fric- 
tion of wearing one another smooth enough 
to be endurable 
I do not recall now, but no doubt this 
and other similar trains of thought engaged 
my reference to the Callo- 
ways period. I passed the 
imes in the late afternoon. 
It was at the harvest season and there were 
evidences of unt men stalk- 
ing across the hayfields like long shadows 
in the dusk, 





] 
less 


+ 


second time 





arents come 


irdships 


attention with 
during 
place several 





sual activities 


» loaded teams coming 
into the bar And William Calloway 
always in foreground, where for so 


years Miss Bett principal 





many 





figure, rumpled but r womal 
performing with childish ardor the tasks of 
a man 

If the house had been near the road I 
should have been tempted to drop in. You 


can do that 
formal drive 
seems to 
was not in 
setty 1 hi: 


tr 





ansact bus ’ 
was nothing of this 
I could not get over the feeling that my 


client might be in need of advice, possibly 
the protection of the law. 
“Thompson,” I 1, coming into the 





office briskly 


unfinished business 1n 


one morning, “have we any 
connection with the 
Calloway estate?” 


Untinished?”” he 


pre poster yu 


ated as if the very 


eSE A tee ; 


certainly 


‘ rep 
idea 
not 

“What about that lease on the bank 
building? When does it expire?” I asked 


Some time soor 


Wa 


" , | believe,”’ heanswered. 
“Well, look it up and find out. I nm 
Miss Betty.” 


property has 


ust 
take the 

“But that 
told me 


Sold!” I 


been sold,”’ he 


exclain 
“William Czllowa 








we were not consulted 


Calloway has his own attorneys, Reeves 


& Reeves. The sale was made through their 
office, | believe,”” he said, referring to an- 


other legal tirm 


More thar 
pressed her 
property 
disposed of it 


so because of 





some cause Whi 

I spent the day conjecturing. 

There are moments when the commonest 
man becomes a poet, and occasions when 
the most timid man is brave. And the 
times when a man feels that it is his duty to 


e are 
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It makes no difference 
what his attitude is to the sex in general or 
how weil he may have fortified himself wit! 
wisdom against every woman in particular. 
The hour comes wher the voice of a muscu- 
lar six-foot hero somewhere in him calls 
him to stand up and defend one of 
creatures, for no other reason than 
that she i woman and needs it. 

I felt thi exalted, indigna 


It was the principle of the thing tl 


protect a woman. 


upon 


these 








nt, stern. 
it stirred 


I had 


way 
I tne t! £ é 


me, not my interest in Miss Betty. 





none. I thought of her much as one might 
think of a female Samson who had indis- 
creetly submitted rself to be sheared by 





a barber 

However, I admit it was with an unex- 
pected sense of relief that I passed the 
William Calloways coming into Bedford i: 
their car as I was leaving in mine that 
afternoon 

I was prepared to meet an 
that might arise, but naturally I preferred 
to see my client alone. 

I turned into the drive and swung round 
in front of the Calloway home in a spirited 
manner. I felt no trepidation at the thought 
of the approaching interview; in fact, | 
could think of a dozen ways to begin it 

I had mounted the steps and was in the 
act of pulling the knob of the old-fashioned 
doorbell when my attention was attracted 
by a slight sound—a sort of cadence. Upon 
turning my head I beheld Miss Betty; the 
cadence to which I have just alluded came 
from the rustle of her skirts. She had risen 
far end of the veranda and was ad- 
vancing me. 

I should never have recognized her but 
This was the or ly feature she 
had that was not changed. It sat up on her 
face like a little pink apostrophe. Her ski: 





y emergency 








at the 


to meet 


r her nose 


} f 1 


always reddened by exposure to the weathe 
lair that of an invalid 


Che color of her eyes was still that clear 


and pale like 


was 


blue, but their expression was mild, near! 
beseeching. I remember only that her 
mouth had given way into something like 


an exclamatory expression, lips rounded up 





and slightly parted. She was, otherwise, 
diminished, as if she had been suffering or 
dieting. She hada figure—line yu under 


curved In 


which at the 
she had never permitted a line to do 


some 





she 


have been my imaginatior 


was of thin material 
but I 


wore 


Ipressior that there Was some- 





| ‘ 
thing femininely superfluous about this gar 
ment, possibly ruffles. It was the color of 


the lavender mists one sees at evening upor 
’ yan 


ite autumr The collar of 


the hills in tl 





webbed stuff d low beneath her 
throat witha en had the head ol 
i veiled Madonna carved on it I noticed 





T. ’ 











me, j Colonel Wilkie he ex 
claimed, 
‘How do you do, Miss Betty? 
raking n t off with one hand and clas} 
! her | ad with the other 


In my excitement I continued to hold 
shed me. A woman can do that 
, . 








when she reminds a man of nothing else but 
mart I released her hand or wher l 
felt her fingers relax 
How well you are looking!’ I told her 
as We We back and sat vn behind tl 
“Do vou t or e asked mildly 
merely by way of replying, I t! ht 
Never A iso fit!’ L insisted 
I could have gone on indefinitely telling 
her how she looked. I could have painted 
ne, portrait in the softest pastel words that 
belong to women as blue belongs to the sky 
I had ‘‘liberty,”’ as the preachers say wher 
the breath of spiritual comes free 
I wanted to tell her looked like 
sin an old garde! to rest n 
myself. This was very remarkable because 


not a social gift with 
never before had I 


speeches are 





any time And 








fe the least inclination to compliment 
Betty Ca \ Hal ome I attribute 
it to the ' 

manner. Ther 

about her 

think, and said something al if 


a pleasant day, 


by way of changing the sub- 


I remembe r telling her that t wi f 
I had ever known Il was en- 
thusiastic about the day, as if it had sud- 
denly become very dear to me I called it 


a “tawny-headed child of the skies,’’ which 


is one ¢ 


the best day 





Concluded on Page 36 








Re eter I pea 





oe 


CASTLES 


OU have lost the knack ot build 
ing them—you know it! 


= : 
, = Right? No, WrONg. 
Build Vour Castlh J in Spain. 


They will come to you again as you 


— 


rs 


watch picture-plays—the magnificent 


2 


productions of Paramount and Artcratt, 
rich with stars, superbly directed, won- 
derfully staged, and clean as sunshine. 

Day-dreams, day-dreams, every man 
is entitled to them occasionally. They 


help him on. He is not a machine. 


Paramount and Artcraft motion 
pictures have brought more to us 
Americans than we have yet realized. 


nse som COO o> -———_ <= 





. 


OME By seeing these LWO By 
War r name in the a ertise- mark y” nan 


ments of your local theatre 


7 OR 

UCLUIOS <x 
yore 
shea 





NE 
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Their closeness to our own deepest 
emotions has caused us to live more 


vividly—to see lite out of other people's 
eyes—to develop a more generous 


personal philosophy. 


Paramount and Arteraftt motion pic- 
tures give a man a better teeling towards 
Smith in the next street-—make him 
ready to reconsider his opinion of his 
worst enemy. Sounds like religion, 
but it isn’t \ ' 
with the shell off, magic’d off by 
the foremost stars — superbly directed 

in c/ean motion pictures —name- 


worthy to be called Paramount! 


/ 
Artcraft 


how to be sure of seeing Paramount 


Three Ways [0 Know and Artcraft Motion Pictures 


these trade three By seeing these trace 


t mark rr name flashed on the 


creel e the theatre 


‘FAMOUS PLAYERS ~ LASKY CORPORATION ¥. OP 


@J ADOLPH ZUKOR Pres JESSE L LASKY Ue Pres CECIL B DE MILLE Drrector General ess . 
w YORK wy \ e 
| ta _- 


it’s just you, you yourself 





















———_—AS— 





——o 





cy 
X 


by 50 


“FOREMOST STARS, SUPERBLY DIRECTED, IN CLEAN MOTION PICTURES” | : 
















(Concluded from Page 34) 
was a ver ¥ vu of peech to ms ike 
fT} in d about an ordinary Aug st 


She appeared to be startled again. She 


ood 








egarded m h that look a woman has 
when she sees the door of a room open 
which she has never seen open before, and 
which she suspects may have an arsenal 
inside, 

I perceived that she wa natching this 
way and that in he mind tor another less 
intimate abject she could not find it, 
Meanwhile I went or drawing the day 
closer and closer about her I had got as 
far as the evening with its bridal veil of 
sta when she cut in, not abruptly but 
gently, between my last word and her alarm 
of what the next one n gnt be. 

“What have vu been doing with your- 


self?’’ she asked hastily. 

‘Hedging, by heaven! She’s trimming 
the ails before the wind—and I am the 

nd!"’ | thought to myself. I was exalted. 
I felt like ten thousand 

“What have I been doing?” I repeated 
aloud “The same old things—pleading 
other men’s cases, not my own. It is be- 
ginning to pali or me,”’ 

She was in danger again and showed it by 
a certain indet le change of « xpression 
as if she were hurrying round inside pulling 
down shade 

Jut that is not the question,” I went on. 

“What have you been doing with yourself? 
We have not seen you in Bedford for ages.” 

“Oh, nothing at all,” she answered, look- 
ing down 

I perce ived then what I had not noticed 


flowered silk bag hanging 





before—a little 
from her wrist 

She thrust her fingers into this thing, 
drew forth a piece of embroidery stretched 
on hoops, and be yan to work her needle In 
and out with a resigned air 


It was miraculous. Not the embroid- 
ery~-I am no judge of needlework — but 
the sight of Betty Callow tinkering with 
this puerile thing as if it were he had to 
do or think about in the world! Still, the 
effect was becoming Il wa ithed and 
amazed at the ime time 

You ee William ha hargre I the 
farm,” she said, looking up for a moment. 


I nodded 


And Francesisan excellent ho ekeeper. 


She looks after everything so much better 
than I ever did.”” I remained silent 
William is ver uccessful,’’ she in- 
ted, as if she desired torefute the meaning 
of th ilence He is pregressive. He has 
dea He is doing wonderful things for th 
land. You should he him talk about that. 


lie cherishes soil as if it were a delicate and 
precious thing 


I merely listened while she went on prais 
ing Calloway for everything she could think 
of But I remained as silent as a judge on 
the bene? 

“And hei plenad sine ma she 
begat iva “You re nbe the bank 
! ding Lalw inot be sold 

“Y, " | answers le g the word out 


his reference to the bank 


called my attention to the purp« 








Ye The taxe i! I \ 1 re 
member \ eu re and the ir 
t t He 1 le quite a t on the 
ale hie ‘ } ‘ 
And wt did he do e money?” 
I asked dryl 
‘He invested it for me in municipal 
bond No repal no e, you see 
not even taxe 
I saw. There was no question about the 
investment It was good. Also there w 
no question about Calloway’s dealings. He 
was evidently on the square 
hat is how | came to give him and 
Frances the car He le more than the 
purchase price I it leal,”’ she ex 
plained 
But you st Ket to the horse?” I 
‘het ted aect f 


‘ He as alw when I ‘ 
So we ad r \ W m boug! 
iy pre i i ed \ he money 
Re Vy it Wa © Wise g to do 
) wisdom NI Ret y oked too 
is i she ha en vel it 
I regarded he atte \ Her head 
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r of legs and arms 
and you chose a man with 
a will ‘of hi is an 

She considered this very lucid explanation 
an absent look which 
swam past me through her tears out across 
Then suddenly she seemed 
to a that I also had taken something 
i She made a quic x 


two pale wisps of hair on either 
nape of he r neck that turned up enticingly. 
| was trying to fix my 


y dropped herembroidery hoops 
iat they rolied from her 
lasped them closer 
: that if I released them she 
ub her nose or strike it 

g blows she habitually 
eer ring organ when she 
I could not bear 


» smacked both han re over he 
v ould imm ediat ly 
as if it came with oo last expir- 


I stared at her in ama 


was disturbed a excited. 
not afford to leave her lon; j 


ubtless would, become 


but I was determined to preserve at 
e in memory not caricatured 


and clung to her fingers 
I was com} let ly unnerved DY the 
became a hesitation, I doddered b: 
half a dozen differer ever deliberately 
his min ‘i to bea fool. | 
to "2 el] an d act natur 
, regardless of reason, 


a man ever did under such 
Then the conviction 
lost this opportunity 





of exalted foolishness. 
ng vision of how happy a man could 


1 the woman herself 
from my thoughts all 


never shown before i 
She ‘Pe rmitted me 


them as if it had been the dust on 
The defenses laboriously built up 
i vanished like the 


3S of her e xpre ssion 





primping aoe r ont poet batting t 
tears from her eyes, whicl 
down, stopped and winked 





fleeting moment of desperate apprehension. 
} lifted despairing 
had I seen a woman 





y her hands folded in 
the parti ular forn of unreasonab 


neither winced at 
nor withdrew her hands 1: re eturned joyfully. 


e perceived that I was 








nly overwhelmed with 


» had ever had the courage to make 
thoughtful of me 


They never allow me to do anythin 





rded her with a kind of 


ch people usually begin, 








M irrie d } people aly 

















embarrassed by the 
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“No doubt I am glad you have the grace 
to own a proper feeling, Betty,”’ I answered 
bitterly. ‘‘You tortured me with your 


coldness.” 


It is as natural for a lover to lie as it is 
for a bird to sing. 

“T!” she exclaimed. 

“Certainly. Who else could have done 
it, since you are the only woman who has 
bee *n in my thoughts for five years!” 

She was silent, which disturbed me. I 
feared she was reviewing the past for some 
evidence of my anguish. 

“You showed a ruthless indifference to 
me on all occasions,’”’ I went on reproach- 
fully. ‘“‘And when you came to my office 
you would give me just enough of your con- 
fidence to inspire my hopes, then you would 
change the subject—and make a will! You 
did that six times!” 

She really believed me. Since there was 
no foundation in fact for such belief I 
knew that she loved me. A woman always 
believes what she wants to believe. And 
she has the faith to remove mountains of 
doubt in this business. She lifted her eyes 
to mine, permitted them to rest there as 
a kind of balm to an open wound. I felt 
no shame. On the contrary, I was elated. 
When the whole woman is so near it is dif- 
ficult and finally impossible to be con- 
tented with no more than her two hands. 
I drew her to me; I kissed \” r hair and her 
eyes, which she, seeing what was coming, 
sed obediently. I lifted her face and 
kissed her perfectly. 

They who know nothing about the cour- 
age of love may praise that of a man who 
takes a city; but such brute force of the 
legions behind him is not to be compared 
desperate adventure of a lover 

, Sl vanded, takes the woman whom 
he has fought and feared half a lifetime! 


sense of duty tothe wor rid, tosoc iety, 





cl 






wi ith t} 








and 4 to those other nearer kin was o ad in 
us for more than an hour. Then my dear 


Betty looked up at me witha startled air. 

“Hathway,” she exclaimed, “I shall 
obliged to make another will.” 

I laughed; I seized her and kissed her 
six times, naming each for a will she had 
already made. 

‘There are William and neces; they 
are so dear and good, I must provide for 
them!” she insisted. 

“But does not your 
everything to them an 
asked her. 

“Yes, but I want to live here myself,’ 
she went on. 

Then she outlined her 
will. She would inve I 
had received for the bank building in the 
farm adjoining the Calloway place. This 
land was, as it happened, for sale 

“And I'll just give it to William out- 
right,’ she decided cheerfully. 

‘Done! You can make them a wedding 
present of it,’’ I told her, 





queatn 








The next morning I entered my office 
stepping like a ore et geon 


Thompsor “J said, fixing my eye 
calmly upon him, “‘I am about to be mar- 
ied.” Le xpected him to be astounded by 
this news. On the contrary he showed not 
the faintest 


congrat 





i } yee +4 
> you, coioneil. he said in 


ulate 


tones which implied that he | ad been wait 





ing some time for the opportunity to do so. 
“But you do not ask the of the 
lady,”’ I said, shaking his hand vigorous 





“It would be easy to guess,”” he replied, 
grinning broadly. 
“‘T wager you couldn’t doit in a thousand 


years!”’ I exclaimed. 


wv? 


** Miss Betty, of course! 

“Who told you?” 1 demanded, taken 
bacl K. 

“Well, you see, I have been here in this 
office with you a long time, so I knew how 
things were between you.” 

“Oh, you did, did you!” I retorted, un- 
accountably nettled. It is astonishing how 
much others know about you that you 
never suspect yourself. 

I turned my back on him and started for 
the door of my private office. Just as I] was 





entering Thompson said something. 






“What's that?” I asked tartly, seeing 
that he was still grinning. 

“T said, sir, that women are like death. 
get you at last, no matter what you 








hy hompson, such sentiments ill become 
a young man. Satire is the last weapon of 
defeat,”’ I admonis . 
“I know it, sir. Mine is due to the back 


A 





kick of an old rifle in this office,” he re- 


plied, referring no doubt to me. 
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— The Hole Maker — 
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‘ 
+ VW! make 1500 good tools 
| which are used and 
praised mechanics the 
H world over. A few of them 
} which are very useful in the 
| home are described in out 

booklet — 
**The House That 
Jack Fixed’’ 
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The Ought-to-be-done Things 


Here is a reflection of real life—in more ways than one. Busy 
Wife has wanted that mirror put up ever since it was delivered, a 
week ago last Tuesday. Naturally, she isn’t “handy with tools,” 
and that tired business man ‘‘doesn’t have time.’’ So Wife 
essayed the job with a nail that she couldn’t drive in far enough 
to hold. Smash! Cost of smash, $3.19, one nervous headache, 
one spoiled day ° 


If Mr. Punch, the Hole Maker, had been there to help, the 
mirror would have been hung in no time at all—and frm/y. 
He’s that handy, capable household aid with eight drill points, 
of eight different sizes, in his handle. You pick out the point 
you want, put it into Mr. Punch’s bulldog jaws. You Push— 
He Twists. Ina jiffy you have a smooth, deep, round hole in 
even the hardest kind of wood. In goes the nail, screw, or 
screw-hook to stay. 


There’s nothing like Mr. Punch for a woman to use. He 
works so easily, so quickly, so surely. He’s as great a help for 
the man of the house, too. Mr. Punch costs $1.80 at most good 
hardware shops. Be sure to see his picture on the yreen-covy ered 
box. 


Goodell-Pratt Company, Greenfield, Mass., U.S. A. 
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Women and the War 
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i an. months before our country cast in her lot with the 
Allies, the United States Tire Company anticipated the 
desirability of utilizing the services of American women in 
manufacturing tires. 

In the great factories where the United States Tires are 
made, alert, nimble-fingered women are emulating their sisters 
of England and France—performing some of the heavier work 
formerly assigned to men. 

Over 2,000 of our men are now in khaki or navy blue. They will fight 
the thing through, with millions of other good Americans. 





Meanwhile, women are carrying on a share of the work. 

Our advanced methods of manufacture have made it comparatively 
simple for us to make this vital change. 

Processes developed to the point of perfection subordinating human 
equations, and precluding error, guarantee the uniform and balanced 
goodness that gives infinite satisfaction to users of United States Tires. 

By taking over work for which they are thoroughly suited, our women 
employees release men for the heavier factory jobs. 

This enables us to accomplish the herculean task of speeding up produc- 
tion to meet the ever growing demand for United States Tires, 

—the demand that has phenomenally increased the sales of United 
States Tires month by month for the last two years. 


United States Tires 


are Good Tires 


Also Tires for Motor Trucks, Motorcycles, 
Bicycles and Aeroplanes. 


United States Tube and Tire Accessories Have All the Sterling 
Worth and Wear that Make United States Tires Supreme. 
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BANKING IN WARTIME 


By Al. D. WELTON 


ONEY, on the distinguished author 
ty of Napoleon, is the first 
war. Thesecond essen 
} is more money; 
and the third essential, still more money. 

In war matters Napoleon is a respectable 
authority, but so far as this world war is 
concerned his statement is not wholly true 
The demand of this war is for materials 
for all the great variety of goods and mer- 
chandise used in military operations and 
t incident to them. In no 

ll the great producing na- 
aneously engaged. Here- 
tofore the belligerents could always buy 
from the neutrals and the neutrals could 
livert their productive efforts to the satis- 
fying of this demand. Under such circum- 
was, therefore, all important 


stances money 
turned into war mate- 


essential 
to success in 


tial, by the same authority, 





ne operations 
other war have 


ons been simul 





because it could he 
als and food 
] 


In this war, particularly since the United 









a participant, money is not 
his country has funds in 
but it has not the necessary 


It has money to buy and build 
it has few ships. It has funds for 
machine guns, cannon, aéroplanes, 
lothing and equipment for soldiers, but 


there is apparer tly a short of all these 











. Billions of dollars have been ad 
vanced to the Allies, but ships, wheat, sugar 


and coal would be more acceptable. 


The Key to the Business Status 


Money Is necessary to the productior of 
modities, Dut money cannot 


Nevertheless, the 


a war demands talent 


all these con 
nstantly produce them 
financing of easel whith 
\ 
l 


t and unique as the talent and sl} 





as gre 


necessary for the direction of large military 
operations The eyes of the world turn 





s of armies to the move 
financiers, and banking 
part of the whole 


from the movement 
j 


ments and plans of 





integral! 
machinery whic! 
The 


the condition of business. The 


Sal complcated 
war calls into operation. 
condition of the the index to 


Danks 1S 
cor dition 


of business tells the 


jegree of the difficulty 
that will be er yuuntered in the effective 


prosecution ol the 





In this country at this time the conditior 
of the federal reserve banks is the Key to 
the business status. Mention fed 
eral reserve system as the guardian of the 
nation’s financial integrity has been made 
often enough Reiteration of the system’ 


qualifications and capacity to meet any de 














gree of financial stress | produced an all 
but pathetic confidence its power It 
has power s unprecedented in the 
financial his f the United States, but 
the ledera ve banks, like all other 
banks, have tations [heir success i 





meeting the strain imposed on them by war 


conditions wlll be complete or incomplete, 
successful or partially successful, according 
to the length of time the 


When the 


war 
} 


reserve Danks reac the 





tions set for them by te law, as tl : 
must if the war lasts long enough, and 
then the further limitations set by eco- 





nomic law, the war will not stop for that 
reason; defeat will not come, be« 
cess or failure depends on the capacity to 


produce materials; but there will be a 


change in economic conditions, in price 
evels, in zeal for business enterprise, in 
methods of living, in industrial activity 


attest the enormously 


return 


and the changes 
greater difficulties to come with the 
f a condition of 
One who would understand 
must derstand banking con- 
and most of all must he understand 
the federal system and what the 
statements of its condition mean in rela- 
on to war 





peace 

war activi- 
ties also un 
ations, 
reserve 


The federal reserve system is primarily 
a scheme of commercial banking. It was 
designed to afford a means whereby the 
reserve resources of all commercial banks 
could be pooled for the common protection 
and bank credits could be transformed into 
currency for common circulation. This is a 
blind and perhaps technical statement, but 
he process is simple enough. 

Suppose a merchant borrows from a bank 
n his note and thereby secures a credit in 
f He writes a 


he form of a deposit account. 





check against the account and with it pay 

for merchandise he has purchased. He sells 
the merchandise and thereby secures funds 
with which to pay the bank what he has 
The ban have had a 
variety of reasons for making the loan, such 





borrowed. k may 








as the character and standing of the mer- 
chant, but, theoretically at least, the mer 
chandise involved a tne 
loan and is often s By 
the loan operation the value ol the mer- 
chandise gets representation in the form 


of bank credit. If the operation 
the bank 
> of its maturity, 


merchant cl 


goes no 


note until the 





nolas the 


when payment by the 


Under 


resources 


oses the transactior 


umstances a banks 
soon be exhausted, 
and 


cash WU 


because it Is 
hold a 
against ae 
Such exhaustion of bank 


resources and the necessary stopping of loan 


might 
obliged by law prudence to 
percentage of reserve 
posit habiiities 

operations are wh 


Now the 


system, 


at formerly caused panics. 
bank, if a member of the 


may take tne 





reserve 


merchant's note to 





the reserve bank, have it rediscounted, and 
count the resultant credit as reserve or re- 
‘ n equivalent in currency — federal 
notes, which are issued througn the 

I bank 
Thus merchandise may be turned into 
credit and credit into currency and the 
lending bank can go on making loans as 
long as its reserve funds hold out. The re 














serve banks may go on rediscounting as 
long as their reserve funds hold out, and 
business need not be halted by any lack of 
banking capacity An increase in discount 
and redl r ite ulte enough to 
re 1 business in ordi times. 

There are many variations in the form 
oft the process, but each one is designed to 
meet the same need turning merchandise 
values into bank credit and bank credit 
into currency or an equivalent credit with 
the reserve ir tution. The final respon- 
SIDI ty Sw ! the K, which 

my} sed of its tockholders 
and depositors resources of all 
the banks that are the resery 
ystem are back in a huge 
coopera ve € erprise 

Tr} scheme constitute ommer< al 

ir ng, and com ercial banking must not 


Savings bal 


cing or in- 


vestment ban} g, both of which have to 
do with the collection of capital and its 
distribution in the permanent-investment 
form of stocks, bonds or mortgage 


The Ultimate Security 


TI 2 


note 





promissory and Dilis ol 


whict e the credit instruments 





created by the purchase and sale of mer 
chandise, are called self-liquidating By 
this it is meant that the sale of the goods 


I otes or bp 


when due. It is the re 
of the ¢ 


ued consun 


produced the funds to pay ther 


iance of the mar 





agers 


nery on the con 





all sorts of things 
e people The estimated time n 


yosed of deter 





t period ordi 





narily granted by the seller to the purchaser 


or by the bank to the latter 
from sixty 
tainty of payment, whicl 
the necessities of the 
th } 
materials will go on, marks the difference 
commercial pa- 


loans secured Dy 
per and loans secured by such collateral as 


days to four months. The cer 
Is guaranteed by 
the fact 


1s, consumption of 


people and 
I 


whatever 





be ween 
stocks, bonds or mortgages The borrower, 
by sale of the merchandise involved, comes 
into possession of a sum equal to the prin- 
cipal and may therefore pay his debt. The 
borrower who pledges stocks or bonds or 
gives a mortgage to a bank as security has 
ly the income from the properties or se- 
ce to pay the whole amount involved 
the securities must be or the proy 
must be disposed of; i 
markets are uncertain and delays are prob- 
able. Such difficulties are not encountered 
in the sale of merchandise or of merchant- 
able goods passing to consumption. 

commerce 
are negligible. In making collate 


or 









sold 





either case the 


The losses of banks or paper 


1oans 





they protect themselves by advar 


sums well within the known market value 
and, often, Dy 
on demand 


making the notes payabie 


The 





federal reserve bank 
designed to keep business moving, are { 
bidden to make loans on investment sé 


curities. They may 


secured by stock or bond co! 


not rediscount ! . 
era Many 


persons, including some members of Cor 


rte 





gress, seem to believe that these fi 
securities, common to Wall Street, were d 

criminated against in the Reserve Act for 
the purpose of discouraging 
As a matter of fact 


have no place in commercial banking 


spec ulatior 


investment secunritie 


Financing Government Issues 


banks 
>» of sub 


It is a fallacy to suppose that 


created themselves for the pu 


leading a 





sisting off business 
existence and exer all the 
attributes of parasites. The that 


business creates banks for its own conven 


sitical 





fact is 
and there 
are many 
it. Business places the credit it 


lence accommodation, thougt 
bankers who h 


sight of 


ve lost 





creates at 
given 
of the 
public book 


banks, and by them the credit is 
mobility and used for the 
community) Banks are the 
They are the scien 
primitive 
make possible 


benefit 











keepers 


ine outgrowth 
system of tore pay.” 
the barter of goods 
the use of credit and its re presen 
checks and currency Be 
banks we may buy goods 


of the 
They 
ough 





notes 
nave 
with goods. 


cause we 





What has war and war 
financing? It is through the 
use of bank ig agence prin ‘uy organ- 
ized for the duties outlined, that the Gov 


is to do with 
verything 





ernment must operate. Obviously in such 
a scheme of commercial banking, invest 
ment securities are disturbing intruders. 
But it is an investment security that the 


Government issues as a means of 
funds with ! 
The bonds issued by the Government are 
the same as all other bonds except in the 
security underlying them. Bonds issued by 
the United States Steel Co poration or a 
railroad are secured by a mortgage against 
Bonds issued by the Gov 
ernment are secured by its power to tax, 
which is relation to its ef 


securing 


“ h to prose ite the wal! 





its properties. 


measured in 


fectiveness by the power of the people to 





pay. In relation to monetary methods or 
banking operations the securities are ider 

tical Government bonds have all the 
drawbacks of the others and no advantage 
save in superiority of security hey are 


not self-liquidating 

The banks must, however, take the bond 
of the ¢ private 
unt! 


investors do 
that the 
be able to secure 
If private 
ors do take the bonds the banks must lend 


the money for 


overnment i 
because it is inkable 
should not 


to meet its needs. 





nment 
invest 
the purpose, because there 


would otherwise be a shortage Cred 


eatly expanded in order that the 


pure 


must be g 


bonds may be iased, and currency 


must be created to the amount necessary 
out of the credits. Already the Govern 
ment has sold more than five billions of 


about five billions of 
gold, silver, nationa 


bonds. There is on 





money and currency 


Dank no 





», greenback sury notes and 


federal reserve note in existence in the 
United States. There is much work for 
this money and currency to do. The gold, 


largely in the reserves 
the banks and the federal reserve bank 
There are millions in tills and pocket 
How then were the bonds paid for? Ob, 
ously by the use of bank credits, whicl 
expand and contract as needed, and |} 
federal reserve notes, which are the prod 
uct of bank credit 

The strain of financing the w 
fore, falls on bank credit, an 
depends on the capacity of the 
produce credit and of the reserve bar 
to make the credit safe 

In the matter of war financing under su 
circumstances the natural inquiry is d 
rected to the organization of the banks and 
the sufficiency of the organizatior | 


for instance, 1s 








ban} to 











‘ ri OO i ‘ j .* 
) ese les } SOO0 are nati } 
i nal bar inder the iW nu ‘ 
ember otf the fede resery em 
C ongre uuld not make er erst 
Da S Oral t naer tate VS ’ ! 
ry Ot the great mass of ite \ 
il t 296 are me ers: of e rese ( ~ 
r ‘ ent ! mwe t i ! iil t ‘ “4 
esources of the ntry An n e 296 
te nkKs Vy hose esource nave Dee 
mobilized through membership in the re 
erve tem are most of the i large 


It must be remembered that the Guar 


anty Trust Company, chartered under the 
banking laws of New York State, has a 
greater capital and surplus thar all the 
national and state banks of Virginia, for 


This trust company 
reserve 


instance, put together 
is a member of the system. Bu 
there are many thousands of state-char 
not These thou 
sands of banks are outside the coéperative 
system and much 
nation’s financial strength than if they were 


in it 





banks that are members 


less to the 


contribute 
The country therefore h: 
that are not being 
best advantage generally and add little to 
the mobilized resources usable for meeting 
the strain of war. 

For two years the Federal Reserve Board 
has been urging the state banks to join the 
federal reserve 
tions have coéperated in the urging. Last 
November President Wilson 
appeal to the state banks to come into the 
system as a means of further strengthening 
the reserve system. At the request of the 
Federal Reserve Board has 
amended the Federal Reserve Act. Objec 
tionable provisions have been removed or 
modified and provisions asked for have been 
added. 

Of course the state banks are not unpa 
triotic 


as banking 


resources used to the 


system. Bankers’ associa 


iddressed an 


Cor gress 


There are reasons why they have 
not allied themselves with the 
tem in large numbers 


reserve sy 


The Position of State Banks 


Before the war the state banker, consid- 
ering the question of joining the system, 
asked first what advantage it would be to 
him. The immediate was the redi 
privilege, could p 
commercial paper along to the reserve bank 
and so replenish his funds, insuring hi 
power to continue extending accommoda 

The paper which the 
erve banks Will accept however, care 
lly defined and rigidly scrutinized 
ntry banker none of it. He 
li the 
privilege he would have to sacrifice 
i depos 
with his correspondent banks. These bank 


answer 


count whereby he 





tion to his customers 
1] 





has little or 


found also that to 


cou 
secure rediscount 
certal 


neome from interest on 





is carried 


interest or and the reserve 


pay 


balances, 
Danks t 


rhere are smaller it 
raking account of them all, thestate banker 


do not ems also 











com hat, from the viewpoint # profit, 
the ivan e was against him 

Since the war began the e banks have 
been asked to consider not what they could 
get from the system b hat they could 
give to it. They have found that they car 
give much, and becavse they vuld give 
much about 250 have ned, including 


There are enoug! 


| out of the system nearly to double the 

















esources of reserve bank They car 
get from membership n ny more thar 
belore ¢ ept the co ( pride of helping 
win the war and loa iva t Liberty 
Bonds. Having little or no commercial pa 
| | ble for red ount, they argue 
tr latior no ty mproyved b 
ning the reserve er they say it ma 
even be worst I} vould perhaps brea 
elatio vith their ye depositary bar 
in emerge Havir no 
| er the ould not get help fr he re 
€ € nt The greate ne tre tne 
more helpless they declare th vould be 
] ea 7 increasing the banking strengt! 
the in ti the esource toa 
i of tr ountry, their membership i 
e reserve tem would impair it. Ever 
ind everything would be worse off 
ne¢ Thus they create a emma 


Conciuded on Page 4i 
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IN WRITING 


Py Oe? ea 
SRPRENGTH 


E show you here for the 
first time the biggest reason 
why Ajax Tires—Guaranteed in 
Writing, 5000 Miles—outlast their 
guarantee and outwear other tires. 


Built into Ajax Tires are Shoulders 
of Strength—burly supports bracing 
the tread its entire width. They 
mean more tread on the road—longer 
wear, because road friction is distrib- 
uted and does not come in one spot 
to wear through to the fabric. 
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Special Patented Feature 


Ajax Patented Shoulders of Strength 
mean a perfectly balanced tire—mean 
more tire where needed—extra life 
to take up shocks met by the tread, 
and more brute strength to meet 
brute contact. MORE MILES. 

It is this exclusive feature, most of all, 
that makes Ajax Tires 97°: Owners’ 
Choice. Of our great output all 
save 3°¢ are chosen by car users 
themselves as better tires than those 
first on their cars. 


AJAK ROAD KING 


*‘More Tread on the Road” 


Because of these supporting shoulders the 
tread of Ajax Road King has greater play 
and greater purchase — more contact surface 


n the road than other tires—more grip to 
grip with 

Ajax Road King Tire is a monarch in 
juality —a democrat in servic Note the 
triangle barbs of the tread. They hold 


ee —f 


AJAX RUBBER COMPANY, Inc., 1796 Broadway, New York 


the road—hold 


it in speed and safety 
Locate the Ajax Tire Supply Depot in your 
locality — headquarters for Ajax Tires, Ajax 
Inner Tubes—and real service 


Write for new booklet, “Ajax Shoulders of 
"* 


Stren -full of money-saving facts for 


ot 
Lil 
e 


tire users. 


5000 MILES 


“While Others are Claiming Quality, We are Guaranteeing It” 











Concluded from Page 39 

An unorganized effort to secure some 
changes in state laws and an organized 
effort to increase the use of trade accept- 
ances—a form of commercial paper accept- 
able for rediscount—are the remedies that 
have been applied. There are other angles 
of the situation, such as the small banker’s 
dislike for the so-called par-collection sys- 
tem of checks and his deep-seated abhor- 
rence of the comptroller of the currency, 
but are probably incidents of the 
apparent deadlock. The fact is that a little 
than half the banking strength of the 
country is organized for war or emergency 
and the best use of the credit machinery 








these ; 


more 


The getting of funds for war purposes is 
the job of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
That official has passed the bond-selling 
work along to the federal reserve banks, 
which are fiscal agents of the Government. 
The 1 banks are not organized for 
such work, so they have passed the larger 
part of the job along to Liberty Loan com- 
mittees, which are composed of volunteers 
and some few paid employees. 

The work of the reserve banks in regard 
to government bond is something 
completely divorced from commercial bank- 
ing. In the law they are empowered to 
deal in gold coin and bullion and to buy and 
government bonds, but the makers of 
that prov ision had in mind no such colossal 
financing as is now involved. The reserve 
banks tang as has been pointed out, dis- 
tinct duties in regard to issues of notes 
th irough these banks that 
the necessary expansion of credit and cur- 

war demands 
federal 





serve 


issues 


sell 


currency. It is 


rene to meet 


y can be made 
Government 


The issues reserve 


» of again making this world place 
f human beings to live in. There was 
mething pathetic in the fashion after 


and constantly 
under our stern as 
g waves would permit 
per placed all reli- 
looking to him to lead 
should peril befall. 
little group watched 


which she so persistently 


strove ( losely 





to stick 





safety and the 


It was as though her skip 
ance In 
his ship out of peril 
Therefore, we of 


our Skipper, 


our 


her from our afterdecks, with her sharp 
nose forever half or wholly buried in the 
creaming white smother we kicked up be 
hind us. 


It was a crisp bright February day when 
ve neared the coasts of the British Empire. 
At two o’clock in the afternoon we passed, 


ome hundreds of yards to starboard, a 
round, dark, bobbing object which some 
observers thought was a floating mine 


Others thought it might be the head and 
shoulders of a human body held upright in 
a life ring. Whatever it was, our ship gave 

a wide berth, shee ring off from the objec t 
nasharpswing. Almost at the same mo- 
ment upon our other bow, at a distance of 
not more than one hundred yards from the 
rooked course we were then pursuing, there 
appeared out through of the swells a 
feboat, oarle ss, abar doned, empty, except 
what looked like a woman’s cloak lying 
the tl Rising and falling to 
the swing of the sea it drifted down along- 
side of we could look almost 
straight pHi We did not stop to 
but going, zigzagging as 


one 





across warts 





us so that 
into it 


investigate Kept 


we went, and that old copy cat of a Tus- 
cania came zigzagging behind us. A good 
many persons decided to tie on their life 
preservers 

Winter twilight was drawing on when we 
sighted land—Northern Ireland it was. 
rhe wind was going down with the sun and 


waves were du 
rs began 
our plates 


lling 
ash 
Far 


re volving 


the sh arp crests of the 
ff, and blunt ol 


sounds agair st 








to s} 
with greasy 
away somewhere we saw the 
light of a lighthouse winking across the 
face of the waters like a drunken eye. That 
little beam coming and going gave me a 
feeling of security. I was one of a party of 
six who went below to the stateroom of a 
member of the group for a farewell card 
game 

Perhaps an hour later, as we sat there 
ntently engaged upon the favored indoor 
American sport of trying to better two 





pairs, we heard against our side of the ship 
a queer knocking sound rapidly repeated 
a sound that somewhat suggested a boy 
dragging a stick along a picket fence. 

‘| suppose that’s a torpedo knocking for 


admission,” said one of 


us, looking up from 
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notes through the federal reserve agent 
to the federal reserve banks. This oper- 
ation is, however, a polite fiction, recog- 


because of 
delicate 
think of the 


nized as a fact in the law 
desire to avoid 
sensibilities of 
issuing of ba exclusively a 
government function. Real ly it is a simple 
process of turning the value of goods on 
their way to consump form of 
credit most convenient for use nto bank 
credit if checks will meet the requirements, 
and into reserve notes if the demand is for 
a medium of general circulation. The war 
turning of other 
forms of credit that 
and there 


trespass on the 
those who 


k notes as 





tion into the 


necessitated also the 
wealth into 
bonds may be } 
the process of coining the bonds themselves 
into credit and currency. 


has 


usabie 


is also 


hased; 





With the entrance of the U 
into the war there appeared in the commer- 
cial world a new customer for all sorts of 
commodities. His wants were pressing and 
his power great. The demands of this cus- 
tomer, added to the normal demand and 
also to the abnormal demand from other 
countries at war and from neutral nations 
cut off from their usual sources of supply, 
called for an enormous increase in produc- 
tion. More credit was almost instantly 
needed, and its creation—and the currency 
incident to it—almost instantly begun. 
Bank deposits have increased millions 
and the circulating medium has expanded 
correspondingly. Conservative economists 
call it inflation and profess to see grave 
dangers in it. Like everything connected 
with war, it has dangers, but as yet they are 
potential, not real. So far the expansion is 
only the natural consequence of war. It is 


nited States 


. hear at 


EVENING POST 


very largely commercial. The addition to 
the deposits of banks reflects rather the 
speeding of business than an_ increase 





Loan ope 
made by 
Government have beer 


through Liberty 
The advances 
war bonds of the 


Danks 








large. A good deal of the money borrowed 
has been repaid, though not yet has the 
second war loan been digested At the 
close of business on January fourth, for ir 
stance, 640 ban in reserve and central 
reserve cities held $1,013,779,000 of ) 





ernment securities, and had loans of $423 
832,000 secured by government bonds and 
certificates. The figures are large 
of the amount of short-time 
which are designed for handling by 
The holdings of the reserve banks are com- 
paratively insignificant. They are, how- 
ever, quite large enough, when considered 
in connection with the ine amounts 
of government securities in the commercial 
banks, to demonstrate the and 
mark the tendency. If the reserve banks 
do not make loans against government 
bonds the other banks will not feel free to 
do so and the people will not be able to buy 
the issues that are pending. The injection 
of large amounts of government 
which are not self-liquidating, into the as- 
sets of commercial banks has its dangers. 
Not yet has the strain been particularly 
felt, but new loans for larger amounts are 
hand. The quantity of 
cured by government bonds is bound to 
increase. The government must have funds 
with which to buy materials. As the sur- 
pluses of the people are diminished by bond 
purchases and tax payments and the in- 
creased efforts to save fail to meet the great 
demands of the Government for money, as 


because 
certificates, 


banks. 


sed 





process 


bonds, 


loans se- 


WHEN THE SEA-ASP STINGS 


Concluded from Page 16) 


his cards and listening with a cheerful grin 
on his face 

I think it was not more than five minutes 
after that when an American officer opened 
the stateroom door and poked his head in. 





3etter come along, you fellows,”’ he 
said; “‘but come quietly so as not to give 
alarm or frighten any of the women. Some- 
thing has happened. The Tuscania—she’s 
in trouble!” 

Up we got and hurried aft down the 
decks, each one taking with him his cork 
jacket and adjusting it over his shoulders 
as he went. We came to the edge of the 


promenade deck aft. There were not many 
, as well as we could tell in the 
thick darkness through which we felt our 





persons tnere 


way, and not many more came afterward 
in all I should say not more than seventy- 
five. 


All the rest were in ignorance of what 
had oeccurred—a good many were at din- 
ner. Accounts of the disaster which I have 
read since my arrival in London said that 
the torpedo from the U-boat thudded 
into the vitals of the Tuscania, disarranged 
her engines, and left her in utter darkness 
for a while until her crew could switch on 
the auxiliary dynamo. I think this must 
have been a mistake, for at the moment 
of our reaching the deck of our ship the 
Tuscania was lighted up all over. Her il- 
luminati brilliant, but 
that, I suppose, was largely because we had 
become coamnnall to seeing 





on seeme q especially 
our fellow 
sas dark bulksat night. I should 
say she was not more than a mile from us, 
almost due aft and a trifle to the left. Bui 
in the winter evening the distance increased 
were running 
as our engines could 


transport 





eacn passing moment, for we 
from her as fast 
»>us. We could feel our ship throb under 
our feet as she picked up speed. It 


s feel like ards. Ne 





made 
} 


cow ir at hand a ship 

















was in distress, a ship laden with a precious 
freightage of American soldier boys, and 
here were we legging it like a frightened 
bird, weaving in and out or p tacks. 
We knew, of course, th at we were ur der 


orders to get safely away could in 
case one of those sea adders 
should attack our convoy. 
guardian destroyers would ever 


, the submarines 
We knew that 


now be 





hurrying to the rescue, and we knew land 
was not many miles away; but all the same, 
I think I never felt such an object of shame 


reali 





as I felt that first moment when the 
tion dawned on me that we were fleeing 
from a stricken vessel instead of hastening 
back to give what succor we could 


As I stood there in the darkness, with 
silent, indistinct shapes all about me, it 
came upon me with almost the shock of a 


physical blow that the rows of ligh ts I saw 
yonder through the murk were all slanting 
slightly downward on what wor id be the 
bow of the disabled steamer. These oblique 
lines of light told the story. The Tuscania 
had been struck forward and was settling 
by the head. 


Suddenly a little subdued “‘Ah! Ah!” 
burst like a chorus from us all. A red 
rocket—a rocket as red as blood sprang 
up high into the air above those rows of 
lights. It hung aloft for a moment, then 
burst into a score of red balls, which fell, 


dimming out as they descended. After a 
bit two more rockets followed in rapid suc- 
I always thought a rocket to bea 
beautiful thing. Probably this belief is a 
heritage from that time in my boyhood 
when first I saw Fourth-of-July fireworks. 
But never again will a red roc ‘ket. fired 
night be to me anything except a reminder 
of the most pitiable, the most heart-racking 
thing I have ever seen—that poor appeal 
for help from the sinking Tuscania flaming 
against that foreign sky. 

There wassilence among usas we watched. 
None of us, I take it, had words within him 
to express what he felt; so we said nothing 
at all, but just stared out across the waters 
until our eyeballs ached in their sockets. 
So quiet were we that I jumped when right 
at my elbow a low, steady voice 
Turning my head I could make out that the 
speaker was one of the younger American 
officers. 

‘If what I heard before we 
true,”’ he said, ‘‘my brother is in the outfit 
on that boat yonder. Well, if they get him 
it will only add a little more interest to the 
debt Lalre ~ady owe those damned Germans 

That was all he said, and to it | made no 


for there w »made. 


cession, 


spoke 


sailed is 


answer, as no answer to be 


Fifteen minutes passed, then twent 
then twenty-five. Now instead of many 
} ht ] 1 1 
small lights we could make out only a few 


faint pin pricks of light against the blac 
ness to mark the spot where the foundering 
must be. Presently we could d 
tinguish but one speck of light. Alongside 
this one special gleam a red glow suddenly 
appeared—not a rocket this time, but 
flare, undoubtedly. 
thesteady 
ing red one—descended and together were 
extinguished. Without being told we knew 
all of us—landsmen and seamen alike 
what we had seen. We had seen the la 
that poor ship, stung to death by : Be 
nish sea-asp. 

Still silent, we went below. Those of 
who had not yet dined went and dine 
Very solemnly, like men performing 
rite, we e drank to the 


vessel 


the two 


Toge ther 


lights white oneand thesprea 


ordered wine and 
























the ave ed in all ¢ ul les, re 
ew re to the ia n of fixe 

wealth. Railroads, buildings, industria 
piar and farms w be turned ! 
ind then into currency The nat \ te 
pending i Imuiated capit 

Dest te the ¢€ i ( tne ~t & Dan 
to accumulate gold, despite the control ex 
‘ ed over the export of goid, the teiltale 
17 age of gold in rese e to the la 
es of the reserve bant has been fo 

t time stead aecreasing, there 
dicating the wo ng out of tne t Thi 
mentioned. On January 12, 1917, the rat 
of gold reserve to the net deposit an 
federal-reserve-note abilities of the reserve 
banks was 81.2 per cent; on the same day 
In 1918 it was 62.9 per cent. 

How long will it be before the expendi 
ture of our accumulated wealth begin 


How 


of gold in 


before the 
reserve to 


forty per 


long will it be percentage 
federa reserve-notle 


reaches the 


issues cent danger 


al 
KR. 


These are 


Ti 





vital questions. They canno 


be answered definitely. The banking or 
ganization for war includes something more 
than half the banking strength of the 


country. To this extent there is scientifi 
organization through the federal reserve 
system. But this organization is designed 
for commercial banking, which, been 
pointed out, is bound to depart from it 
charted when it engages in war 
financing. The dangers are patent, but n 
guess in determination of their extent may 


as has 


course 


be ventured. There are two unknowr 
factors: First, how much can the Amer 
ican people save? 

The second undeterminable question is 


How long will the war last? 
g 


Tuscania and her British crew 
ing cargo of American soldiers 

Next morning, after a night during whic! 
things happened about us that may not be 
described here and now, we came 
perils and into safety at an English port 
and there it was that we heard what mad 
us ask God to bless that valoreus, vigilant 
little pot-bellied skipper of ours. May he 
live forever! We were told that the torpedo 
which pierced the Tuscania was meant for 
us, that the U-boat rising unseen in the 
twilight fired it at us, and that our captain 
up on the bridge saw it coming when it wa: 
way off, and swinging the ship 
hard over to one side, dodged the flittering 
devil-thing by a margin that can be meas 
ured literally in inches. The call was a close 
one. The torpedo, it was said, actually 
grazed the plates of our vessel it was that 
we heard - we sat at cards—-and passing 
aft struck » bow of the Tuscania as she 
= wah not two hundred 


and her liv 


out of our 


ye t some 








swung yards behind 
us We heard, too, that twice within the 
next hour torpedoes were fired at us, and 
again a fourth one early in the hours of the 


morning Each time chance or poor aim or 
sharp seamanship or a bination of all 
three saved us. We lucky. 


Ne xt day . here in London, I re. adt hat not 


com 
were 


a man aboard the Tuscania, whether sailor 
or soldier, showed weakness or fright. [read 
how those Yankee boys, many of them at 
sea for the first time in their lives, stood 


ranks waiting for rescue or for death whil 
the hip listed and yawed and settled under 
them; how the British sang God Save the 


King, and the Americans s: the same 








good Allied air, My Country f Thee 
and how at last, descending over the side 





some of them to be drowned but more of 
then to be aved those Americar lad ol 
ours what before then had been a 
meaningless, trivial jingle, but which 
destined forevermore, I think, to mear 


at deal to Americar Perry said: ‘* We 


and they are 





e met the enemy our 
Lawrence said Don’t give up the ship! 
Farragut ald Damn torpedor v 
ihead.”’ Dewey said You may fire, G 
‘ vher ju are read Qur histor 
f of splendid sea slogans, but I thir 

ere can never be a more splendid one tha 
e Americar A cherish than the fir 

e, which is also the title of the song ne 

idenly freighted with a meaning and a 
message to American heart x h our 
boy ing that black February night in the 
Irish Sea when two hundred of them, first 
fruits of our national sacrifice in this. war, 
¢ over the ce of the Tusecani to 
leat! Where do we go from here, boys; 
here do we go from here?” 
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i that? ‘ e he ere not 
ad but o7 I i ‘ t ty} 
t ea j ’ F ‘ ept re 
g them d mud 
A u eople » the beggars at 
‘ nur 1 ! ud 
it fathe ! ho need not 
e al lea I ne i r I 
eave ild ope ‘ He often tool 
e to the hu ni e eve ng ser 
there we ha ifa te ng al it the 
il light of the g f God 
Phe beggar I phe ame true One 
, iid day in the forest ‘ father 
as cutting wood, he ft } heepsklit 
nuba, and his breast is pierced | tne 
nd. So he grew ve ni it \ 
é iv in the hut he é e was dylt but 
said it was all for the be When he wa 
lead the old prie t that in ail! 
event ea he had eve een a deatt a) 
one so de ed mar 


yuret or a 
But I was very lon My mother 


ters disliked me and made it hard for me 














the hut With n lather gone t was 
dirtier than it had ever been before All the 
ork went badly and we n grew ver 
Noor I hated the upping and quarreling; 
ind now when | ran away to the forest no 
ne sat beside me there I used to ge » the 
illage school, but I did not like the boo 
he had é t ‘ vere oO it tire 
made me fee eata h lady patting a 
lirty little cl I knew the 1 was not 
ke that. But I hada i friend, the man 
wer's wife na estat ind she ud 
Go to Mo I can get I ! isa 
‘ int the ‘ 
I was only fourte it | went alone I 
ui a birch-ba ha t ed with bread 
nd eggs and cake t mushrooms and 
umber l ‘ i ‘ ind home 
ide the ea mothe 
eme to the at ind I is ashamed 
en the hbegyed tt ict to take me 
thout ar ticket. He t me into the bag 
page ir and tied eat t ttle morse 
It was my first ride on a train and I thought 
A uu 1 he \ T l€ I ‘ . t Liriimme 
made it nast rhe é ind oKked a 
me e wolve But he Va ‘ 
nd. When we came he t e carned 
I and basket t vhere I 
i t \ ' 
Two Years in Moscow 
| as a ve ‘ ‘ Behind it 
i ry urtyara t ! i y 
( des, where it " f the serf 
i ved the shoe ake ‘ irpente the 
iker and a the the eri ougnt i 
en fall from the estate N i 
ere gone rut tt r ‘ i ISe@ SE 
int till L be rie 1 ud it t ’ 
b of adout n ire f made me do 
eir hair for hou ind attered in Fre 
heach othe ind ta i 
i And tl iy lwa en ¢ 1 fo r 
that ft ise | ron got f always dou 
v such little | made friend 
th agi na are make t and one 
ght she said to me You are all right 
A t you W never do ar pete 
( ome into l hop along with me 
I chose a vcry lucky time to tell my n 
tress I wanted to go, for she had t come 
from the theater and was singing and sn 


ng to herself. And beside she had always 


ike he iid, she would pay 

it me ,a t making 

to tl ol for many 

wit Y t ess st ntil 

t tto Pa Then I went to 
vy Irie \ eg there 

t what i! en { neade | 

t i 1 ng 
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THE DARK PEOPLE 


Continued from Page 24 


Then a strange thing happened. When I 

ed at the rich lady’s house a young stu- 
dent who used to visit there had often tried 
to talk te Each time I had grown very 
1, for I was only a servant and he was the 
yn of a Moscow priest. But he came 
the shop One day 


> me 


now 
) when I was 
arrying a dress home to a lady he walked 
and he said, “‘ You are smart and 
1 could get up in life. But you need to 


me t 


th me, 


marry someone in a class above you.”” And 
he made me feel he would marry me 
I grew cold from my feet to my neck. I 


told him I never would be accepted by such 
ne people as his friends. And I said, 
Dor “s 


Then came ¢ 


i't speak of it any more! 


letter from the village. I 








had not been home for nearly two years, 
but now the deacon begged me to come. 
‘Your mother is weak,”” he wrote me, “and 
our sisters have no heads. You must come 
home to manaze. Besides, you are sixteen 


years old, and it would be very bad for you 
a husband.”” At the 
end of his letter came the usual greetings: 
Y our mother greets you, your unc 
tu, your aunts and cousins greet you, and 


l 


older without 





»greets 





eap blessings on 
of your coffin. Please 
The calf is sick.”” This 
ittle. If the calf had not 
1 if I would have had so 


ng 
Ings. 


ghbors your 





Back to the Village 








We I went home to the village. It was 
pring, and my soul was set free in the great 
clean air f the forests and fields But I 
did not feel like that very long. For from 
the moment I came home my mother and 
my sisters looked so hungrily at my town 
lothes and snatched them away and hid 
my purse. They were so mean that I grew 


angry and said some sharp things, and then 
sorry. I felt something cold creep 

The hut was dark and filthy, and 
I worked to make it clean. My mother 
} 


and grumbling; my sisters talked 


of their hard lot—growing old without a 


dow 7 | n Moscow the priest’s son 


te and begged me to come back, to 
towr 
In the village,” he said ou will lose 
ur life.””, But my mother was so sick that 
I did not see how I could leave 
All my old aunts and uncles now were 
busy searching the country to get a man to 
marry me, and at last a day of glory came 
vhen they announced that a man had beer 


ondered what he would be like. 


When we met we 


t like two cows 


! with foolish eyes. 
i him, but I knew I must 
famil For the village 


women were jealous of girls from Moscow, 


were US 
it look at each other 


At once I dislike 





irry orshame my 


ind so if I refused him they would say it 
vas a lie and that he was the one who had 
stepped back Now he walked round me 
just as f | were a horse. 

He said: ‘‘ Yes, I like her, but she is too 
thir I would like her chest broader and 





for 


attered 


Not 
But | 


much good 


s mother ct? 


wa) ind his father and my uncle talked. 
The business is settled!”’ they shouted 
ind banged their fists on the table Then 
the ill drank vodka and the betrothal 
meal was served. I had to be careful to 
erve it exactly in the village style When 
they inded me over lt » his arms he looked 
it me in such a queer way, as though ask 
M4 Is she worth it?” I nearly laughed 
But they all cried: “Stop smiling! This 
business is solemn as God Now is the 
time fo 1 to weep!” 
And I shook all over and said, ‘* You are 


n the next years I wept very often. 
ar a dirty life He made our 
yuld not 


employed at 


It was a dark 
filthy that i 


clean He was 


home so keep it 


the village 
rked very | ttle there or at 


store, Dut he wo 





home. He sai You are my wife and you 
must obey me 0 Says the priest, and he 


would come home 


and make me kneel and take off his 


is to be trusted.” He 
drunk 
iirty boots. He would try to make me kiss 


‘ 
the wrappings on his feet, and when I re- 
f 





fused he said to me, “‘God will punish you 
for your disobedience.” 

VW nen my first Dat y was Lo ¢ ome some- 
thing drew me to my husband. Once when 
he went to Moscow buy things for the 

ge store | knew when he was coming 

Me S | walked tl tee ! es t the 


he flew into a 
you?” he 


station to meet him. But 
rage. ‘‘Here to spy on me, are 
shouted, and kicked me so that I cried with 
a deep fierce pain. Later I learned that on 
his spree he had brought back a woman on 
the train. I was in such terrible pain that 
when I started home I could not walk. A 
kind merchant in a carriage let me sit up 
with the driver, and so at last I reached my 
hut. A peasant woman helped me there 
and that was the end of my first child. 

My husband came home very drunk. 
The goods he had brought from Moscow 
were spoiled by having been left in the 
rain; and so at the store the merchant was 
angry. My husband said, “If you don’t 
like my work I will spit in your store, for 
I am a better man than you!” 
kicked out of the place. 

But he had a smooth way with men 
When he was drinking he talked well. Anc 
so he soon got another place, as manager of 
a small estate. I liked it there and did 
most of the work. I loved the cattle and 
horses; and, as my father had taught me to 
do, I looked at them as human creatures 
It seemed to me that when I felt badly they 
knew how I felt and stood very quiet, to 
make the milking easier. There are times 
in a woman's life when she is ready to see 
ympathy on any side, from man or beast. 

Now I was allowed to move in the circle 
of managers’ wives in the neighborhood. 
These women had some funny ways. I re- 
A few minutes 
after | had come the wife of a bigger man- 
ager called, and at once I was asked po- 
litely to go into the other room, for I was 
not there. But 
then the priest’s son from Moscow came to 
the village for a few days, and he talked 
to me as a friend. After that all the man- 
age rs’ took me in, they fe] 


So } e@ was 





member one I went to see. 


impor t 


ant enough to be 


eit 
that I was one who could go in high society. 
And yet this visit did me harm, for the 
' buzzed with scandal. My husband 
heard and told me that I had covered him 
After that I could not leave 
s he was with me. 
bad. 


because 


wives 








with shame 
te unl 


»O again my ile 


uy was very He sold 
my He 
1ome drunk, and would go to 
and take out a dress, and | 


I should soon see it in 


my belongings and ever 
would come } 
the cupboard 
Knew that 


ondhand shop in the 


tisement that my husband was a ¢ 
oe , 


Village, as 





on me 


The village women blamed 
cause | was a girl from the town. My 
1usband went from bad to worse, and so at 
turned away. 

You can do what you like,”’ he said, 
‘but | was made for something better than 
> a slave like this.”’ And he took his 


coat and left the house. At first I thought 
it Was a Joke. There was an October storm 
that night, and the wind like a pack of 
devils came roaring down the chimney I 


was frightened and sick, 
when my child coming. I 
locked the door and shook with pain Then 
I thought I would go home to my family. I 
went out in the dark and tried to laugh, 
but I felt all alone on the earth that night. 
I got lost in the forest and 


for it 


was 


was the 


second 


In the storm 


bumped against trees and felt black fear. 


A Change of Fortune 
road. As I 


lay on the st } s came by. 
And they said, ‘What ashame! Now she, 
This made me cry, and 
feel quieter. 
I thought. **God 


Either there is 


d the 


peasal 


In the morning I four 


] ; 


ones some 
too, is aarur kard “ 
ving made me 


let it be as it will, 


+} e cry 

Now | 
has turned away his face 
no God at all, or if 
liar because he calls him merciful.” 

There were muddy pools on the road, 
and I kept falling down as I walked. Now 
my body would seem to float along, and 
again it would be like a great dead weight. 
My head was full of thoughts and pictures 
that beat on each other and whirled about. 
I looked at the road, all yellow with leaves, 
and I said, “‘Now my thoughts are like 
leaves in the wind.” 

When I came home my mother said, “So 
your fine town tricks did not help you! 
You could not keep your husband!” She 
told me I must get to work. It was threshing 
t , and from our barn the peasants came 


soon 






there is the priest is a 








in for their dinner. And when from the 
oven I lifted a big iron pot of potatoes, I 
carried it just a step or two and then I fell 


So my second child los 





down on the floor t 
ts chance for life 
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When I got well I started a tea room 
I worked hard and made some money, and 
we lived better in our home. But after that 
my husband came back and said that he 
had a right to my business. He used my 
money for his sprees—till at last I got sick 
of everything. I decided to try my luck in 
the town, and I went back to Moscow. 

I was now nineteen years old. In the 
city I went to my dressmaker friend and 
told her a part of my troubles. She said, 
“Don’t think about it too much. To ge 
on, you need education. Here you can go 
to school at night, while you are working in 
And I started to do as she said, 
and lived with her in a little room. But 
then some Polish people I met talked to me 
of Warsaw, and I decided to go there to 
live 

Warsaw was a strange place to me, but I 
worked hard in a dressmaking shop and 
in to do quite welf. It wasa fine 
town, with its elegant shops, with electric 
lights in the windows at night to show off 
the wax ladies there, who smiled like cows 
and seemed to say, ““See what a heaven we 
are in—with our corsets and dresses, our 
slippers and jewels.”” The girls in our shop 
were easy-going and babbled along like so 
many birds. ‘“‘Why do you save your 
money?” they asked. ‘“‘Get clothes and 
drink and have a good time!”” And they 
me to come with them. But 
my life in the village had been so dark that 
all this babble seemed empty talk. They 
used to drag me to their rooms, and there 
I saw that all they did was only show for 
their men friends. No matter how finel) 
dressed t} ey might th ey wore very little 


underneath; and they did their hair so care 


a shop.” 








soon I beg: 


tried to get 








fully that it stuck like glue to their head 
Life in Warsaw 

There were some German girls, too, ir 

the shop. They were so sentimental that 


moon like dogs, and 


alking of their bride- 
any. And yet the 


ith Polish men, in order to mak« 


they would sing to the 


they were always t 


Gern 





rooms back In 
ived W 
more money for their beloved bridegrooms 
For the Polish girls to go with a man wa 
| aking a cup of but with 

German shopgirls it was a solid busines 


t tea; thes« 
They knew how to make a good home for 
a man and to fill it with plants and flowe 

and keep the rooms clean and cook ni 

meals. They used potato peelers—I had 
never one before—and fine little laur 
dry i them : 

thin How much easier for us if we 
sians did like that!’ But 
ilous of this happy German life 


seer 


ines. I used to look at 





still I was not 


The 





have a wonderful system there to make 
their people comfortable—but not} ing for 
the needs of the soul. And now in the 


war I often think that if we had the Ger 
man system we should all be better off; but 
it would be as though the heavy boot of a 
soldier were upon us; and that is what we 
would not stand. 

In Warsaw I saved money and bought 
some things and made a good home. Now 
I had been there so many years that m: 


But one 








{ussian life seemed only a dream. 
day my husband wrote that he would favor 
me with a visit. Soon he came to Warsaw, 





I had two feelings: One was a 
wish to keep the life that I had worked so 
hard for there, and the other was a deep old 
ng of my duty as his wife. When he 
‘room I did not how 


and ther 


know 


came to my 


tell him to go away, so instead I said that 
the room was not mine but that I shared 
with a friend. He said, ‘* But I see only one 


big enough even f 
Besides, there were only two sma! 
“Which chair does she sleep on?”’ 
he asked me. And when I got very red he 
laughed, and he stayed until I gave in to 
him. He had a job as underconductor or 
a Moscow-Warsaw train, and he was get- 
ting on very well, for it needed only a long 
tongue; and he used his tongue so nicely 
that soon he was made an overconductor 
The next year my baby was born. I had 
moved to a little house on the edge of the 
city; I kept up my work in the dressmak- 
ing shop; and now everything was so nice 


bed, and it’s barely 
wou.” 


enalrs. 





that my husband was ashamed to get 
drunk. His old habit of boasting was just 
the same; he talked of great people i 


Moscow as though they were his relatives 
4 , 

But that did not hurt him with the Poles, 

because they themselves told the same kind 


Continued on Page 45 
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A tile-surfaced Barrett Specification Roof 
A 2 evere Tes f— being used as a Drill-Ground 


WAY 


\ 


WW 


\ 


Hundreds of marching feet—a _ regi- 
ment in action with a roof for its drill- 
ground—that’s what you see above. 


UAH 


W 


You couldn't use a roof much more 
severely than this. 


And that’s what happened almost daily 
for months on top of the big Altman 
Department Store in New York City, 
where several hundred members of the 
Home Defense League have learned to 
do their “bit.” 
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\\ 


NOW 
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Barrett Specification Roofs contain a 
larger amount of waterproofing and 
protective materials than other 
roof-coverings. 


AW AX \\ 


WOK 


That is why they give such wonderful 
service. 


A\\\ 


And not only do they give longer serv- 
ice than other types, but they cost less 
per year of service. 
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1 copy of The Barrett 20-Year Specification u ith full infor mation will be sent free on request 





St. John, N. B 


If you want this kind of a roof on your 
building, the way to make sure of get- 
ting it is to insert in your building 
plans the following: 


“The roof shall be laid according to 
The Barrett Specification dated May 
1, 1916, and the roofing contractor 
shall secure for me (or us) the 20 
Year Guaranty Bond therein men 
tioned.” 


Only competent roofers can obtain the 
Bond, and the roof is constructed under the 
supervision of a Barrett inspector, who sees 


that the Specification is strictly followed. 


20-Year Surety Bond 


We now offer a 20-Year Surety Bond Guar 
anty on all Barrett Specification Roofs of 
fifty squares and over in all towns of 25,000 
and over, and in smaller towns where our 
Inspection Service is available. 


Our only requirements are that The Barrett 
Specification of May |, 1916, shall be 
strictly followed, and that the roofing con 
tractor shall be approved by us. 


{ddress nearest office 


Company 


Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh 


ville Salt Lake City Seattle Peoria 


LIMITED <a 
Halifax, N. 5S Sydney, N.S 











Barrett Specification 
Waterproofing 
The foundation of this huge structure ts 
also kept dry with a great seal consisting 
of alternate layers of Specification Pitch 
and Felt. 
waterproofing for all important under 


This is the standard type ol 


ground construction 
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Test an Empire 
on your “southeast” wheel 


BIRE wear shows up first on the oxuzer 
me eve of the sread on the right rear, or 
sé 9? 
southeast, wheel. 
There are several reasons for this. 
Whenthe car starts, that wheel takes 
hold first, and it bears the brunt of the traction. 





While the left wheel runs in the smooth center 
of the road, the right wheel gets the sharp edges 
of the asphalt, the rough going, and grinds 
against the curb in stopping. 

And by the same token, the outer edge has to 
take more punishment than the inner. It goes 
“against the road.” 

Therefore, to give a tire the hardest test possi- 
ble in normal service, put it on the right rear 
wheel and watch the outer edge of the tread. 

Here is where Empire treads show the stuff 
that isin them. The Empire tread is remarkable 
in three particulars: 

First, it is the longest wearing tread made. 
We have known many a case where, after thou- 
sands of miles of faithful performance, when the 
average tire would be ready for the scrap heap, 
the Empire tread still showed smooth and thick. 

Second, it is the most scientifically designed 
non-skid tread. The deep, clean-cut marking 1s 
sO placed as to hold the road firmly where the 
average treads would slip and slide. 

Third, it’s the best-looking tread —worthy of 
the excellence beneath. It “leaves a good im- 
pression.” 

We are selling tires, not treads. But the Em- 
pire tread is one of the big reasons for the tre- 
mendous extra mileage of Empire tires. 

It’s like everything the Empire Rubber & Tire 
Company of Trenton, N. J., have made for 30 
years— the finest material, the most skilled 
workmanship, the most perfect processes. 

Buy one Empire and put it to the hardest of 
all tests—on the “‘southeast”’ wheel. You’ll soon 
have Empires all round and on the spare. 
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THE EMPIRE TREAD IS THE MOST 
SCIENTIFICALLY DESIGNED, THE LONG- 
EST WEARING, THE BEST LOOKING 


March 9, 1918 
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Continued from Page 42 
of lies. It was a game on equal terms, and 
I used to smile as I listened 
But then he grew lazy in his work and so 
was transferred to a lower job on a military- 
railroad line. I was glad to be left alone, 
and began to plan out my whole life for 
my child. One night not long before the 
war I had a vision that showed me the way. 
I dreamed I was back here at home looking 
up at the sunset clouds, when all at once 
the heavens broke open like a torn sheet of 
paper. I felt myself float up in the sky. 
With me was an old beggar who had loved 
my father and had sung holy songs by the 
church. I was terribly hungry. I saw 
Christ sitting at a table. He looked both 
wonderfully young and many millions of 
years old. He said, ‘‘ You are hungry.” I 
begged him for bread. He broke off such 
a little piece, and I ate it and was hungry 
still. 
But he said, ‘‘ You must be satisfied with 
e little you received. For the little wil 
e great.” 
I knew what he meant. It was my child. 
I must work hard for this one small life 
and do my best to make it great. And so 
| asked everyone I met what good things I 
could find for her. Soon I did find a won- 
derful place. It was a créche and kinder- 
garten run by some good Swiss people. On 
my way to the shop I could leave her there 
and then bring her home at. night. The 
things that I learned in that little school 
about feeding and teaching children! More 
and more | was sure that my child would be 
great—for we Russians are a deep people, 
and there are miracles in our souls, if only 
ve can bring them out. 
3ut the war broke out and spoiled my 
fe. When the Germans came near War- 
aw I went with crowds of women and chil- 
dren for refus ge in the fortress of Brest; and 
when even this was about to fall I fled 
awi Ly the night before I had saved more 
han three thousand rut ibles, but I could not 
get it from the bank. We walked all night 
ng the road and kept telling each othe - 
‘Never mind. What is one fortress to 
Russia?”” But suddenly behind us there 
was an awful light in the heavens and such 
a noise that we all fell down. The fortress 
had been blown to pieces. The women 
‘ound me shrieked and cried. Then all at 
once I remembered the vision I had had 
from Christ; so I gathered some women 
‘ ren there by the road in the dark- 
ness, and told them of my vision. And I 
“This is not the end of the world, and 
everything will still for Christ 
looks down at the children, and he is going 
to make them great.’ And the children all 
topped crying and looked up into the sky. 
And the daylight came, and we 
ng. 
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come right; 





walked 


Refugees From Warsaw 


It was a hard time, for we had to walk 
except when we got on cattle trains. Often 
we had to sleep in the fields. The children 
cried from hunger and thirst, and some of 
m drank bad water and died. But the 
Swiss people in the eréche had taught me 
vhat harm bad water can do; and so at 
each hut by the roadside I looked to see if 
the children there were all strong and 
healthy, and only then would we drink 
from the well. The other refugees dropped 
off to settle down in other towns; but I 
went on alone with my little girl, for in 
Moscow was a bank connected with the 
Warsaw bank where I had left my money. 
But when we got to Moscow they told me 
I could get nothing at all until Warsaw was 
ack in Russian hands. Then I felt ter- 
ribly sick with life. I came back to the hut 
here I was bern. 
That was more than two years ago, and 
it has not been an easy life. My mother 
was very sick and old. One of my sisters 
had gone away, and the other married a 
peasant who was a@ hard, slow worker, but 
everything he did went wrong. Again I 
started a tea house; and when it was going 
ell I left it to my sister, for she needed it 
more than I. lived with my mother and 
took charge of our littlefarm. Long before 
is my husband had been coming home on 
leave. He tried to get the money that we 
were making in the shop. Vodka was for- 
bidden, but he took to raw alcohol and 
t drunk. And I found he had other love 
affairs, and I felt it w: ~ not right to let 
him feel he could live like that and still 
come back to me, his wife. So, when the 
revolution came and I learned that the new 
overnment made it easy to get a divorce, 
put in my claim at the court. It was hard 
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enough to be living here, without having ; 
drunken husband too. I had my child to 


think of. 


Here her story was broken off, for sud- 
denly over the moonlit field her mother 
came hobbling like an old witch. Angrily 
she shouted to her daughter to come home. 
The latter jumped up an d | left us, and we 
could hear the old woman’s voice scolding 
as they went away. Wreaths of mist had 
come up from the river and there was a chill 
of approaching dawn. We closed the barn 
door and climbed up on the hay and bur- 
rowed down deep into it. For a time I 
listened to the mice rustling in the hay and 
straw. Then I fell asleep. When I woke it 
was raining, and the jangling church bells 
were calling the peasants to Sunday mass. 
Stiff and sore, we got up and went back to 
the village. 

We found our friend of the n ight before 
squatting on her heels on the little log porch 
of her hut, cleaning pots and kettles. Her 
eyes looked bright and excited still. Plainly 
she had been cleaning house. The kitchen 
was not so dirty now, and the front room 
had been aired. The strips of rag carpet 
had been swept. The plants in the deep 
little windows had fresh clean paper round 
the pots. The samovar had been polished. 
The bedding had been put away. The five- 
year-old girl had been dressed in her best, 
and had on a pair of black shoes in our 
honor. She was playing with a white kit- 
ten. Her mother had donned a dark-blue 
suit, her hair was done up in a tight twist, 
and her sharp pinched features shone from 
vigorous washing. 


A Typical Village Sunday 


But from the mother and her child I kept 
glancing at the old crone in the background. 
With her scowls and grunts of pain, her 
gnarled dirty hands and feet, she seemed 
like an evil heritage out of the dark years 
behind. I could feel her constant presence 
here. The log shed was a pool of filth, with 
«. few bedraggled chickens and two pigs in 
a pen in the corner. The stench came in 
through the kitchen door. I saw signs on 
every hand of the almost hopeless fight the 
daughter was making day by day. I no- 
ticed again her finger nails worn half off 
with labor. Only her little girl was gay. 
Here indeed were the dark people—past, 
present and future. 

What was the daughter planning to do? 
What had the revolution meant in this vil- 
lage hovel? We were eager to find out; but 
now she had no time to talk. The rain 
made it urgent to stack her rye, and with 
the peasant man next door she was bargain- 
ing for the work. There w plowing, 
too, to be done; but he pulled the crazy 
little plow out of the shed and showed 
where it was broken. Soon she was getting 
dinner. She begged her mother to let us 
stay, but the latter angrily declined. As 
we left the hut the three of them were sit- 
ting down to tea and black bread, and 
boiled potatoes which they ate out of a big 
iron pot. 

The rain had changed to a drizzle. It 
was a large village, with lanes running off 
the main street on each side. We passed 
the village schoolhouse, a log hut of two 
large rooms. In one some small boys were 
chattering, and in the other the stout 
woman teacher sat at her tea. Her fat, 
heavy, swarthy face did not look very in- 
spiring. Again the church bells were jan- 
gling. Peasant carts and wagons came 
slowly by, for this was the monthly market 
day. We followed them to the market 
which was in a great muddy hollow 
with a white frame church at one end and 
a tea house at the other. Along one side 
were a few little stores and open stalls; but 
there were few goods from the towns in 
thesé days, and so there was only a meager 
display some house utensils and bales of 
cheap cloth, some clumsy homemade 
wooden rakes and a few other farm imple- 
ments. In one stall was a tiny wooden 
horse, and a little peasant boy was gazing 
wistfully up at it. When my ‘friend bought 
it and gave it to him the urchin was off like 
a rabbit, laughing convulsively as he ran. 

Out in the center of the 8q uare were two 
long lines of ricks and carts laden with hay 
and vegetables and potted plants of flowers. 
There were a few small cows and 
Under a big umbrella was a woman at a 
pushceart filled with boxes of coarse thread 
and buttons, pins and needles, and a little 
gaudy jewelry. The peasants were dressed 
in high top-boots and old clothes sodden 
with the rain. A few wore sheepskin 
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shubas. The women's shawls and ca 
dresses were bedraggled; they stood ir 
their bare feet in the mud. Two were « 
paring absorbedly their potted plants 
flowers. I heard a talking machine blarir 
inashop near by. I went in and purchase 
a box of cheap candy for the little girl 
the hut. 

Then we went to the tea house for dir 
ner. It was a long building of gray old 
logs. The restaurant was on the second 
floor. The three or four low-ceilinged roor 
were filled with dirt and clamor; the ai 
was a perfect swarm of flies. Along one 
wall there was a bar where formerly v 
had been served. Now they were servil 
tea and soup. The peasants were seate: 
at small bare tables. 

After making a hasty meal of soup and 
boiled pork and potatoes, we went back 
to the woman’s hut to finish our talk of the 
night before. 

What did she hope to make of this life? 
How did she look on the revolution? We 
did not talk of that at first; we preferred 
to let her do her own talking. And it all 
centered about her child. 


om 


Gna 


This village is a wretched place for my 
child to grow up in. A little girl sh ould 
keep her soul just as clean as a dress that 
new. But her playmates put shame into 
her head. The whole village is dark with 
scandals of the very dirtiest kind. I am 
trying to think what to do with her. My 
mother is so old and sick I cannot leave the 
village, and the school here is so poor. 

All our village schools are poor, and the 
new Russian Government has done ncthing 
to make them better. These new political 
parties, in spite of their talk about freedom, 
still work for the people in towns, and all 
their plans are based, as before, on getting 
things out of the peasants. They won’t 
give us good schools because they want to 
keep us dark people all our lives. They 
have built fine houses and they have filled 
their cellars with wine. I have seen how 
they live, for I have been a servant. And 
all their fine things come from the labor of 
people who live in huts, like me. They 
spend their whole lives in silk dresses, going 
to theaters, dinners and balls. Why can’t 
they bring their fine knowledge to us and 
help us te be cleaner and better, to cook 
and sew and look after the sick? Why not 
sell their automobiles and spend the money 
on gocd schools? They are clean and warm 
and in elegant clothes, so they laugh and 
think that they are safe. It is just as if, 
though living in a country filled with di 
ease, they said, “We at least have not 
caught it yet.” 


Maternal Fears 


But they will find it is dangerous to live 
in such a country! How many millions of 
children are growing up to be savages! 
One year lost now may utterly spoil a whole 
generation of children. In a year in this 
village my child may lose all the fine start 
in body and soul that she got from those 
good Swiss people. There must be no dark 
gap like this in her life! 

These political men have talked so much 
of what they are going to do for us; -_ 
the *y never see that our dee pest hope is ti 
be taught to do things ourselves. The 
promise us billions of rubles. Where Pea, ? 
Will they drop from the skies? We know 
that true money is hard toearn. They may 
print millions of paper rubles, but my th re 
kopecks won't grow to be six. The onl 
miracle in the world is one that comes ver 
slowly. It comes with new wishes and 
habits that grow up in the people them 
selves, beginning when they are children. 
This miracle is in us all. I take my crop 
to the market and speak to men and women 
and I hear little that is wrong, for I 
turn the talk to sensible things; and when 
you drive in such channels you find good in 
All at once their dirty chatter 
stops, and out of their mouths come words 
at times so wise that it is wonderful! I tell 
you they do not need to be dark! All the: 
need is schools—real schools! In our 
school here is a fat, dull teacher who works 
only out of books. We pay her only twelve 
rubles . month, and she is not worth ever 
that; but if they would send us the kind 
we need we would pay our last kopeck to 
keep him here, and then he would teach us 
how to work! 

We need not always be like this! Loo! 
at me—I am a peasant woman, but I an 
not quite a fool. When I look at these pir 
tures you show me of farming machines i! 
America I see that if I had them I could get 
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much larger crops. But who brings such 
machinery here? They wave red flags and 
tell us to work: but how work when we have 
no good tools? You heard my neighbor 
talk of my plow. It is so bad it breaks his 
back. I have tried to borrow one, but my 
neighbors hide their plows, for they are 
afraid that the extra use will wear them 
out. This selfishness is the blackest spot in 
all our people’s darkness. We must learn 
to help each other work. That is the spirit 
we must have— because only then will new 
machinery be any good for our village. 

The moving pictures in the towns, which 
show only dirty stories now of murders and 
all sorts of crimes, should be used instead 
to give pictures of what a Russian farm 
could be. When we saw such things we 
would go at once to our village leader and 
tell him to go down the street and knock 
with his stick at each window. The village 
assembly would meet and we would collect 
the money and send and buy these good 
machines. You say one of them will mow 
in a day five desatynas—twelve acres. I 
have only one desatyna of rye, but it takes 
me three or four days with three or four 
women to mow it; for we have only little 
hand scythes, and so we must kneel on the 
ground to work and cut the hay by handfuls. 

And all that time I have to leave my 
child with the old granny here, who scares 
her by the things she Says. The ch ild does 
not know whom to obey, and what each 
one of us tells her is all mixed in her small 
head. With machines I could be much more 
at home. I could keep the hut clean, and 
raise vegetables and even a few flowers 
here, and | could helpintheschool. I have 
talked to the peasant women, and so many 
have the same idea. The things we would 
do if we had more time! 

We would learn to work together. In 
one big pot the gruel cooks better than in 
many small ones, and so it would be in all 
our work. By joining together we would 
get not cheap little plows that easily break, 
but fine ones of the largest size. And we 
would rearrange our land. Don’t you 
think we understand what a waste it is for 
each of us to have his little strips of land, 
with the borders in between spreading 
weeds and thistles? We must throw it all 
together and work all of it in shares. But 
that is not an easy thing, for unless we are 
careful the lazy ones will not do their part. 
We must find a way to make them work. 
And to do these things we need more time, 
and wise men to teach us. at is what I 
mean, by schools! 





The Disappointing Revolution 


Then you would see the whole country 
change! The other day at sunset I sat on 
the river bank—and I saw how beautiful 
were the clouds with the sunset colors on 
them. Then I looked down on = ugly 
te and I thought how much better it 
would be if in place of waste land and 
muddy swamps you could see only waving 
fields of grain. The earth would be beauti- 
ful as the sky! 

And so it will be in Russia soon. For we 
have waited long enough for the landown- 
ers to lead us. Their homes could have 
been like houses of light in this place of 
outer darkness—but they never made them 
so; and now at last their chance is gone, 
for the great revolution is here! 

But what a terrible wasie there has been. 
What a start the revolution had; and how 
they have disappointed us! For years we 
had believed in them—for the revolution- 
ists in the towns did really come to the 
villages and work for all the people. Long 
agoin Moscow I met astudent on the street. 
He was between two gendarmes. I heard 
that he had spent five years in prison be- 
cause of his love for the people, and now 
he was being sent far off to a prison in 
Siberia. And yet he smiled at us on the 
street. 

I saw what a good true man he was— 
and I was glad, I was very glad! 

“Here is what we need,’ I thought. 
“True friends who will tell us what to do!” 
And I often thought of him after that. 

So when the revolution came I joined 
the village committee that was to manage 
our affairs. Every minute I could spare 
from my work I was writing for the com- 
mittee. We wrote down all the peasants’ 
names, and whether each had paid his new 
dues. We looked into the books of the 
church, we chose a gendarme of our own, 
and we elec og lelegates. We worked often 
all the night, but I never felt tired. I was 
| glad! I thought that the new government 
| would soon tell us all we should do. 
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But instead of that their political parties 
quarreled and fought. And this was 
wrong! There was good in each of them, 
and they should have taken only that. 
From the Bolsheviki and the Cadets and 
all the other parties they should have 
picked out what was good, and then put it 
all together and made one big party for the 
good of Russia. They should have told us: 
““Now work hard, and win the war, and 
save the revolution! And this is just how 
you must do it!” If they had said that 
how we would have worked! For wh 
spirit was here at the start! 

But fine words were not enough. We 
wanted real work, and it did not « ae an d 
all the great spirit went out in the dark 
First they lighted the torch, and the on blev W 
it out. Some of us here kept trying to 
help, but we could feel the people round us 
pulling us down. 

I remember what my father said: ‘‘God 
is not a great man in the clouds. He is a 
strange bright miracle that lives deep in the 
spirits of every man and woman on earth.” 





The One Big Miracle 


We must let this deeper spirit rise up in 
the darkness of our Pale. We must make 
a new free Russia now, and there must be 
no delay. The Czar must never come back 
to us. The landowners have lost their 
chance. We shall not need to take their 
lands; for they have no workers now, and 
their fields are so idle and worthless that 
they will soon be sick of them. So all their 
land will come to us. And the merchants 
and politicians in towns must learn that 
they depend on us. They tell us they will 
send no tea unless we send our grain to the 
towns. Let them keep their tea! We can 
do without these things, but the towns can- 
not live without any bread, and we wil 
send none until they see that their very 
lives depend on us. 

Then the best of them will join with 
and we shall take the government and at 





and work for a better life in every village 


in Russia! 

And the women will do it as well as the 
men. I will tell you why we must vote 
with the men. It is all because of children. 
For in raising children oy n and men are 
equal—they are united by God for that 
and to do it best they must not let their 
boys and girls lead dark lives. To raise a 
good crop of children is like raising a crop 
of rye. First you must see that you have 
good soil—I mean good schools and houses. 
And if it is the first thing in the world to 
make the children fine and strong, then 
men and women together should decide 
how we can get all these things the children 
need—better schools and homes, more land 
and machines, and many good laws for our 
life. Women care for these things as much 
as men. I often think that we care more 
I mean we would if we only knew. 

But we are the dark people. We Russiar 
women bear so many children, but only a 
few of them live to grow up. We have been 
beaten by our husbands and never given 
any chance. The church has said ‘Obey 
your husband’’—but I think that both the 
wife and husband should be like one soul, 
living in two bodies, but thinking, feeling 
and working always for the children—and 
not on ly for their own, but all, for only so 

can theirs get what they need. This village 
will always be bad for my child until all her 
playmates get better too. 

It is strange what we all have in us, an d 
what we should be if we had the chance 
That is the one big miracle. When I re- 
member those days and nights w ly the 
revolution started—the light that was ir 
the peasants’ eyes—then I know that God 
is in all of us. On the fields I often believe 
that he is in the cattle, too, and in the very 
grain itself when it waves in the wind. And 
if we can only learn better ways to cultivate 
the grain, and men and women and chil- 
dren, too, then the God that is in them all 
will rise up toward the sun. 

And there is no good in the revolution 
and no real purpose in our life—unless this 
miracle shall come to everybody’s children. 
When it comes to all the children on earth, 
that will be the Great Revolution. . And 
that is what the women will care about 
even more than the men. 


We left her late that afternoon. From 
the crazy little rig in which we were to 
drive to the station I looked back and saw 
her standing on the porch of her hut. In 
front of her was the small girl gayly waving 
a good-by; and behind her in the doorway 
was the dark old woman of the past. 
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‘Bonsoir!”? they replied, and saluted 
stifly. There were few among them who 
did not know his voice, and fewer still who 
did not suspect his business. 


‘A brave man,” they said among them- 
seives as they went on. 

“How 2?” asked 
young soldier, a boy in his teens. 

“One not live long who does as he 
does,”’ replied a gaunt and bearded man. 
‘But it is a fine life while it continues. A 
life!’ 
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fields. We have foll 


found no houses, 


t. Once in the darkness he 
the body of a 
steady groaning from the 
Sut he got up and ran on, 
with his flying hair 
form. 

He was all but stabbed by 
he entered the little house. 

‘** Mademoiselle?” Henri gasped, holding — said. 
René’s bayonet away heaving or 


chest, ! 


stree sometimes. 


fell 
There was a 
ditch near by. 
a strange figure 
and his German uni- 





over horse. carried across,’ 


! f lights from the 
them up and 
no anything. In this flat 
country a small light travels far.’’ 

; hall try to learn to-night Henri 
“It is, of course, possible that some 
om over there ” He shrugged 
s shoulders. 

said Sara Lee’s voice from *] think not.”” Colonel Lilias put a hand 
the little salle a **Let them carry on Henri’s shoulder affectionate ly. “* They 
n the wounded. I am getting ready hot |} not your finesse, boy And I doubt 
water and bandages. There is not much if, in all their army, they have so brave a 
space, for the corner of my room |} man.” 

Henri flushed. 

‘There is a courage under 
fellows round—that is 
courage of attack—that 
ple. But the 


} 
WOrTKS alone 


René when 





e fr 


from his 
‘I am here,” 
manger, 


ave 


as been 





not away. 
She was dead white in candlelight, with their 
thing. And a 
is even more sim 
man is the 
the man to whom capture is 


thout honor.” 


fire, 
one 
here,’ Henri panted. 
bravest one who 


1, followed by the rumble 





death w 

The meeting broke up. Jean and Henri 
went away in the car, and though supplies 
came up regularly Sara Lee did not see the 
battered gray car for four days. At the end 
of that time Henri came alone. Jean, he 
said briefly, was laid up for a littl 


aid Sara Lee. 


the streets, 


**Someone 


must 
There must be wounded ir 
Marie is in the cellar.” 

Henri pleaded passionately with her to 
go to the ceilar, He would 
} is arms and car 


nave gathered her upin! 


sta\ 

las 
! 
I 


but she refused. 





] 
while 














ried her there, but Jean came in, leading with a wound in his shoulder. He 

a wounded man, and Henri gave up in would be well very soon. In the meantime 

despair ere at last was mutton. It had come from 

All that night they worked, a ghastly England, and he, Henri, had found it lying 

t ness More than one man died that forgotten ¢ 1 lonely and very sad and had 
night in the little house, while a blond bre taiong 7 

rman uniform gave him r that Henri d on t 

of water or took down It was midafternoon and asunny day. Sara 

Vague addre es which were Lee iw him Walking by! acro he 

rians had to give. fields and watched him out of sig She 

a last at Aer chot, but Frencl now ind he id 

God knows where.” m René, who } no scruple 





now 














No more shells fe At dawn, with a door, that Henri was 
done that could be done, Sara Lee fa 1 the Belgian Army. 
quietly in the hallway, and Henri car Lee had given sma 
her n and placed her on her bed. A ce occupation, She knew 
ot the room was indeed gone. e mantel nothing ol and the fact that Her > 
was shattered, and the little stove Bu vhile we unilorm, was unattached, 
on the floor ve} photograph, un- had not greatly impressed her. Had she 
njured. d it and looked at it. known the constitution of a modern art 

n he } n the table, and very she might have wondered over his freedom, 
t 





ira Lee his powerful car, his passes 


and maps. But 





ve t | 

et han tachment had not seemed odd to her. 
ee , - 

Davligt e street pitiful indeed ! appearance in the uniform. of a 

nri, a ime René had beer in lieutenant had meant nothing to 





sting wondering glances all night, sent a 





jest for men from the trenchne to clear TI evening, ! vever vhen he re 
iy the bodies of the horses and bury turned she ventured a questior Phe 
m, and somewhat lat a ‘ dined togethe he two of them, for the 
grave in the fields there w imple cere- f time aione Always before, Jean had 
mony of burial for the me had faller ! e third. And it was a real meal, f 
Henri had changed agai! by that time, but el "ee had sacrificed a bit of the muttor 
he sternly forbade Sara Lee to attend fror her soup, and Henri had produced 
**On pain,” he said, ‘‘of no more ipples, Irom | pocket a few small oranges. 
mademoiselle. These things must be. \ gift!” he said gayly, and piled them 
They are war. But you can do nothing to i precari heap in the center of the 
help, and it will be very sad.”’ ta On the exact top he piaced a walnut. 
Ambulances took away the wounded at Now speak gently and walk softly,’”’ he 
dawn, and the little house became quiet — said. It a work of art and not to be 


ju 
e more, ith nks René repaired the 





ly demolished.” 
triumphantly ‘ ernately gay ands 

He the and than once Sara 
nd on it, smil- found his eyes on her, with something ne 
Harvey’s pic- i ent in them. 

t you and I together!’ 
is very wonderful.” 

And again: ‘‘When you go back to him, 
shall you tell him of your good friend who 
has tried hard to serve you?”’ 

‘Of course I shall,”’ said Sara Lee. ‘ And 
he will write you, I know. He will be very 
grateful.” 








j 
er, and 





age to the corn 
produced and set up another stove. 
even put up a mantelshelf, a 
ing somewhat, he 
ture, 

Sara Lee saw it there, and a tiny 
resentment took root and grew. 

“Tf there had no one here last 
night,”’ she said to the photograph, “‘many 
more would have died. How can you say 

am crue] to you? Isn’t this worth the 
doing?” 
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more 
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But it was she who was silent after that 
because somehow it would be hard to make 
Harvey understand. And as for his being 


grateful 
*‘Mademoiselle,” said Henri later on, 





‘would you object f I make a suggestion? 
You wear a very valuable ring. I think it is 
entirely safe, but—who can tell? And also 
it is not entirely kind to renais nd men who 
are far from all they love that you ay 


Sara Lee flushed and tonkt off her ring. 


‘I am glad you told me,” she said. And 
Henri did not explain that the Belgian 
iidiers would not recognize the ring as 


either a diamond or a symbol, but that to 
him it was close to torture. 

It was when he insisted on carrying out 
the dishes, singing a little French song as he 
did so, that Sara Lee spoke what was in her 
mind. He was in high pore en. 

“Mademoiselle,” he , “shall I show 
you something that the eye - of no man has 
seen before, and that, when we have seen it, 


9 


shall never be seen again? 


said 


On her interested consent he called in 
Marie and René, making a great ceremony 
of the matter, and sending Marie into 
hyste rical giggling. 

‘Now see!” he said earnestly. ‘‘No eve 
before has ever seen or will again. Will 
you guess, mademoiselle? Or you, Marie? 
Réné 

‘A tear?”’ ventured Sara Lee. 

‘But do I look like weeping ‘- 

He did not, indeed. He stood, tall and 
young and smiling, before them, and pro- 


| 


ket the walnut. 


duced from his po« 

**Perceive!”” he said, breaking it open 
and showing the kernel. ‘‘Has human eye 
ever before seen it?” He thrust it into 
Marie’s open mouth. “And it is gone! 
Voila tout!” 

It was that evening, while Sara Lee cut 
bandages and Henri rolled them, that she 
isked him what his work was. He looked 


and rolled for a moment 
Then: “I am a man of 
‘What you call odd 


rather surprised, 
without replying 
all work,” he said. 
jobs.’ 

‘Then you don’t do any fighting?’ 

‘In the trenche no. But now and ther 
I have a little skirmish.” 

A sort of fear had been formulating itself 
in Sara Lee’s mind. The trenches she could 
understand or was beginning to understand. 
But this alternately joyous and silent idler, 
this soldier of no regiment and no detail 


was he playing a man’s part in the war? 


9, 


‘Why don’t you go into the trenches? 
she asked with her usual directness. ‘* You 
say there are too few men. Yet—TI can 
understand Monsieur Jean, because he has 
only one eye. But you!” 

“/ do something,”’ he said, avoiding 
her eyes. “It is not a great deal. It is the 
thing I ean do best. That is all.” 

He went away some time after that, 
leaving the little house full and busy justify- 
ing its existence. The miller’s son, who 
came daily to chat with Marie, was helping 
in the kitchen. By the warm stove, and 


anding over it by Marie’s 
many men as could 


only kept from st 


sharp orders, were as 





get near. Each held a bowl of hot soup, 
and—that being a good day—a piece of 
ll Tall soldiers and little ones, all 
dirty, all weary, almost all smiling, they 
peered over each other’ shoulde rs, tocatch, 






f might be, a glimpse of Marie’s face. 
When they came she poked ar 
into hulking fellow and sent 
back 
‘Elbowroom, in the 


too close 
- 
‘ DoW some 


him 





name of God,” she 
would Dey 
Over all the 
from the ket 
peace, 
Sara Lee had ne 
‘morale.’ She 


room hur 


and a deli 


am 


warm stea 


tles, ious odor, and 


ver heard of the word 


would have been astounded 








to have been told that she was helping the 
morale of anarmy. But she gave each night 
in that littie house of mercy something that 
nothing else could give-—-warmth and wel- 
come, but above all a touch of home. 
That night Henri did not come back. She 
tood by her table bandaging, washing 
small wounds, talking her bits of Fren« h, 
until one o’clock. the last dressing 
done, she went to the kitcher Marie was 
there with Maurice, the miller’s son. 
*‘Ilas the captain returned?” she asked. 
“N t yet, mademoiselle.”’ 
“I eave a warm fire,’ Sara Lee said. ‘ 
u | pre abl vy come in later.”’ 
M: iurice went out with a civil good 
night. Sara Lee stood in the doorway after 
had gone, looking out. Farther along 


the line there was a bombardment going on. 
She knew now what a bombardment meant 
and her brows contracted. Somewhere 
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there in the enduring 


that, 
She 


i trenches n 
while Henri 
Sal id a little 
night, which 
courage to say 


there were big thir gs 


were 


additional prayer that 
was that she should have the 
she felt—that 


to him what 
to do, and that it 





should not all be left to these smiling, ill- 
clad peasant soldiers. 
At that moment Henri, in his gray-green 


uniform, was cutting wire before a German 
trench, one of a party of German soldiers, 
who could not know in the darkness that 
there had been a strange addition to their 


group. Cutting wire and learning many 
things which it was well that he should 
kr ow. 

Now and then, in perfect German, he 


whispered a question. Always he received 
a reply—and stowed it away in his tena- 
cious memory for those it most concerned. 

At daylight he was asleep by Sara Lee’s 
kitchen fire. And at daylight Sara Lee was 
awakened by much firing, and putting ona 
dressing gown she went out to see what was 
happening. René was in the street, looking 
toward the poplar trees. 

“An attack,” he said briefly. 


“You mean—the Germans?” 

“Yes, mademoiselle.”’ 

She went back into the little ruined 
house, heavy-hearted. She knew now what 
it meant, an attack. That night there 
would be ambulances in the street, and 
word would come up that certain men were 
gone—would never again seek warmth and 
shelter in her kitchen or beg like children 
for a second bowl of soup. 


On the kitchen floor by the dy ing fire 
Henri lay asleep. 
xr 
N UCH has been said of the work of 
spies—said and written. Here is a 


woman in Paris sending forbidden messages 
on a marked coin. Men are tapped on the 
shoulder by a civil gentleman in a sack suit, 
and walk away with him, never to be 
again. 

But of one sort of spy nothing has been 
written and but little is known. Yet by 
him are battles won or lost. On the intel- 
ligence he brings attacks are prepared for 


seen 


and counterattacks launched. It is not 
always the airman, in these days of camou- 
flage, who brings word of ammunition 


trains or of new batteries. 


In the early days of the war the work of 
the secret service at the Front was of the 
gravest importance. There were fewer air 


machines, and observation from the air was 


a new science. Also trench systems were 
incomplete. Between them, known to a 
few, were breaks of solid land, guarded 
from behind. To one who knew, it was 
possible, though dangerous beyond words, 
to cross the inundated country that lay 
between the Belgian front and the German 
lines, and even with good luck to go 
larther. 


Henri, for instance, on that night before 
had left the advanced trench at the railway 
line, had crawled through the Belgian 
barbed wire, and had advanced, standing 


motionless as each star shell burst over- 
head, and then moving on quickly. The 
inundation was his greatest difficulty. 


Sha a in most places, it was full of hidden 





w a isscrossed with irrigation ditches, 
Once he stumbled into one but he got out 
omy swimming. Had he » been laden with a 
rifle ss equipment it might have been 
difficult. 

He swore to himself as his feet touched 


ground again. For a star shell was hanging 
overhead, and his efforts had sent wide ‘and 
ver increasingly widening circles over the 





e 
placid surface of the lagoon. Let them lap 
to the Ge rman outposts, and he was lost. 
Henri’s method was peculiar to himself. 
Where there was dry terrain he did as did 
the others, crouched and crept. But 
in the salt marshes, where the sea had been 
called to Belgium’s aid, he had evolved a 
system of moving, neck deep in water, 
stopping under the white night lights 
advancing in the darkness. There was no 
shelter. The country was flat as a hearth. 
He would crawl out at last in darkness 
and lie flat, as the dead lie. And then, inch 
by inch, he would work his way forward, by 


here 





routes that he knew. Sometimes he went 
ntirely through the German lines, and 
reconnoitered on the roads behind. They 


were shallow lines then, for the inundation 
made the country almost untenable, and a 
charge in force from the Belgians across 
was unlikely. 

Henri knew his country well—as well as 
he loved it. In a farmhouse behind the 
German lines he sometimes doffed his wet 
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gray-green uniform and put on the clothing 
of a Belgian peasant. Trust Henri then for 
being a lout, a simple fellow who spoke onl; 
Flemish—but could hear in many tongues. 
Watch him standing at crossroads and mar- 
veling at big guns that rumble by. 

At first Henri had wished, having 
learned of an attack, to be among those who 
re npeee it. Then one day his King had 

t for him to come to that little village 
W ms h was now his capital city. 

He had been sent in alone and had found 
the King at the table, writing. Henri 
bowed and waited. They were not unlike, 
those two men, only Henri was younger and 
lighter, and where the King’s eyes were 
gray Henri’s were blue. Such a queer set- 
ting for a king it was—a tawdry summer 
home, ill-heated and cheaply furnished. 
But by the presence of Belgium’s man of 
all time it became royal. 

So Henri bowed and waited, and soon the 
King got up and shook hands with him. As 
a matter of fact they knew each other 
rather well, but to explain more would be 
to tell that family name of Henri’s which 
must never be known. 

“Sit down,” said the King gravely. And 
he got a box of c igs ars from the mantelpiece 
and offered it. “I sent for you because I 
want to talk to you. You are doing 
valuable work.” 

‘I am glad you think said 


it so, sire,”’ 


Henri rather unhappily, because he felt 
what was coming. ‘But I cannot do it all 
the time. There are interv als 


An ordinary mortal may not interrupt a 
king, but a king may interrupt anything, 
except perhaps a German bombardment. 

““Intervals, of course. If there were not 
you would be done in a month.” 

“‘But lama soldier. My place is 

“Your place is where you are 
useful.” 

Henri was getting nothing out of the 
cigar. He flung it away and got up. 

“‘T want to fight too,” he said stubbornly. 
*““We need every man, and I am—rather a 


most 


good shot. I do this other because I can 
do it. I speak their infernal tongue. But 
it’s dirty business at the best, sire.”” He 


remembered to put in the sire, but rather 
ungraciously. Indeed, he shot it out likea 
bullet. 

‘ Dirty business!” 
fully. ‘“‘I see what 


said the King thought- 
you mean. It is, of 


course. But—not so dirty as the things 
they have done, and are doing.” 

He sat still and let Henri stamp up and 
down, because, as has been said, he knew 
the boy. And he had never been one to 
insist on deference, which was why he got 
so much of it. But at last he got up and 
when Henri stood still, rather ashamed of 
himself, he put an arm over the boy’s 


sh oul Ide rs. 

‘I want you to do this thing for me. 
And this thing only,” he said. ‘“‘It is the 
work you do best. There are others who 
ean fight, but—I do not know anyone else 
who can do as you have done.” 

Henri promised. He would have prom- 
ised to go out and drown himself in the sea, 


just beyond the wind-swept little garden, 
for the tall grave man who stood before 
him. 


Then he bowed and went out, and the 
King went back to his plain pine table and 
his work. 

That was the reason why Sara Lee found 
him asleep on the floor by her kitchen 
stove that morning, and went back to her 

ld bed to lie awake and think. But no 
explanation came to her. 

The arrival of Marie roused Henri. The 
worst of the bombardment was over, but 
there was far-away desultory firing. He 
listened carefully before, standing outside 
in the cold, he poured over his head and 
shoulders a pail of cold water He was 
drying himself vigorously when he heard 
Sara Lee’s voice in the kitchen. 

The day began for Henri when first he 
saw the g It might be evening, but it was 
the beginning for him. So he went in when 
he had finished his toilet and bowed over 
her hand. 

“You are cold, 

“T think I am nervous, 
his morning.” 





mademoiselle.”’ 
There 


Was an 


rie had gone into the next room, and 
ised haggard eyes to his. 
,”’ she said desperately it was the 
first time e she had called him th: at— “T have 
something to say to you, and it’s not very 
pleasant.” 

“You are going home?” It was the worst 
thing he could think of. But she shook her 
head. Continued on Page 53) 
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Fut more pep into your engine! 


Get the full impulse out of every drop of gasoline. 


Munger ‘‘Always Tight” Piston Rings permit no loss 
of power. They hold compression until completely 
worn out. 


By a patent process of peening they are made to conform 


to the shape of the cylinder, and this, with the Munger 
‘Always Tight’? Expansion Joint, makes them perma 
nently gas tight. Gas canmn vaste over, 


through them. 


Munger ‘*‘ Alway 


Munger 


Ie) . } ‘ 
over-width ring for each piston 


funger Re-grooving 


with which worn grooves can be straightened 


used in worn grooves) and a NV 


qul 
and accurately without resortir 
and without even disconnecti 


necting rod. This is a bi 


o 48 
man and the car owner. 


SPLITCORF ELECTRICAL CO. 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Get them from your acces- 
sory dealer or garage man. 
List price for all sizes up t 
diameter, $1 per ring 
With each complete set of r 
Munger Piston Re-grooving T o« 
a Munger Ring Insert / 


supplied without extr 
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Investment in Motor Transport 
Is a Patriotic Duty 


Every truck that moves goods to buyer or consignee from factory, store or 
warehouse does a big part in relieving rail traffic and clearing terminals. 


Every additional ton that is delivered direct cuts out rehandling at least 
twice—and frequently more often. 

Every movement of product or material by highway means a faster movement 
of goods by rail to tide water for shipment over seas. 


Every hour of time saved in domestic business means another hour gained for 
defensive or offensive operation ‘over there.”’ 





Furthermore—The maintenance of 
domestic business by manufacturer, 
jobber and dealer means conservation 
of the great industrial forces on which 
we must depend to finance and carry 
to a successful conclusion the task 
which the world expects America to 
discharge in a manner worthy of her 
traditions. 























This is a big war and the most potent 
factor in winning it is big volume busi- 
ness. 


The third largest industry in the 
United States is engaged almost en- 
tirely in building motor trucks. But it 
is producing and, if each one of us does 
his patriotic duty, it should produce a 
still greater number of trucks for home 
use. 


Put your trucks at work full time. 
If you haven’t a truck, get one; for the 
more trucks that are put at work the 
faster the improvement of national 
highways will follow. 


It is a good thing to encourage this 
movement by word—it is much better 
to invest money in it. 


The man who puts his dollars into 
more trucks and better roads is the one 
whose patriotism counts. 


And he makes no gift, no financial 
sacrifice; for motor transport has dem- 
onstrated that it is profitable over the 
long haul as well as the short one. 


The facts have been given publicity 
in many newspapers, popular maga- 
zines and trade publications. No busi- 
ness man need hesitate to accept motor 
transport as practical. It has been in 
actual operation in scores of cases in 
spite of the road conditions of the worst 
winter in many years. 


Look into the possibilities of motor 
transport in your own business—now 
and join the nation-wide movement 
for more trucks and better roads. 


Y THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY 
Detroit, Michigan 
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er 
| lHE more people demand of themselves, the more | 


| 


they value a car. 
The more people demand of a car, the more they value 


the Overland. 


This car is as beautiful, comfortable and desirable as tt 
is efficient and thrifty. 


How much time are yow losing Fr 


Appearance, 
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Continued from Page 53 
‘We expect  ? ne ar 
Sara Lee went a little paie. 
‘But then I shall be needed, 


hefore.”’ 





swered ary 






as I was 


1 


56 THE SATURDAY 
through the town 


9 ml es to-night. They w ll take a road beyond the 

. ‘How do you know these things?” she 

- ; asked, wondering. ‘About the troops I 
i « can understand. But the bombardment?” 


There are vs O nding out, made 


) troops will pass 





ioncomn 


Owr Salil 
re peal 4 

Is¢ As for 
daoorstep and 


ang his r 


irved 


‘ipperary 








he san 


7 ry x 
words of his ov 








Inside the little salle anger 
sured Sara Lee. It wa mportant al 
that René and Marie should not know 
far in advance of the bombardmer rt 
were loyal, certair , but these were | 
orders. In abundance of time the ymuld 
be warned to leave the aye 

‘Who is to n them?” 

Henri has promised, mademoiselle. And 
what he promise S « t 

You said this n ng that he wa 






























England.” 
‘He has returned.” 


} Sara Lee’s heart, whi 


10,000 


miles is the 


aiong merely as a ma 





turning point suddenly began to bea 
came up and then fad 





in the efhciency 
of the av erage 
motor—simply be- 






to her, his coming or 


to add to her other sins 















. supreme one of being 
cause most motorists Not that she said all tl 

™ ° self T e was a Wavy 

fail to put in mew piston ie arcane al meceates 

ne re > it a ver sober Sa 

TINGS the n. diag Be Ngee Appar e: Bee 

As a result of this neglect, the waste ae “——y wore ordered, : 

tion, the evening preparations as though 

of gasoline and power mounts up not to } app tg 
often to as high as 25°, Oil gets She looked round her little room before 





into the cylinder head, causing « irbon 


pitting of valves; and the engine gets 
noisy, due to the piston head slapping 
the 


s can’t hold the piston steady j 


the cylinder Wail, because worn 


piston I 








Keep up the efficiency of 


your engine and check its “pr pete Redlegs ater 
depreciation by installing beyond to a place of safety, and there re- 





mained tor the night 
> +4 } } } 
But before that time Henri, lying close in 


gas-tight piston rings. 


id seen a 1 gure ! ol 
ou $5 to $10 per se the road to the 1 and soon after had 
OV any othe tvpe of gas-tight pistor een ther wheel turn once, de bing 
rreat art nd on one of the wing howing 
ring Phe In 1 is low priced because " y 
” toward the poplar tree asa rt 1 
, Absolutely is-tight because th inter 


ip and aise 





and me 


equalw idth and thick 





r 











Dealers—Our plan is a real 


business builder for you— uns to be destroved ut with the 
write at once. ot both men left the e } the ? | 
ind scurried like rabbits for the open field 

Maurice, poor Marie’s lover by 1 
almost trampled on Henri’s prostrate body. 
And Henri was alone, and |} Vor sto 

int the °°. 

They had formation he have 
tne i 1d Det i anged 
through what channels And under suit- 
able treatment the wouid t¢ 

ECE PISTON RING He could not follow them through the 
fields. He lay still, during a fiercer bom- 
bardmet t t! a? the one D I< re ra ny ! > 

Inland Machine Works, head now and ther ee if the little | 


813 Mound St., St. Louis, U.S. A. of mercy still stood. No she 


New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco but the sky line of the v we altered 
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quick] The standing fragment of the 
went early. There was muc! 
sound of falling masonry. Fr 

behind him a Be 


but not for 


“om somewhere 





gian battery gave tongue, 
long. And ther 
moved then. He crept nearer the 
r. And at last he stood 


yuse and near 
} ngs. A lamp 


came silence 





le and took his bearings. lamy 


burned in the kitchen, showing a dirty 

brick floor and a littered table—such a 

house as men keep, untidy and unhome- 

. \ t irnt ni ttle stood or the nearth, 

and leaning against the wall was the bag of 
grain Maurice had carried from the cros 
nds without grair 





»-doorsi 





in hana 


























4 & i, PISLOL 
Now and then he glanced uneasily at the 
clock. Sara Lee must not be back before 
ne had taken his prisoners to the little 
I e anc turned them over to those who 
, ed ere 
rhere were footsteps outside, and Henri 
are the door a little closer. But ne was 
d ed to find Marie. She crept in, a 
t al if Ke! t ny, and looked about 
Maurice!” she called. 
mhe ‘ down for a moment, and then, 
et Ma e disorder about her, set to work to 
cle the table It i hen that Henri 
owere sp 1 oy ed the door 
Don’t shrie e,” he said 
ohne turned and sa him, and ¢ tched at 
the ible 
“MM , ' 
Marie,”” he said quiet] go up these 
ta and emain qulet Do 1 
round. And do not me dow! matt 
wha ou he ! 
she ot ed him, t I ng mewha 
For she had seen his 1 er, and it fright 
ened he B is he passed hi ne 
clutched at! S1E¢ 
He gz l M irice ne said, gasp 
ing UI e father I know nothing, bu 
M t 
Gou I t ent! as i he iid 
Sara Le hould the 
Hotel d Arcade hould 
} e been able »>maket efficient voung 
\ an burn with jealou Mabel, who 
from the safety of her hospital in Boulogne 
considers the Front 
I ae i »>whnom the wor lwa 
He¢g : ery st nad had me 
1 li Mab Ni not there 
l is! 1 l long after that they 
| then only when the lights had 
4 ea d Sara Lee is again Knitting 
a t ‘ 
There ere a ie nurses there n tt 
the red « over the fort 
hea ’ , o Englishwomen in ha 
1 ) ! ) if t tops if 
‘ é | } y ts before them 
t da as the ite Aviators 
< it a fe si aK and 
irt Vithn full-ga bioomer ind 
t me Ame ! 1 i a 
‘ er? 1 T i ing i ‘ 
Allied es, sat at food together and { 
i ‘ eir anxieties under the 
i t I iig 100 i i ind | 
i! ne ked ile 
W he J ou | ice f 
‘ n; no h Her lift of 
; tere g And that eve 4 
‘ rnew Je tos Lee, aman of the 
i I la He f nd 
t t ad been clouded eared up 
I t nhiget Ur 1 then she had 
1 t ! T i! tie ot the 
b here ove i é 
Tt ‘ ‘ t ‘ { ot ‘ 
| \ he had been working 
‘ 1 t he iT or N ™w hie 
se to grasp the re ? e of | 
I iu nxi¢ i ma ea { 
Ge , ‘ i 1el pre it nd 
t { Irends I sne learned 
{ the e governme from Brus- 
! state papers being 
ta t i ! ’ t pot VT ! 
at the stun istered off al 
had placed a ta k hat! She learned of 
the I ire of great fort at s before the 
u heavy guns. And she had draw 
for her such a picture of A Belgiur 
as she i eve forge 
Perhap Sara Lee eu rrowthn eval 
t i } ( é ‘ linner at he 











‘I wish,” she said at last, ‘“‘that Uncle 
James could have heard all this. He was 
always so puzzled about it all. And—you 


it sO clear.’ 

When dinner was over a bit of tension 
had relaxed in her somewhat. She had been 
for too long. And when a 

Belgian officers, learning who she 
asked to be presented and gravely thanked 
her, she flushed with happiness. 

‘‘We must see if mademoiselle shall not 
said the only one who spoke 


make 


group 
was, 


too close, 


have a medal,” 
English. 


‘A medal? For what?” 
‘For courage,” he said, bowing. ‘“‘Bel- 
gium has little to give, but it can at least do 


honor to a brave lady 








Jean was smiling whe n they passed on. 
What a story would this slip of a girl take 
home with her! 

But: “I don’t think I want a medal, 








Jean,’ she said. “I didn’t come for that. 
And after all it is you and Henri who have 
done the thing—not I.’ 

Accustomed to women of a more sophis- 








ticated class, Jean had first taken her 
naiveté for the height of subtlety . He was 
always expecting her to betray herself. 
But after th: at evening with her he changed. 





Just such simplicity had been his wife's. 
Sometimes Sara Lee reminded him of he 
the upraising of her eyes or an unstt idied 
gesture. 

He sighed. 


‘You are very wonderful, you Amer- 
icans,”’ he said. It was the nearest to a 
compliment that he had ever come. And 
after that evening he was always very 


Once he had protected her 
now 
her 


gentle with her 
because Henri had asked him to do so; 
he himself became in his silent way 
protector. 

The ride home through the dark was very 
quiet. Sara Lee sat beside him watching the 
stars and growing increasingly anxious as 
they went, not too rapidly, toward the little 
house. There were no lights. Air raids had 
grown common in Dunkirk, and there were 
no street lights in the little city. Once on 
the highway Jean lighted the lamps, but 
left them very low, and two miles from the 
little house he put them out altogether. 
They traveled by starlight then, following 
as best they could the tall trees that marked 
the road. Now and then they went astray 
at that, and once they tilted into the ditch 
and had hard pulling to get out. 

At the top of the street Jean stopped and 
went on foot a little way down. He came 
back, with the report that new shells had 
made the way impassable; and again Sara 


Lee shivered. If the little house was gone! 
Sut it was there, and lighted too. 
Through its broken shutters came the 


lamp that now hung 


manger. 


yellow glow of the oil 
over the table in the 

Whatever Jean’s anxieties had 
from him as he pushed open the door. 
Henri’s voice was the first thing they heard. 
He was too much occupied to notice their 
approach. 

So it was that Sara Lee saw, for the last 
time, the miller and h Maurice; saw 
them, but did not know them, for over their 
heads were bags of their own sacking, with 
eyeholes roughly cut in them. Their hands 
were bound, and three soldiers were waiting 


” 
salle a 





fell 


been 


is son, 





to take them away. 

‘I have covered your heads,”’ Henri was 
saying in French, “because it is not well 
that our brave ans should know that 
they have been betrayed by those of their 


own number.”’ 

It was a cold 
spoke. 

“Take them 
ing men. 

A few moments later he turned from the 
door and heard Sara Lee sobbing in her 
room. He tapped, and on receiving no reply 
he went in. The room was unharmed, and 


and terrible Henri who 


away .’ he said to the wait- 


THE SATURDAY 


candle he 
He 


crouched 


by the light of a 
face down on the bed. 
but only lay 
shoulders shaking. 
“It is war, 
went closer. 


saw 
spoke to 1eT, 
she deeper, her 
mademoiselle,”’ he said, and 
Then suddenly all the hurt of 


ll the 





the past days, a bitterness of the last 
hour, were lost in an overwhelming burst 
of tenderness 

He bent over her and put his arms round 
her. 

“That I should have hurt you so!” he 
said softly. “I, who would die for you 


worship you.” He 
arm hollk 
He was trembling 
he whispered. ‘‘I love : 
under his touch. He 


mademoi elle I who 
buried his f 


neck and hel 


the w 


ld her close. 


ace lf mw of her 


~- love 


She 


you, 


quieted Was 





very strong, and there was refuge in his 
i For a moment she lay still, happier 

he had been for weeks. It was Her 
who was shaken now and the girl who was 


still. 





But very soon came the thing that, after 
all, he expected. She drew herself awa 
from him, and Henri, sensitive to ever 
gesture, stood back. 

“Who are they?” was the first thing she 


said. It rather stabbed him. 
told her that he loved her, 
in his careless young life 
any woman. 

**Spies,”’ he said briefly. 

A flushed and tearful Sara Lee stood up 
then and looked up at him gravel 

*Then—that is what you do?” 

“Yes, mademoiselle.”’ 

Quite suddenly she went to him and held 
up her face. 

“Please kiss me, Henri,” said ver} 
simply. ‘“‘I have been cruel and stupid, 
and i 

But he had her in his arms then, and he 
drew her close as though he would never let 
her go. He was one great burst of joy, 
Henri. But when she gently freed herself 
at last it was to deliver what seemed for a 
time his death wound. 

“You have paid me a great tribute,” 
said, still simply and gravely. “I wanted 
you to kiss me, because of what you said. 
But that will have to be all, Henri dear.”’ 

“All?” he said blankly. 

“You haven't forgotten, have 
am engaged to somebody else.” 

He snri stood still, swaying a little. 


He had just 
and never before 


had he said that t 


she 


poor 


she 


you? I—I 


‘And you love him? More than you 
care for me?” 
‘“‘He is—he is my kind,” said Sara Lee 


rather pitifully. T am not what you think 


me. You see me here, doing what you think 
is good work, and you are grateful. And 
you don’t see any other women. So ‘4 

‘And you think I love you because I see 


no one else?”’ he demanded, still rather 
stunned. 

“Isn't that part of it?”’ 

He flung out his hands ough he 
despaired of making her understand. 

“This man at home ” he said bit- 
terly; “‘this man who loves you so well that 
he let you cross the sea and come here 


alone : ia 


as th 


do you love him very dearly? 

‘I am promised to him.” 

All at once Sara Lee saw the little parlor 
at home, and Harvey, gentle, rather stolid 
and dependable. Oh, very dependable 
She saw him as he had looked the night he 
had said he loved her, rather wistful and 
very, very tender. She could not hurt him 
She had said she was going back to 
him, and she must go. 

[ love him very much, Henri.” 

Very quietly, considering the hell that 
was raging in him, Henri bent over and 
kissed her hand. Then he turned it over, 
and for an instant he held his cheek against 
its warmth. He went out at once, and Sara 
Lee heard the door slam. 


SO. 


TO BE CONTINUED 
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Your 


et the Most From 





Sarge F ever there was a 
BY "| time that an auto- 
(or fea) mobile tire should 


Ge) be made to yield up 
the last atom of its usefulness, 
that time is with us now. 


Every dollar saved today 
through the more careful use 
of articles already manufac- 
tured, Is a dollar added to the 
resources of the nation. 


An astonishing number of 
such dollars might be saved 
and the satisfaction of 
users proportionately in- 
creased, 1f the tires now in 
use were given proper care. 


The plain fact is, that for 
every two tires which deliver 
their full capacity in the own- 
er’s service at present, one tire 
is prematurely ruined by abuse 
and neglect. 


Proper tire care involves a 
somewhat elaborate 
but for everyone concerned it 
is a program well worth carry- 
ing out. 


program, 


For the tire-user it means im- 
mensely greater returns from 
his investment; for the tire- 
maker it means a heightened 
respect for his product. 


The fallacy once so popular 
that tire-makers want their 
product to wear out quickly, 
has finally been quashed by 






tire-. 


their efforts to prevent this 
very thing. 


Tire-makers know, just as well 
as any other business men, that 
their success will be measured 
by their customers’ satisfaction. 
We have from time to time 
issued tire conservation bulle- 
tins, covering the entire sub- 
ject of proper tire care. 


These are especially appropri- 
ate just at this time, and we 


A CODE FOR 
TIRE-USERS 


) > <a 
2—Be sure to re pair little tread cuts 


regularly 


$—Prevent blowouts by avoiding 
severe jolts and by maintaining 
full air pressure 

4—Have mud boils cleaned out and 
repaired at ONC. 

5 Se careful in applying tubes 

( Avoid sudden StOpPs, quick Starts 
and skidding 

7—Keep front wheel alignment 

8S—Use French ‘Tale in the « 

but avoid using too much 

Ay id ruts and save thre side wall 


10 Don’t drive in car tracks 

11—Apply chains properly If they 
must be used 

12—Avoid sharp ol 


13—Remove 


your tires at once by using 
cloth moistened in gasoline 

14 —|} Xamine Clll her rims occastotr 
ally for irregularities and rust 

15—Prevent amage from rust 
using rim paint 

] “Carry spare tubes la bag 

] Keep spare t S ¢ ered 

1S—Be sure that nothing on the ma 


chine scrapes the tires as they 


| 
revoive 

19—Avoid the use « 
tor alr 


= 
7 
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“1res 


shall be glad to send copies of 


them to any tire-user upon 


request. 


We have found in the past, 
however, that a great many 
car-owners are disinclined to 
care for their tires themselves, 
whether from lack of time or 


for some other reason. 


It was largely to meet this 
condition and to cancel its 
detriment that the Goodyear 
Station 


Service plan was 


launched. 


Throughout America, in cities, 
towns hamlets, we have 
established Goodyear Service 


and 


Station Dealers to the number 
of 20,000. 

The aim of these dealers ts 
identical with 
increase the mileages delivered 


our own, to 
by Goodyear Tires that users 
may get out of them the last 


bit of good. 


These men will help you care 
for your tires—help you make 
them last longer; it is part of 
their policy of giving maxi- 
mum value at minimum cost. 
We urge you to profit by the 
service they stand so willing to 
give-—now, above all times, to 


get the most from your tires. 


The Goodvear Tire & Rubber Co. 
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edge to how Dexter Stand stared at him. ‘You The doctor took the picture; his eyes 
. \ ‘ f the ook different he exclaimed. “Younger, glowed with appreciation “Miss Mar- 
‘ he the omehow—a different n ie guerita Haddon,” he said, nodding 
é t ne exct It the cold t on my eyes,” have seen her picture in the local papers 
One ‘ en present. ¢ ara odded the physiciar ““My tired eyes She is the doctor’s daughter, is she not? 
r \l Che listinguished make my entire nervous system tired. Let Major Haddon’s?”’ 
é ‘ } er ‘ ‘ W hen the me ask vou he went on, whether you “Ah.” answered Dexter Standish: “‘and 
f nave r ae no may have sent tne p there’s the A clever man, the major. 
‘ ‘ f paper tha nked n name ith ¢ I've got t« ire he doesn’t even suspect 
é er ention of e word Portuga Y« me in this r. You see I’m up against 
| fee ‘ ther had an idea it v a woman of the t every way 
he | And the name of Ober “He cannot suspect—unless you let him 
: ne ger tp Dexter Standish smiled. “I haveanidea know,” reiterated the specialist firmly. “I 
et gy | ‘ t was our waitre Bertha,”’ he said. “‘ She’ do not guess at these things; I know. My 
( ( I i t i er | bably one of the Kaiser’s underground handiwork already has convinced him; not 
e went allie only him but Dakers, our t man on 
‘ | ‘ But uld not connect her up pulmonary trouble Already they are 
P ‘ ¢ ‘ If eves meet th me aid the doctor, shaking his head beginning to send my men back home. Let 
here the ¢ | gal | iggest And he é am told that it was-du me ask you,”” he went on, waving all doubt 
‘ ‘ ‘ e inte é on of a young man of ¢ aside, “how soon in all probabuiity will 
, ed a finge er li name of Bones.” : Major Haddon go to France?” 
f M t tched f rf Bones jueried Dexter Standis} In about six weeks, he thinks,”’ said 
ering Bone repeated the physician. “The Dexter 
“ ‘ eried M tandish of name is confidential. Do you know whether The doctor once more glanced at Rita 
¢ ‘ eve thir ng fit ne may) ave ent the message? It is of Haddon’s picture He was a keen judge of 
repeat the . | iggest nportance but not too mucl pretty women 
‘ e! ‘ ¢ ngs be ¢ now aid Dexter “Why,” he suggested, “don’t you marry 
‘ ey! ered g vho had been studying | this girl—marry her at once? You are 
‘ in? ( | ot t me ed the matter a i€ His mar engaged to her, | understand: have been 
e he Ce me r Standish, be it said, Was vastly lor some time 
\ ‘ eme prepa dif m his manner toward the young Dexter shrugged his shoulders. “She 
‘ i M His tone w seriou he will marry me,” | irned, ‘‘only on the 
ed t ‘ he t ‘ Peeve poke with nvincing sir ty and ear eve of my leaving France. She will do 
e adopte é inufa nestne nothing that will ne from my du 
‘ he t eve eve ere that Mr. Standis} said he, “believe me, Her idea—not mine, a 
‘ e eve ‘ ‘ eep her I am not so mercenary or so busine ike “A little patriot first tor 
n at home ‘ hedged wher about this matter as | may seem to be. Let admiringly, “and a sweetheart next \ 
en t ta : y that ne w ‘ me entreat you to believe that I do not very fetching sweetheart 1 don't wonder 
‘ eve ( else, that he issist where my my not been that you prefer to—stick round.”’ 
ne et home o what first engaged. Will you tell me why you « Dexter flushed; he didn’t relish these 
( not to go to 1 > In your « t remarks. The doctor handed back the 
At dinne e¢ e the ere ot e it, fear! I ygraph and Dexter returned it to hi 
‘ ‘ ence of ‘ alt ing Standish, ) pe et 
he xe ‘ ed sone most well-to-do and best-known she should ever suspect,”’ said Dex- 
! f i ' er of ing men in this cit My mother’s polit ter, “that | am doing this—this dastardly 
peated ert career and her wealth have given me thing—she would die, I think. And, as I've 
I've got f there ner t inusual prominence. I am, furthermore told you, I should | yself— unless they 
hint gt Being sucl t got me first 
| ! nstant 1 | have been bla led “*Suppose,”’ mused the doctor, following 
é \ | et fa dozen t é \ tl has n me the course of his own thoughts, not that of 
me ar ‘ é j I've got to know, somehow, that Dexter's, “suppose you're called; we'll say 
( i are t operating such a heme t suppose, upon examination, you find your 
You m ( este f it 1 got to kr further, that you are not a_ self rejected on account of this physica 
é ne ember of the secret ser f ve got to condition—will she still marry you 
OO} f é ‘ ‘ ‘ [ 1 before | ially cor She | marry me the tr tant that she 
‘ | | ‘ elf y ‘ " e does not intertere wit! he pe 
| t ine « ! t \ ¢ ea I lance ol my dut rned Dexter 
‘ ‘ 1 é é r I ; th I’ve been all over the qd with he 
( ¢ I I i sine ilraid the Goverr not take 
he } ( é eX n ¢ r \ ] ! ed mer evel! the t tney \ é 
f ‘ f ‘ elligence ‘ ption. She war me to g But ¢ 
I . ove ese€ ( ! OF n, eve mar! me at € t moment, not 
en | evi lhere efore. If they we take me, if I’m re 
f . ! t elf. | ‘ e of that 
be é He ither i ge vent « € 
( exter § eld uy har He f t t about | Would he 
’ he rid . I iY ; oa oo 4 ‘ , What } it 
ethe e. I believe re e. If ure 
‘ é é ed the é Docte said Dexte ling the other 
. , gne é ‘ She war me just as n h as 
‘ enve ‘ " ess | ca et tl ‘ er. The ma be left t of 
et bye e that ‘ er I ea nt. If lam rejected or discharged 
. t t marry me é \ T tu ! 
1) \ Ihe epe ‘ Lloné u irse me Da » he l it situatior 
‘ 1 the ¢ he ‘ esn't worry me at a 
Y i ef The « to A il ed ore 
‘ t ) té ‘ I nand He \ 1 have othe ¢ I g ) 
\ \ ‘ ‘ W f ‘ e said Your er 
my I nt to § Ye nterposed Dexte my mothe 
11 want to liven fe. I’ve just begur 
y , é ( I i esstu everyt! S opening u} 
‘ VW r ) é e me I don't want to leave n fe 
. a mag? t ed. I don’t fear deati I mere 
‘ ¢ £ i pare i chance at ( Ie me es i 
‘ | ‘ t} r ¢ ¢ ist wha 1inter » do forme 
‘ ‘ tror ‘ i t now ita 
His eye ere rhere wa rhe in explained to Dexter Stand 
‘ ‘ f ‘ t fea that he had ex} ned to Oliver T 
‘ ( ‘ ‘ | é 
M x ‘ ‘ ‘ e bee And ere no per f ange 
i t i eried De L inx i he 
‘ ( ‘ ‘ ly F r F essed a but ? t } ¢ The « r 
‘ ‘ R e « e He ener } fair-haired a " entered 
rine t rie ? t ed the unexpla Abie a ft magne ( i r ‘ ai el aire Df 
ta t ‘ The de note ese thing While her back was turned he glanced 
ead ne t ‘ i it and wit! € neg gment e! meaningiy at his visitor. When he had 
fire g the least picion t i Standish pulled out his wallet and drew finished her brief task the girl turned, looked 
ersell sane got e information that Irom it the picture of a gir full at Dexter and brushed past him as she 
ed for. It was volunteered L fee istified in mentioning her,”’ he eft the room. Behind her trailed a trace of 
The doctor rose, bowed, and excused _ said, still pondering on the propriety of it pleasing perfume 
elf a moment. He stepped into the Phe situat inusual. My chief reasor ‘You are a picture of health,” said the 
nte ! Inside of three nutes he for not wanting to go t sthis—I want doctor to young Standis} and I wanted 
ng, debor to live with her you to take notice of another nurse 
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Miss Nilsson. Can you conceive of any- 
thing being the matter with that girl? Yet 
she has passed through my treatment five 
times in succession; and not a trace As 
soon as the compound is worked free of the 








system—and vice versa——it is all over. | 
might send you to two or three young mer 
about tow? patients of mine who have 
undergone this treatment. But it would 

f for them. Temporary 


Three months at the 





upon your rejec tion 





i t recuperation—as a 
Dbiind The Adirondacks, in the East, per- 
haps; or your mother’s home state— in the 
Berkshires Somewhere where your re 


covered state of health will not excite ur 









due comment. A honeymoon— alone wit} 
your bride Your surgeon father-in-law 
very likely at the Front. Paradise! When 
you return, the war possibly will be at it 
end. At any rate you will be a very much 
married man, possibly with a child; cer 
tainly with a child. Simple, It not 
Young Standish nodded. He was cor 
need 
What about terms?” he asked at 
engtl 
lhe doctor smiled Mr. Standish,” he 
said, ‘“‘ your good mother has said on severa 
occasions that she would give all her 
ite fortune if she could prevent you 
n going to the Front. Foolish! Were | 





ig nature I should be inclined to 
place a hig upon t 
connection. As it is, I shal 
My suggestion is—a hundred thousand 
ye ey 


OI a gras} 





services in t! 





be reasol al it 





startled at the suggestior 
aid twenty-five thousand 
excl: ‘Surely, were 


it the most delicate o 





ion in the world 


it would not cost that much 
The doctor remained politely but stub- 
bornly silent 





Well then,” said the young man fir 


ippose you make it fifty and we'll call it 





Square 


“Suppose ’ ret irned the doctor 





j 


Ca seventy-five thousand d 





tances that a wanh 


























St me. Hew admitte 
ter Standish himself and was 
t 1 a long wide naii,througn 
f , nte } | | atte 
va er Troon n which a wood t 
burned brightly rt oom Was occupied 
t the widow Stal t 
You know my ! other,”’ said Dexter 
his my der \ bit disordered, I'n 
S to sa We're redecorati and 
the e] ed on me first.” 
.¥ te said the doctor the fair 
grester , g he door by ct 
The young man closed it, nodding 





rhere is no danger of interruption,” went 
ts are all out. If it 
re — if 


on Dexter; “the servan 
trans} 1 were followed h 
we are disturbed at all we can give a per- 
fectly reasonable explanation of your visit 
He spread out upon the flat top of his 
mahogany desk maps of a new portion of the 
city, intended for the erection of fashion- 


able residences 





Ires tnat j 





Concluded on Page 63 
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icarcass of Sea Isiand 
Fabrie—Pure Rubber Fric- 
tion Between Plies 

2 First Impenetrable Dise 
Shield 


* ian Impenetrable Disc 





Concluded from Page 60 
‘You are intensely interested in the 
Standish Addition,’’ explained Dexter; 
‘you are about to invest your money in a 
portion of the tract.”’ 
“In fact,’ smiled the physician, “I am 
here to pay a considerable portion of the 


purchase price and to take my deed as 
soon as it can be prepared.” 
*Excellent!”’ laughed Dexte ‘Now,” 


who sits 





he went on, “my lady mothe: 
there, insists upon financing your transac- 
tion. She has seventy-five thousand dol- 
lars in that innocent-looking little bag.” 
Mrs. Standish, bustling with 
activ ity, drew air up to the desk. 
“Dexter is right, doctor,” s| 
“this is my funeral 


nervous 





e exclaimed; 
, and I intend to take 
all responsibility for it. I have the money 
But I want to find out for myself all 
etails. Except, for my first brief inter- 
view with you I’ve gotten all this at se 
hand. One or two points I would like to 
have made clear 
The doctor patient 


cTross-examinatior 








ond 















tion for the fee he wi: to get he 
widow Star h was nvinced 

She fum 1 in he and produced 
a roll of bills +50 she cor 





manded. The doctor 
“Seventy-five 
announced 
‘“*Now,”’ 
secrete those bills a 
some pocke t, against the 
body should arrive.” 
The doctor did so 
ean I wash my hands?’ 
ter led him toast 
corner of the room 
medicine closet hung upon the 
bottle of grain al l and a roll 
ent cotton. 
“No trouble to show 
widow Standish with a 
] 


“You find 


thousand,” he final 


Dexter, ‘“‘you’d 


t 


aid 


once som 





event 








onol 


goods,”’ said the 
somewhat hysteri- 








cal laugh us all prepared 
The doctor dried his har ter washing 
them thoroug! ly, and then saturated a 


piece of cotton in alcohol 
He turned to Dexter. 
iggested, “‘to co 


coat,’ he sugg | 
Draw up your 


“Keep on your 
ver the I 


bility of interruptior left- 


hand sleeves as far as they will 

He carefully sponged off an 
forearm. He 
basin to lay down the 
his syringe. “‘I 
fully 





area on Dex- 
ter’s stepped back to 
ant 
terilized t! 
I came,” he said, 


his back to Dexter: 


Is nee 





before 


wit 





but 





wash the point once more to make assur- 
ance doubly sure 
ere i me idden move- 
¢ med Dexter Stand 











n. needle in |} turned 
i f inger marl 
elf glancing into the mu 
atic 
De list hrow 
i:aead si Qu 
it the slightest he 
is hands. In one of them he 
still clutched the |} podern ile. Hold- 
ing up his hands he glance¢ ly about 
the room. He noted instantly that the 


preserce of the woman made for his safety. 


Once he co ild rea if ne ne ¢ uld ust her 
as his shelter. He had a further reason for 
making the sudden movement that he cor 

templated. Still holding up his hands and 
without an instant warning he sprang 
toward the wid Standis! He hadn't 
noticed that she al held a leveled pistol 
in her hand. At his first move she pulled 
the trigger. The doctor reeled and dropped 


into a chair. She had shot him in the arn 
* Doct si 


body —« 








4 


And then, to the amazement of Alexis 
Arany, crouched down in the chair clutch- 
ing at his arm—to his amazement three 
men plunged through the wall, darted 
at ross the roon al 1 Seized nin The do 
tor grunted with pain as they did so. But 
he looked keer ly at Dexter Standis} 

‘Camouflage?’”’ he queried 

“Yes,”’ admitted Dexter; “that space 


there really is a 
up 

They 
wall paper listening to 
to say. Simple, tit? 


Dexter, 


room. 
» other side of 
hing we had 
” went on 


repapered tha a the 


ve been standir 





Was! 





at roll of 
He turned to tw ) people 
who had entered with a fourth operative 
through the other *Doctor,’” cried 
Dexter to the man in army uniform; 
You'll have tot 


“ Rita—-everybody! tes 
this man take that roll of bills from 


Watel 


‘you'll find tl bills in his 


trousers pocket 


door 


tifv 
tily. 
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the doctor here 





of numbers that we made 
Now,” he said, s ig a large envelope that 





he had ‘seal 
them up in this good. Doctor,” 
he said to Major Haddon, “will ) 
good as to dress this man’s arn 
The major stepped to 
wound will 
: ee 
oughly first.’ 
** Frisk 


Jerry,” said the leader of 


procured tor the purpose 


So lar, so 





uu be sO 


Wait, it 1s? 





he Se 





want 






him for e\ 


ladies 

Dexter to the girl. The 
with excitement, 
said Dexter, 


squad. “Perhaps the 

“Rita!” 
girl, her pretty face pale 
stepped to his side. “ Ritz 

your quarry—yours! This is the 

result of effective jership. Your father 
and my mother and myself— we did exactly 
the letter. Without a 
single slip. Your scheme. And here’s the 
n the Government has tried to get for 
iny months. Without a single slip! 
A few slips on the part of Dr. Alexis 
Arany,” | voice of Dexter's 


called 








“look at 





as you told us to 








cried the shr 


mother. ‘“ You gentlemen may accuse him 
of any crime you please. I accuse him of 
rank stupidity in believing for an instant 
that he could corrupt a Standish, or the 


dish, or the widow of a 
1im of putting his head 
r one instant,” said the 
that I 


secret-service heads 


mother of a Stan 





Standish. I acc 
ina 
lady proudly, “d 
commissioned by the 
n Washington 


» get him with the 





noose 


i he suspect was 


do they call it? 





er bag, caught her 


about the waist and bustled out 


} 


luture daughter-in-law 


of the room. 
major 


“Search hir commanded 





when the door 








was shut. 
In spite of himself Doctor Arany smiled 
at the widow’s speech. ‘“‘Caught with the 
goods,” he repeated faint] “What goods; 





what goods ? 


med the major, as 


hand me that!” 


“ His snuffbox!”’ excla 


it came to! i 
“No!” cried } 
“Yes!” said major. He 

snuffbox and opened it. 

“*T thought so,”’ he mused, examining the 
white powder it contained 

“Doctor,” pleaded the prisoner, “‘man 
to man: I can have that back again?” 

The major slipped it into his own pocket. 

**Now 


find that hypodermic n 





seized the 


see if you can 
He’s got it 


he said sharply, * 





edie, 











omewhere on him, sure 

But it wasn’t newhere on him; it 
wasr anywhere They didn’t find it 
There was a reason for t in the 
instant before the widow Standis ad dis- 





seen by 


y any 
dropped 


her weapon, ur 
Arany had deft 


o the blazing fire. 


save 


the 





¢ 








rs later Major Haddon and his 
( -law stepped into the 
office of the United States district attorne 
‘We've just been to the county ja 
the major. ‘He's a sight 
He’s dependent 


+ 





e son-lilr 

















see him,” said 
Cocaine; that’s his trouble. 
on it. And he hasn’t had any since we 
him. He hasn’t even been shaved—the jail 
barber is afraid he'll cut him; he can’t keep 


still. What have you found?” 

The district attorney shrugged |} 
shoulders. ‘‘Nothing—at his office,’’ he 
said: ‘“‘resu ne tive No mysteriou 





( ; beat it; disappeared 
We've got young Bones; he’s given up : 
he knows. But what does he know? 
What have we got against this man A 
anyway? Is he a common 

oker? Taking people’s money 


t m nothing In re 


The git 


ym pound, 








swindler—a 
and giving 


did he } 





in that hypodermic needle? 
want to know.” 

The major nodded. 
Arany’s snuffbox. ‘ 


gested to the district attorney 





He pulled out 


‘Send for him,” he sug 


a way of getting something out of him at 
any rate.”” He handed the district attorney 
a list of names. ‘*Those are the mer a 
few —that suspect he’s treated The 
won't talk, and we've got no evidence 
But—tell him any lies you want to. We've 
got to have the truth.” 

The district attorney nodded. He 


pressed a button and gave an order 


three men smoked, chatting, for the space 











of twenty minutes. At the end of that e 
two men in uniform escorted Arany into 
the room. He seemed a nervous wreck; he 
was on the verge of collapse. He was suffer- 
ing acutely, that was plain. 
The district attorney nodded to 

and flashed a signal to the officers e 
were to stand behind hin nands on nis 
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shoulders. They obeyed the glance 
stationed themselves behind the pr 
ready for emergencies. 

The district attorney drew forth a bu 
of yellow papers fastened with a clip. He 
leafed them He puffed slowly on } 
cigar. 

“Doctor Arany,” he 
rounded up young Bones. 
you wl " 


Her 








ver 





Let me ead 





at he says 





it Was a genuine depos 
It was all he had. Arany listened, but 
impatiently. He was more interested in | 

own deplorable condition than he was i 
attorne 


We've 


accusing depositions. The district 
leafed some papers 
got Bruno; we've got Garner; 
yes! We've got young Atkinsor 
our specialist, banks on Atkinson.’ 
Major Haddon drew forth the 
snuffbox, opened it 
shut. Opened it again, 
again. Arany gathered himself together 
and made one terrific dive; but the heay 
hands of the men in uniform held his sler 
der frame as in a vise 
“T want that snuffbox 
Arany. He struggled like 


over otner 





rany 
casually; snapped 


snapped it shut 


quick!”’ cried 


a madman. H 





struggles were wholly ineffe For 
God's sake—one pinch!” he cried Just 
one!” 


“Arany,” said the district att 
with his own eyes fixed upon the snuffbox 
“‘of course it’s my duty to warn you that 
anything you say here may be used against 
you. We've got a case against you; let 
me tell you that. We can make it by ruir 
ing the reputation and the careers and 
blackening the names and memories for 
ever of a dozen young fellows in this town 
like Bones.” 
*“Blacken them!” exclaimed Arany, a 
trace of contempt in his tones. Major 
Haddon toyed lightly with the snuffbox. 
any watched him, writhing, twitching. 
‘You are a dangerous character, Arany,’ 
went on the district attorney, talking as 
between man and man, “‘and under present 
conditions, no matter what we've got 
against you, you won’t get out of our 
clutches for the period of the war. I take 
it that you understand that fully; am I 
right?” 

“I’m no fool,” returned Arany; “and 
that much I concede. You'll keep me safe. 
I can see that, whether you’ve got the 
proof you say you've got or not.” 

The district attorney watched the major 
as he snapped the snuffbox cover open and 
then snapped it shut. 

*“We—er—we can make it easy for you 
or we can make it hard for you. That’s 
all,”” went on the district attorney. ‘It’s 
up to you.” 

“Do I get that snuffbox if | 
truth?”’ queried Arany 
“You sure do! 








said the 





ney. 

“*And I can keep it?” 

“You sure can!” 

The promise alone seemed to stimulate 
Arany. His eyes flashed, glowed. 

He laughed; his laugh was high-strung, 
hysterical. *‘1 want to get a message through 
to Berlin,” cried Arany; ‘through to the 
Emperor— direct or indirect. I want him 
to know now what he’ll ultimately find out 
I want him to know now that Alexis Arany, 
M.D., of Paragon City, has proved himself 
a loy: Tell him from me that 
Alexis Arany has killed a regiment of men 
a regiment of men who otherwise would go 
to war—a regiment of Americans. Amer- 
icans—bah! Tell him I have done it by 
lies, deceit, cajolery—by appeal to fear, by 
playing on the affections of mothers and of 
fathers. But I have done it. I have done 
it by injecting into more than three thou- 
healthy human organisms a serum 
composed of plain, ordinary tuberculosis 
germs—cultures taken from the 
malignant cases I could find. I have ino¢ 
ulated young men with incurable 
disease; that’s all. Get that tothe Emperor 
for me. Now give me the cocaine.” 

Major Haddon passed over the snuffbox 
to Arany. 

‘Take care of that man!” hesaid sharply 
“You've got in your hands one of the most 
desperate and wholesale murderers that 
r existed on the face of this earth.” 

The officers dragged Arany from 
room. Suddenly a terrific yell rent the ai 
The district attorney turned to the n 
in alarm. 

**Be calm,” said Major Haddon griml; 
“They’re not killing him. I dumped the 
cocaine from that snuffbox—and filled it up 
with powdered sugar. Hence the row.” He 

miled 


il soldier. 








sand 
most 


your 





t} 
Lhe 











attorney, 
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Apply a few drops ot Freezone upon a 
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Shortly theent I yt | } 
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Camouflaged Furniture 


, 
isusually made of acheap wood that warps 


“Ma 


hoganized™ furniture 1s the name which dis- 








or shrinks out of shape very soon 







guises many an inferior wood made to look 






like mahogany. Solid Honduras mahog- 





any is known to have stood the test of ages 






and grows ric her in color year by vear. Most 






well furnished homes have a great deal of 






soli ] mahogany furniture , asi harmonize s 





with almost any color scheme and is always 






titutions have 
sprung up. When buying solid 


in style. That is why sul 









mahogany furniture ask t 


he 
dealer to guarantee it as suct ie " 
~ 
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‘‘ARROW”’ 
mokele 
Wetpr 


aw Concerning that great improvement 
in Shot Shell Manufacture— 


The WETPROOF Shells 


by Remington UMC 


AVE. you noticed that the Remington UMC Shells you 

are shooting nowadays are exceptionally firm in the crimp ? 

These are the Wetproof Shells — Remington UMC —strong 
and dependable where the average shell is weakest. 

As every hunter knows, a water-soaked crimp is apt to broom 

out in his repeater, and jam just when the birds are flying good. 

Top wads hump up. The shot gets loose. 

} But not with a Wetproof Remington UMC! These are the 

(er “ie first and only shells ever waterproofed in crimp and top wad— 

Smoke the raw edge of the paper filled with a tough, elastic, water- 


“u 
| siecle proof compound — sealed against wet. 
> REMINGTON 

UMC 
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ETPROOF does not signify a special brand of Remington UMC Shells, but a 
great forward step in shell manufacture applied to all smokeless powder shells of this 
celebrated make. The Wetproof feature does not add to the price of the shells. To 
get it you need only ask your dealer for "Arrow" or "Nitro Club" Remington UMC. 
"Wetproof" is exclusive with Remington UMC—protected by patents against imita- 











tion by any other manufacturer in the world. It is an example of the constant progress 
that is keeping the Company young and vigorous, its service to the public 
always growing— 

Making the strongest sentiment of the shooting public for 
Remington UMC, and the Red Ball Mark of Remington UMC 
in the merchant's store the unfailing Sign of Sportsmen’s 
Headquarters. 


Wherever you find “Arrow” and “Nitro Club’’ Labels, you find the 
Wetproof Shells—Remington UMC. Look for them. It is worth while. 


THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO., INC. 


Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 


Woolworth Building, New York Remington UMC, Ltd., of Canada, Windsor, Ontario 


CTE One 
sas UMC 
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THE COUNTRY MOUSE 


for the things he didn’t say. He didn’t say 
that the late lamented failed in life prin- 
cipally because he had been puffed beyond 
his small capacity; that women had spoiled 
him; undergraduate popularity had made 
an ass of him; that he was too proud to 
work and too stupid to think; that in his 
latter poverty he permitted his wife to 
launder the splendid shirts in which he at- 
titudinized wherever there was a chance of 
borrowing a dollar bill. A wealthy Annister 
connection laid lilies of the valley on Eric’s 
casket and escaped further responsibility 
by chugging back to Buffalo in one of the 
first American automobiles. 

**Poor Sophie was cut pretty deep,” per- 
sisted the imp at the back of old Garry’s 
head as he paused in front of the Apothe- 
earies’ Club and shook the new-fallen snow 
from his collar. He had called to see her 
directly after the funeral. It was obvious 
that something must be done for her, as the 
Annister house had become a bedlam of 
weather-beaten junk. 

“I’m no pauper,” she had ungraciously 
responded, her haggard face grown sourly 
middle-aged, glaring up under her widow's 
weeds. ‘‘And I want you to understand 
that nobody by the name of Peabody shall 
do any favors for us!” 

And quite without any personal vanity 
Garry Peabody had been forced to realize 
that Sophie Whipple would always hate 
the man whom she had jilted for a ne’er- 
do-well. 

a 
“TOR the sake of mercy!” 

Mrs. Peabody, who was not given to 
violent expressions, said it twice as she 
peeked through the petunia curtains into 
West End Avenue. Rosa had just gotten 
out, bringing a large hatbox after her, and 
through the glass-paned, padded door fol- 
lowed the cause of Mrs. Peabody’s ladylike 
profanity. The sight wasn’t one you could 
have missed. The girl from Burgeonville 
showed a generous stretch of champagne- 
colored stocking above the first high yel- 
lowish boot she thrust out of the motor’s 
door. When the whole of her was visible 
it was easy to see that she was wearing 
a black-and-white coat of a remarkable 
checkerboard pattern, a foot of sealskin at 
her collar, and on her head an exaggerated 
fur creation which towered heavenward 
like the shako of a Scottish drum major. 
She was about Rosa’s height, but beside 
the hyperm \dishness of her country cousin 
Miss Peabody looked like a little nun. 

“For the sake of mercy!” again whis- 
pered Mrs. Peabody; and it was fortunate 
that the colored maid remembered her 
manners and went to assist with the com- 
plication of bags and boxes which had 
laden down the chauffeur. 

**My dear!” the good lady had gathered 
trength to gush when the bright visitor 
came in. As she gathered the checker- 
boards and lofty furs into her arms she 
was suddenly aware that the little face she 
was about to kiss had been freshened by 
a touch of rouge and that the handsome 
brown eyes were penciled round the lashes 
[here was no doubt in the world that Fluff 
was pretty. 

The train was two hours 
Fluff has missed her lunch,” 
L xplaining. 

“You poor child! 
asked Mrs. Peabody. 

“Not so very.” Her rather strained 
smile conveyed a first impression of hos- 
tility. I met a nice man on the train. He 


gave me a box of candy.” 


and 


was 


late 


Rosa 


Aren’t you starved?” 





Rosie, do take your cousin to her room. 
I'll have something on the table as soon 
as she comes dowr 
“Oh, I don’t want you to go to so much 
passin 9 


ou 
rv 





he pretty, rather indefinite little face 


was truly concerned. She was the very 
picture of Sophie in her young twenties, 
thought Cousin Nan, placidly reviewing 
the prodigy. But where in the world did 


she get those clothes? 

“| wouldn’t think of your missing your 
lunch,” said Mrs. Peabody with good- 
natured authority 

Rosa, who had recovered from the first 
shock of the Grand Central 
Station, guided the vision in black and 
white up the stairs and to the spare bed- 
room. As soon as her cousin had removed 
that hat the rather fuzzy, honey-colored 
hair, from which Fluff had taken her nick- 
name, was revealed, bobbed and barretted 


surprise at 


Continued from Page 1! 


in a heinous fashion of the day. Rosa was 
fairly bursting with impulses toward cous- 
inly advice in the matter of hairdressing, 
when Fluff laid aside her patchy cloak and 
sprang the next surprise. As she stood re- 
vealed before the long mirror the gown 
which clung round her graceful person was 
a symposium of all the modes, with a few 
fancifuladditions. There werestripes round 
the tight bodice and a row of prodigious 
pearl buttons; the skirt, what there was of 
it, was Egyptian in its simplicity. 

“Do I look all right?” asked the girl 
from Burgeonville, flirting with herself in 
the mirror as she powdered her nose. 

“You look lovely!”’ Rosa lied, lacking 
courage for the truth. 

“‘Mrs. Heman Sutler, up the lake, makes 
all my clothes,” confided Fluff. ‘‘She 
copies the patterns out of the fashion 
magazines, and they do say she improves 
them a lot.” 

She cast a haughty glance over the slim, 
long-skirted costume of her cousin. 

“This is just an old thing,” said Rosa 
modestly. 

“Mrs. Sutler comes down to York twice 
a year and studies the latest styles. She 
copied this waist from Fleurot and the 
skirt from Poirel. Of course she puts in a 
lot of original touches. I read in Dame 
Rumor how Mrs. Pulsiver Smallweed wore 
something like this at the Tuxedo horse 
show. Don’t you adore Dame Rumor?” 

Rosa was reluctant to admit that her 
mother had forbidden the-house to Fluff’s 
favorite publication. 

“Mr. Jacobson, the gentleman I met on 
the train, said that I reminded him of a 
girl he knew in the Winter Garden. He 
was very nice till he got fresh. Charlie 
White told me he ought to come down and 
take care of me.” 

“*Who’s Charlie White?” 

“Charlie?” Fluff gave a sidelong glance 
at her reflection. “Oh, we're engaged 
sort of.” 

“That must be thrilling!” 


“Do you mean to say you’ve never 
been?” 
“Not even once,” confessed the city 


cousin, 

“My goodness! What have you been 
doing?”’ Rosa couldn’t say, so Fluff went 
on: “I took off Charlie’s ring on the train. 
No use putting all your eggs in one basket, 
you know.” 

“Haven't you any 
him?” 

“Oh, maybe. Charlie’s peculiar. He’s 
always gadding away on engineering jobs. 
Last year he came back from Peru dead 
broke, and now he wants to go back again 
and start a railroad or something. I keep 
telling him he must stop chasing rainbows. 
The Whites never amounted to a row of 
pins,” she assured the image in the mirror; 
“‘but Charlie’s crazy about me.” 

“T think your lunch is ready,” said Miss 
Peabody. And the two descended the 
stairs with arms entwined. 

Thetwo Peabodyssat round and watched 
Fluff eat her luncheon; and their air was 
as consciously impersonal as is usual when 
two polite persons sit as witnesses upon 


intention of marrying 


another's gustatory feats. 

“How’s your mother?” asked 
Nan. 

“*She’s very well, thank you,” was Fluff’s 
startling revelation as she speared a second 
slice of cold mutton. 

“T was disappointed when she wrote 
that she couldn’t come down too,’”’ Mrs. 
Peabody politely assured her guest. 

“She's been awfully busy this winter. 
You see Mrs. Sutler’s getting to be the 
fashionable dressmaker round the lake 
and has more work than she can do. So 
mamma’s been helping her out.” 

“Ok. exclaimed Mrs. Peabody; 
then turning to her daughter: ‘Sophie 
always had a wonderful knack.” 

‘‘Mamma’s just doing it to help Mrs. 
Sutler out till spring,’’ Fluff was quick to 
explain, looking up defiantly as though 
expecting a sign of contempt or disap- 
proval. ‘“‘Mamma’s very loyal to her 
friends.” 

Involuntarily Rosa glanced down at the 
white fingers which so nervously plied 
knife and fork. No sign of needle scars 
there. And here, too, was a rational ex- 
planation of Fluff’s remarkable wardrobe. 

““What’s the matter? Did I say any- 
thing I shouldn’t?” asked Fluff, laying 
down her fork. 


Cousin 


see, 


‘““My dear!” upspoke Mrs. Peabody, as 
embarrassed as her touchy guest. 
“Well, a great many fashionable ladies 


have gone in for dressmaking. Lady 
What’s-her-name’s shop ——”’ 
“Oh, most decidedly,” cut in an ap- 


peasing voice. “Fluff, dear, I think your 
toast is getting cold. Let me bring you in 
a fresh plate.” 

Mrs. Peabody smoothly extracted her- 
self, leaving her daughter to face the discord. 
Rosa could have murdered her impertinent 
little cousin. Instead she smiled, and 
reached out for something to say. 

**An awfully nice chap.I know, a Mr. 
Pawley, is coming round with his motor 
pretty soon. I thought if you weren't too 
tired we might take a spin and have tea 
somewhere.” 

“I thought you never got engaged,” 
twitted Fluff with a wicked smile. 

“To Boly?” Here she gave a genuine 
laugh. 

‘What do you call him?’ 

“Boly Pawley. Boly’s his nickname.” 

“Sounds like an Indian.” 

“T think you'll like him.” 
Rosa hoped she would. 

“Ts he rich?” 

“Rather.” 

“Oh! And my trunk hasn’t come!” 

Rosa was going to say that Fluff looked 
perfectly lovely as she was, but she hadn't 
the heart. 

*Lola,”’ asked she of the black maid, who 
had entered with fresh toast, “‘has Miss 
Annister’s trunk come?” 

“Yes’m. Fanny’s unpackin’ it now.” 

“Then I'll get on something for the 
afternoon. No more toast, thank you!” 
said Fluff decisively, and fled. 

Mrs. Peabody came in a moment later 


Devoutly 


and gazed aghast. ‘‘Where’s she gone 
now?”’ was her artless question. 


**When I told her Boly was coming with 
his car she fairly raced away to put on 
another dress.”’ 

‘I hope it’s a change for the better,” 
sighed Mrs. Peabody. “Did you ever see 
such a sight?” 

“Anyhow, you needn’t be afraid any 
more that the bold clothes and careless 
manners of the great city will shock our 
little country cousin.” 

“You shouldn’t talk that way 
her, Rosie!” chided her mother. 

The young girl rose and stood stiffly. 

“Mother, I think the very 
sight of us,’’ she said with unaccustomed 
asperity. “‘I think she resents every cent 
we have, every stitch we wear, 
mouthful we eat.” 


about 
lates 


she 


every 


“That’s not worthy of you, dear,”’ re- 
plied Mrs. Peabody in a voice stranger 
than her daughter’s. “And even if she 
does, you've got to remember that life 


has dealt very harshly with the Annisters.”’ 

“I’m sorry, mother. I promised dad I'd 
be good to her 

“You did?” asked Mrs. Peabody, her 
blue eyes oper in y wide. 

“Mr. Pawley’s calling,” announced Lola, 
approaching from the rear. 

Boly, swaddled in furs, 
center of the parlor rug. 
of his sacrificial moods, 
fected him unpleasantly. 

“Well, you got here, didn’t you?” began 
Rosa. 

‘I thought we were going to take Bur- 
geonville buggy riding or something,” he 
reminded her bleakly. 

“Fluff? She’s crazy to 
down in a minute.” 

‘What's keeping her 
year’s hat?” 

Really, I wouldn't say that.” 

“Or dusting the camphor balls off the 
family shawl?” 

“You're an outrageous little snob, Boly 
Pawley ” 

“Quit callin’ me names! I gave up a per- 
fectly ripping tea dance at the Columbine 
Roof just to come and dray your country 
round town. I’ve even picked out 
a quiet restaurant up the Hudson where 
almost nobody goes this time of year, so 
that Fluff won’t faint away when she sees 
the wicked behavior and brilliant 
tuming of the natives.”’ 

‘Of course you'll have to break that 
of thing very gradually to Fluff,” 
agreed Rosa, quite without a smile. For- 
tunately she had inherited old Garry's 
sense of humor. 
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X TEVER in the history of paint and painting has quality-in 





paint been so important as now. At the present prices 
no man can buy carelessly or be indifferent as to results. Nor 
can any man afford to put off painting that is necessary. 
Obviously the paint to buy is that which will go farthest and 
endure longest—any other kind is wasteful. 
The Sherwin-Williams business has been built upon the 
sound principle that a finish best serves its purpose when 
made in a particular way for a particular surface. To that 


get and the 


—< 


end it has studied surfaces, the kind of wear they 
use they serve, and made a special product for each. 

It is this specializing that guarantees for you the maximum 
of durability in any Sherwin-Williams finish you buy. 

Tell the Sherwin-Williams dealer the surface you wish to 
protect and he will see that you get the mght product. for 
your purpose. 
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The Common Sense 
of Conservation 


EN and women in every field of duty are 
getting more done, covering more ground 
than ever before. Because of the motor car. 
And at much less proportionate expenditure of 
energy, time and money. 
Because of Firestone Cord Tires. 
The Firestone process surrounds each individual cord 
with pure rubber so that neither cords nor cord walls 
may touch to cause friction. ‘The thick, resilient, pure 
gum cushion, the strongly reinforced bead and side- 


wall, the thick, tough tread, result in the very highest 
average of service. 


Most Miles per Dollar has grown in importance. 


It is no longer merely the slogan of personal saving, 
but a matter of broad national thrift. 


As expressed in Firestone Cord Tires, it means not only 
tire saving, gasoline conservation, greater car life, but 
increased personal efficiency and bigger actual results. 
Ask your dealer for Firestone Cords. 
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“Do you 
smoked?” 
flat and sli 

a WoOl 


think she'd mad if | 
Boly, bringing out his 
ppery golden case 

dn’t 
Rosa in solemn tones. 

At that moment the big 
door fluttered—fluttered and separated. It 
was as though a tropic bird had winged its 
way into a dim forest of the North. Ir 
the language of trade Cousin Fluff’s 
afternoon gown was of second-grade rose 
velveteen, cut with exaggerated 
pockets at the sides and draped into a 
bustle at the back. The 
imitation ermine cut 
across the shoulder blades, 
effect of a young lady crawli 
brilliantly decorated bag. Thes 
sharply inward to the calf of the leg, where 
it stopped and revealed two in f 
gauze-thin champagne-colored stocking. 

**Miss Annister, Mr. Pawley,”’ announced 
Rosa, praying for composure 


get 
asked 





try it—at first,’ warned 


the portieres at 


the 
pannier 


noyen-dge collar of 
so as to hit } 


Was er 


riving her the 





7 


g out of a 


Kirt sloped 






f 


ches o 


as she beheld 








the look of helpless astonishment upon 
Boly’s knobby features 

‘*How do you do, Miss Annister?’ 

He strode forward and manful pre 
sented his hand. 

“I’ve heard Cousin Rosie speak of you 
so often,”” said the vision, employing her 
killing brown eyes upon the newly in- 


tended victim. Poor Boly 


struggling 


stood there 


hetween embarrassment 









and 
flattered vanit 
“*I—I’ve heard Rosa mention you sé 
much too,”’ he stammered thickly 
“Oh! I hope you're not disappointed!” 


She held him with her brown gaze and 
pouted slightly 
“Oh, no!” The usually glib Boly hes 


tated for words, ammered | 


then st 





1] 


“You're 





really n more wonderful thar 
I even imagined.”’ 
“Flatterer!”’ she pouted agair 
“The r’s waiting. Let’s get on our 
t} ings,” . tosa in the kindest 





possible ton 
In the 
Boly 


that foll 
strange bit yf 


moment of solitude 
Pawley indulged in a 


pantomime. First, with the broad of his 
palm he smote his knobby forehead, at the 
same moment rolling his Boston-terrier 
eyes in the direction where, theoretically, a 
witnessing heaven should be. Then he 
opened out his golden cigarette case, struck 


a match and inhaled deeply 

And after he had helped the ladies 
the big gray racer at the curb the girl with 
the checkered coat leaned over and giggled 


* 


“Oh, I do hope it’s one of those swell roof- 


into 


garden restaurants where everybody goes. 
I want to see some 


I of the people I've been 


reading about all my life 
mi 

T WAS on the afte 

day after Fluff Annister had arrived 
at the Peabody housse difficult 
guest upon her bed upstairs and de 
cided that her feeling for the Peabodys was 
something deeper than mere contempt. She 
hated every seeming-kind purse-proud 
one of them. They were everything her 
mother in a moment of envenomed candor, 
the occasion being Fluff’s departure from 
Burgeonville, had said of them. Plainly 
now the words of that ill-natured prophecy 
came back to Fluff. 

Her mother had been fussing roun 
bleak to which a | 
gave tepid warmt! Heman 
just removed the family trunk 
Sutler had departed from 
with the assurance: ‘‘ They 
for anything.’ 

Theaging woman, whose once-enchanting 


rnoor ? the fourth 





that the 


sat 





coal-oil st« 
Sutler had 

and Mrs 
her labor of love 


re just too tasty 


bedroom, VE 


j 












eyes were hollow in her head, was stil 
thumbing the copy of Splurge from which 
she had copied several! of Fluff’s gowns, and 


she was pondering over the pictured lady 
who bore the number “ 
forth with alluring slits for eyes, no mouth 
to speak of, and never-fading roses on 
either cheek. 

“This dancing frock,” 
text again the 
tendency among the haut monde 


131” as she looked 


sweet 





helow, “‘shows autumn’s 
freedom 
and yet more freedom 

“Fluff, just as you say, I’ve worked 
myself almost to death,’’ Mrs. Annister 
had croaked in a voice that was always 
hoarse nowadays. “I’m glad you’re going 
to leok so stylish, and I think my taste is 
better than who pride themselves. 
But these disgusting Peabodys are giving 
you a chance which is only your right and 
you must make the most of it—a chance to 
bring the family back where it belongs 
It’s my right and your father’s. Ther 


some 


aren t any men in the age wortt 


having 


These harum-scarum college boys—and 
Charlie Whit« Charlie’ll have to do 
there’s nothing left. I think I’ve taught 
you how to get a beau.” 

“I think you have,” Fluff had agreed 


Remember, the world owes a beautiful 


woman wealth and comfort I've been 
cheated out of it, and I don’t intend my 
daughter shall. Don’t go mooning round 
about love. There’s no such thing.”” The 


bitter woman’s narr jaw had closed like 
a steel trap and her eyes, from which en- 
chantment had faded, had lacquered wit! 
cold hate. ‘‘Jewels, fine clothes, fashion, 
luxury—they’re made to offset your good 


ow 





looks. Only af marry a poor mar 
Don’t be prudist Keep them sentimer 
tal—but see that every kiss counts for 
something They say there’s a rich mar 
to every block in York Don’t be toc 


We don't owe 


gingerly with Rosie’s beaus 
the Peabodys any favors.’ 





“There won't be any love lost,” Fluff 
had assured her 

“Love! They're fair for us 
purse-proud, strutting vulg ns—with all 
their flunkies and fine clothes and rich 
houses. They think they can keep my 


1} 


a snowbird 
table A1] 


heir board and-keep for a 


daughter out in the cold like 


her a cr 


umb from their 
right. Accept t 


throw 








week, Fluff. Yes, and if that strutting 
little cock robin of a cousin of yours thinks 
she’s so irresisti you can walk away 
vith her beau too!” 


.”’ Fluff had replied as she 
of White’s cutter 
approaching to take her to the station 

“Fluff,”’ the faded woman had besought, 


“T think I 
heard the bells Charlie 


ul, 


clinging to her as she said good-by, “there 
isn't coal enough in the cellar to keep us a 
month, and Lordy knows But I won't 
begrudge the sacrifice if you'll promise 
me one thing 

“Yes, mamma.” 

‘Don’t you take any favors from them! 
Don’t you let them patronize you. Don't 
you let them lend you a thing—do you 
hear?”’ 

Mrs Annister had stood wheezing 
throug! her feeble tubes, and her true 
daughter had taker her to her bosom, 
promising not to be beholder to those up- 


starts for any favor under the sun 

Well, here was the fourth day of Fluff’s 
stay the Peabodys, and on the edge 
of her dainty bed she sat engaged in an 
amateurish effort to convert the lower folds 
of green velvet into a 
regular skirt by pinning a hem in such a way 
as to attract attention than it 
originally designed to attract. Splurge, that 
monthly oracle of style, had recommended 
this draped and _ tasseled for 
Oriental Pantalon Effect, but brief experi- 
ence in the metropolis had weakened her 
heart for startling novelties, despite the 
oracular assurance of Splurge that such a 
costume had been worn by Mrs. Van Horn 
Tweebank at the opening of the opera 
season 


One by one Fluff jabbed pins into that 


wit! 








ner evening gow! 


} 
less 


was 


model its 


obdurate hem—spitefully, as though every 
point were smarting in the skin of her 
temperamental enemies. By one means or 
another the Peabodys had managed to 


make her visit a continual misery. To look 
at the way Rosa behaved, reflected Fluff, 
you would think were the reigning 
queen of beauty and fashion. In the esti- 
mation of the cousin from up state, Miss 
Peabody was little better than downright 

She didn’t know how to do her hair 
hat anybody would notice it, and her 
gowns were obviously lacking in anything 
like style. And what the fashionable Mr 
Pawley could see in her was a mystery to 
Fluff Annister 

Ever arrival girl from 
Burgeonville had been engaged in a con 
tinual struggle to keep her 
there would nothing to do 
but go home and acknowledge defeat before 
her Spartan mother. No. She chose to 
see the horrid week to its bitter conclusion. 
She almost White would 
come down as he had threatened. And then 
became with terror lest he 
should. Charlie would furnish the last hu- 
miliating touch. Every night here had 
been worse than the last. First they had 
given her adinner party, which in her mor- 
bid estimation had been solely designed 
to humiliate the guest of honor. They had 
seated her next to the wonderful Mr. 
Pawley, and that man of fashion would too 
evidently have none of her. The realiza- 
tion that this charming blade of the world 


she 





since her the 


temper. Should 


she lose it be 


wished Charlie 


she obsessed 


if | 
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vas infatuated with her cousin added to 
Fluff’s impotent rage. He had kept up a 
sort of chaffing she didn't understand, and 
managed to convey the impression that 
Fluff was anything but vogue. Fluff had 
thought the other girls quite dowdy. Could 
t be possible that there was something 
wrong with the wardrobe over which her 
mother and the fashion mentor of Bur- 
geonville had slaved those unremitting 
weeks? She could haveslapped Mr. Pawley. 

On the second night she had barely 
gotten home without making a scene. It 
had been a dinner dance at a big apartment 
on Riverside Drive, and she didn’t con- 

der that most of the people she saw there 
knew how to dance. A gawky freshman 
had taken her round the floor for a miser- 
able whirl. Mr. Pawley had deigned to 
look her up late in the evening and made a 
feeble excuse about spraining his ankle at 
St. Nicholas Rink; this in the face of the 
fact that she had seen him spinning blithely 
with Rosa most of the evening. 

When at last she had teased him to the 
center of the floor and had essayed to 
show him her own version of the fox trot he 
had giggled and said: 

‘Cut out the Follies stuff, cousin! Mrs, 
P.’s looking cross like an eagle.” 

Garry had taken them to the theater on 
the third night. That had been practically 
a blank so far as Fluff was concerned. She 
had worn her pink silk with the ropes of 
pearl over the shoulders and had sat next 
to Cousin Garry while Boly devoted him- 
self to Rosa. She regarded Mr. Peabody as 
a crude, good-natured old simpleton, whose 
views on life bored her to the verge of 
hysterics. 

And so had sped the days. 

Sequestered in the light of this wintry 
afternoon Fluff continued hatefully to drive 
pins into the garment in which her faith 
was beginning to dwindle. Secretly she 
had come'to the conclusion that the Pan- 
talon Effect which Mrs. Sutler had so 
highly recommended would not meet with 
the approval of gay New York’s chaste 
standards. Mr. Pawley was giving his box 
party to-night, and Fluff had become des- 
perate. She had lost her ambition to 
appear different—and yet she would have 
put out both her expressive brown eyes 
rather than ask one word of advice or one 
stitch of help from that family which 
crushed her with their superior smiles. 

At that very instant Mrs. Peabody and 
her daughter were holding a consultation 
upon Fluff’s case. They were closeted to- 
gether in Mrs. Peabody’s fussy bedroom. 

““She’s having a perfectly rotten time,” 
agreed Rosa again. 

** Hopelessly conceited,” was her mother’s 
reiterated comment. “If she’d only let a 
body give her some advice.” 

‘*Boly says she rents her clothes from 
the Hippodrome. Of course Boly isn’t at 
all nice about such things.” 

“Her dancing is perfectly outrageous!” 
put in Mrs. Peabody, whose social com- 
ments always erred on the side of mildness. 

Where do you suppose she picked it up?” 

“When Boly gave her a hint she got 
mad and went home.” 

Mrs. Peabody, who was knitting a 
sweater, clicked her needles together and 
looked up over rimless eyeglasses. 

“Seriously, I think the poor child is 
doing herself a great injury. Her skirts are 
inches too short—and that awful checker- 
board coat! I declare, Rosie, when I saw 
her coming down in that pink dress, eyes 
made up to kill and her hair bobbed off in 
that ridiculous way—actually I thought 
we had made a mistake and asked a chorus 
girl to visit us. She laughs too loud and 
doesn’t seem satisfied unless she’s alone 
somewhere with a young man 

After all, we've got to be alone some 
times or we'll never get married,’’ Rosa 
agely reminded her mother 

| had to speak to her or she would have 
gone away—dquite unchaperoned, mind 
ou—to lunch with that awful Inness boy.” 

*“And you were the one,”’ her daughter 
pointed out, “who was afraid Fluff would 
be shocked by our wild city ways.” 

“She’s sulky and sensitive and high- 
strung,’ went on the placid woman. “She 
knows she isn’t getting on, and she must 
have some inkling that it’s her clothes. 
Don’t you think’’—in her temerity Mrs. 
Peabody dropped a stitch—‘‘that there's 
some way of hinting to her i 

“About the way she dresses? 

Mrs. Peabody nodded significantly. 

“What could I say? I couldn’t walk up 
to her and begin, ‘ Dearest, you would look 
all right in Hawaii, but here your make-up 
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scares the natives.” She'd merely have a 
brainstorm.” 

“Perhaps you could think of some diplo- 
matic way. Couldn’t you make an excuse 
to offer her one of your dresses for the 
theater to-night? Otherwise there’s no 
knowing what she’ll put on.” 

“She’s making a mess of her visit, 
agreed Rosa. ‘But it’s as much as your 
life’s worth to speak to her.” 

Nevertheless, Rosa did take her life in 
her hands and walk across the hall to 
Fluff's room. After a tap she heard a 
harsh clearing of the throat and the dry 
summons “Come in!” Fluff was. still 
fussing with the emerald velvet. 

*““My dear!” Rosa was quick to this 
providential opportunity. *‘Why don’t you 
get Olga to stitch it for you? She’s down- 
stairs without a thing to do oe 

“‘No, thank you,” replied the country 
cousin ungraciously. 

“Were you thinking of wearing it to- 
night?”’ asked Rosa. 

“‘That was the idea 

** Dearest, let’s be sensible.”’ 
the bed and began fingering the cheap 
material. ‘I don’t think I’ve got anything 
so becoming as this.”’ 

“I’m glad you like it.” 
with a hostile smile. 

“But when we're visiting it’s next to 
impossible to have everything we want for 
every occasion.” 

Fluff widened her handsome eyes, which 
when unadorned for public appearances 
were a trifle less handsome than was gen- 
erally supposed. 

**What do you mean?” she asked. 

“Well, it’s nearly five, and I don’t think 
you can alter that gown before dressing 
time.”’ 

“That's what I intend to do,” replied 
Fluff, drawing down the corners of her 
mouth. 

“T’ve got several gowns you could put 
on in a minute—my things would fit you 
perfectly—and you could have this done 
overnight by Olga.” 

“No, thank you.” 
savagely into the hem. 

“I’m sorry.”” Rosa was hurt, and looked 
it as she came to her feet and took a step 
toward the door. “I only thought I'd 
tell you in case you needed anything.” 

““My mother has provided me with 
everything I need,”’ announced Fluff with 
icy distinctness, 

“T’m sorry I interfered.” 

When Rosa went out she slammed the 
door. 

About dinner time Fluff decided it 
couldn't be done, so she tacked the dra- 
peries and tassels back in place and wore 
the gown just as the modish Mrs. Sutler 
had intended it should be worn. Boly 
Pawley was dining with the family to-night. 
No one seemed in the least surprised at her 
costume when she came down, rather late. 
She had a conscious feeling about the ec- 
centric drapery at her ankles. The elder 
Peabodys were dressed for the party and 
Garry was his usual hilarious self. His 
wife seemed politely composed; but from 
across the table Fluff could see the averted 
glance of her cousin. How she hated that 
girl! How she prayed for power to dazzle 
young Pawley away from the arrogant 
charm of that purse-proud, contemptible 
little Rosa! 


” 


Rosa sat on 


She looked up 





Fluff pleated a pin 


Jealous hatred and mangled pride kept 


her abed next morning and caused her to 
plead a headache at noon rather than go 
down to lunch and face her persecutors. 
She lay among the pillows glaring at the 
detestable luxuries being forced upon her. 
She wondered why she didn’t get up and 
pack her trunk. Under her window, on the 
walk going round the house, she could hear 
men clattering in and out of the fern- 
ery —probably florists with decorations for 
the dance to-night. ‘“‘In Miss Annister’s 
honor’’—what a sarcasm! 

The box party last night had been a 
nightmare to Fluff. No one had paid her 
more than a punctiliously polite attention. 
Someone had giggled as she passed in her 
Oriental Effect and she had heard a coarse 
voice inquire “ How do they get that way?” 
The fascinating Mr. Pawley, whose indif- 
ference stung Fluff to a mad desire, had 
looked at her once and stuck close to Rosa 
for the rest of the evening. There had been 
a calfish young man named Trambell who 
had devoted himself to Mrs. Peabody as if in 
avoidance of graver terrors. A fat lady in 
the next box had used her fierce lorgnettes 
on Fluff’s emerald velvet. The evening had 
been worse than wasted. She had been 
paired off with old Garry, who had bored 
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her so that she wanted to scream. Boly 
and Rosa had eackled together in a lan- 
guage of their own. It had been worm- 
wood to the daughter of Sophie Annister. 

After hours of these cankering thoughts 
Fluff got tired of lying abed. She rose 
frowsily and peered out into the sunlight 
of early afternoon. On the walk below two 
men were struggling round to the outside 
door of the fernery with a tall palm in a 
green tub. Evidently the Peabodys were 
going to outdo themselves to-night. The 
sight of the festive greens caused Fluff to 
snort like a young war mare scenting 
battle. In a flash she made up her mind 
about Boly Pawley. He had asked them 
out for another of his automobile rides at 
four. Rosa, of course, had expected her to 
refuse. Not she! 

She was in the act of choosing an effect 
from the wardrobe she now despised when 
there came a knock at her door. Opening 
cautiously and peeping round the crack she 
could see the blue-black complexion of Lola 
under its ridiculously dainty cap. One 
dusky hand was holding a little silver tray, 
in the exact center of which lay a card. 

“For me?” asked Fluff, confused. 

“Tem. 

She reached forth for the pasteboard, 
which bore upon its face in bold business 
script the printed announcement: 

CHAS. W. WHITE 
CONTRACTING ENGINEER 
BURGEONVILLE, N. Y. 
Charlie White! Then the poor blunder- 
ing simpleton had carried out his threat! 

**My goodness ” She hesitated just 
a moment. ‘Would you tell him I’m quite 
to-day and can’t see anyone?” 





Lola retreated a few steps. 


ell him to wait. I'll be down after a 


It was just like Charlie. Without the 
least hint of an invitation he had forced 
himself upon the scene of her humbling. 
She thought rapidly. There was no pos- 
sible way of using him as a bait to Boly 
Pawley. Boly would merely employ his 
worldly sarcasm and pair them off as a 
couple of jays. This would be adding 
another item to the Peabodys’ unbearable 
conceit. She enjoyed a snobbish dread of 
the moment when she must introduce the 
up-state boor and see their sly-glanced 
intimation, “Is this the best you can 
show?” 

Fluff kept Charlie waiting nearly an 
hour, and when at last she walked toward 
the ornate, somber Peabody drawing-room 
she was piqued to hear the buzzing of 
basso monologue, punctuated now and 
then by tinkles of feminine laughter. She 
took one sly peep through the portiéres and 
gasped her amazement. The large room 
and the dining room beyond had been 
cleared for the dance—rugs removed, floors 
waxed, walls festooned with roses. A large 
settee had been moved half across the 
doorway of the fernery, which was ajar, 
revealing a forest of rubber plants in its 
glassy depths. 

And on the settee, elbow to elbow and 

hatting like lifelong friends, sat Charlie 
» and Cousin Rosa! 
Fluff’s first impulse was to throw some- 
then she had a mind to creep back 
to the sulky silence of her bedroom; then 
a jungle instinct got control of her and 
urged her to spy upon her enemy. What 
did they find to talk about so engross- 
ingly, these two who had never heard of 
each other until this hour? Why was 
Charlie’s big clumsy face all flushed as 
though inspired with its message? Why 
was Rosa listening as though to the voice 
of prophecy? She looked almost pretty, 
acknowledged the girl in ambush with a 
nauseating heart thump 

Standing there behind the portiéres was 
a vantage too exposed, also too distant for 
effective hearing. Then she remembered 
the fernery. The place seemed clogged 
with ferns, palms and rubber plants; by 
tiptoeing round the passage by the butler’s 
pantry one could gain the fernery by the 
little door outside. Her nimble feet were 
quick to serve her plotting brain. There 
was no one in the passage beyond the 
pantry. She left the door ajar as she slunk 
out and was cunningly triumphant to find 
the fernery door unlocked. Once inside 
she found that the tub of a rubber plant was 
less than three yards behind the settee, 

(Continued on Page 73 
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Fluff shrank farther behind the ferns, 
fearf the approaching Pawley would 
catch sight of her. 
Oh, hello, Boly! Mr. White, Mr. Paw- 
Won’t you stay for tea, Mr. White? 
o? Then good-by till to-night.” 





awley s.ood gloomily watching the 


di or. The n 





ivy-set man out ol tne 


hout a wor rd he strode over to the settee. 
pene came and sat beside him. Fluff’s 
first instinct was to steal away from this 
second interview, which she had no heart 
to hear. Then insane curiosity got the 
better of her. 

‘Jove, you’ve taken down everything 
but the wall paper, haven’t you?” came 


Boly’s first exclamation. 

‘We're doing our best,”” Rosa chimed in. 
‘We want to give Fluff a good send-off; 
but of course there’s no telling how she'll 
take it.” 
There was a long moment of silence, and 
then Rosa was heard to say in a small, 
annoyed voice: ‘Oh, Boly, I wish you'd 
be sensible!” 

“Well, I don’t see why 
Joly, we might as well speak out now 
as any time. There’s no chance in all the 
world. You're a dear and I ought to be in 
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love with you; and I couldn’t even con- 

sider such an absurd thing. Why can’t we 

put things on a rational basis?” 
“Rational rot! You’re talking like a 


regular female—let a chap spend the best 
part of his life buzzing round, then take 
a notion to cut him off your string like 
like a caterpillar.” 

“Boly, you're having a brainstorm.” 

“‘What do you want me to have?” 

**A little human kindness. You prom- 
you'd be good to Fluff for my sake, and 
you've treated her like a beast of the 
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Fi rom the ferne Fluff could see his head 
drooping over toward Rosa's. 
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all.’ 
“All right. Good- by then.” 
‘Aren’t you coming to-night?” 
“T suppose 
His was perfectly flat, and Rosa’s 
bright, consoling tone followed out into the 


50. 


note 


hall. As soon as the dining room was empty 
Fluff rose from her cramped posture and 
slunk away. The last straw had been laid 


upon her bre aking back. Rosa Peabody, 


whose offer of cast-off clothes she had so 
savagely rejected, was now offering her 
ar lover! 


As soon as she had gained her bedroom 
Fluff locked the door and snatched a time- 
table out of her bureau drawer. There was a 
train leaving at nine which would connect 
her with Burgeonville. Of course her going 
would raise a storm, but she was determined 
she would stay under thi 
hour. She began getting out her gowns, 
mussing them savagely as she threw them 
in untidy the bed. For the first 
time she began to feel resentment against 
her mother, whose ill judgment had gotten 
her into this mortifying mess. ‘You 
promised to be good to Fluff formy sake” 
the memory of her cousin’s words stung 
like a i on the ear. 

TI it occurred to Fluff that she 
call to bring her trunk. i 
would be an _— fuss. She longed for th e 
risis, a cl > to come out in the open and 
) Peabody outfit what she thought 





piles on 





someone 





of ther m. 

Halfway across the room as she went 
toward the push-button on the wall she 
stopped so abruptly as all but to topp! 
over. She stood just an instant, her finger 
to her lips. And then there came to her 
such a smile as Sophie Whipple had known 


and that’s | 
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how to use in the days when she counted 
for something on the lake. 

A moment later Fluff was gliding down 
the hall toward her cousin’s room. She 
knocked and heard the little piping re- 
sponse coming from within. Rosa sat be- 
fore the mirror, her bright hair down and a 
mulatto maid laying out all the dainty ac- 
cessories to the gown on the frivolous bed. 

‘Hello, dear!’ upspoke Rosa forgivingly. 
“I do hope your headache is better.” 

“Tt’s a lot better, thank you.” 

As a matter of fact she felt quite ill at 
that instant; her knees were giving way 
and she had a task of it. 

“Mr. White called to see you. He waited 
quite a while. He was dreadfully disap- 
pointed, and a little bored with me, I 
think.” 

“‘T got his card,” said Fluff miserably. 

‘I thought you might like to see him, so 
I asked him to the dance to-night.” 

‘That was very nice of you. Er 

‘If you’re not feeling well, dear, couldn’t 
I lend you Minnie to help you do your 
hair?” inquired Rosa as though she had 
guessed her thoughts 

Fluff’s heart leaped so wildly that it was 
a space before she could speak 


*Rosie,”” she said at last, “‘I—I don't 
seem to have the right things to wear. 
Her cousin turned wide eyes upon her in 


blank amazement 
‘3 and I was wondering if you hap- 


pened to have a dress you wouldn't mind 
my borrowing just for to-night?’ 
iv 

OLY PAWLEY, who for hours had 

been wooing euthanasia by means of 
Mr. Peabody’s veritable old vatted Killy- 
bonnie, pulled himself together at mid- 
evening with the determination that he 


would try again to have a word with Rosa. 
He was gently spiffed, as he acknowledged 
to himself, and he didn’t care who knew it. 





He had come there as a protest, to lurk and 
glare, to be a social outlaw; and above all 
to show Rosa that he would take no coun- 


try cousin as a substitute. His contrary 
little mind had been set upon a cool snub- 
bing of Miss Fluff Annister. He was denied 
that icy comfort, too, because he had caught 
no flash of Miss Annister’s grotesque cos- 
tuming among the whirling couples on the 
floor. 

Grumpily at last he deserted the refresh- 
ment table and skirted round the busy 
floor. He was aware of Rosa’s creamy 
gown weaving its way among the dancers. 
She was again in the arms of the big fellow 
who so obviously needed a haircut. Where 
did she pick up the bounder and why had 
she chosen this public place to give the 
fellow dancing lessons? It was a wonder 
someone wouldn’t tell him not to come to 
an evening party in a dinner jacket! 

“Oh, well,” thought Boly, who had never 
been a slave to consistency, “I suppose I’ve 
got to look up the Sofa Cushion or go 
home.” 

The young lady whom he had thus tabu- 
lated wasn’t so easy to look up, as it turned 
out. He had probably stared straight at 
her without recognition two or three times 
during the evening, for she had to make 
herself known when at last she came out of 
the fernery, two or three youths pestering 
her for a dance. 

“By George!” he permitted himself to 
exclaim when at last her identity was estab- 
lished among his jumbled thoughts. 

Her elegant little figure stood straight 
and slim in a dark, simple gown with 
girdle. Somehow had managed to 


gather up her light hair so that the fearful 


a silver 


she 


bobbed effect had disappeared; it gave a 
new distinction to her small face, from 
which the sullenness had gone. Appar ntly 
she was heving a very good time, basking 


in the atmosphere of praise whic h her com- 
petitive adorers had create “dd. 


Boly Pawley touched his furry upper lip, 
a way he had when hesitant. Had she 
seen him out of a corner of her eye? He 





was again weakly resolved to rebellion when 
she turned and gave him the full force of 
her smile. St © cortatals did know how to 
wear her complexion! 

Boly walked across eagerly, for her ex- 
pressive eyes had plainly beckoned him. 

‘I thought you weren't going to speak 
to me,” she pouted as he came up. 

‘I’ve been standing in line for hours and 
hours,"” he ardently protested 

It happened like dream magic. The ob- 
structing college boys seemed to melt into 
nothing as he swung her across the floor in 


| a fox trot from which no variations were 
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omitted. What did he care now if Mrs. 
Peabody was glaring her prim disapproval? 
After all a touch o’ life was the only real 
thing to be had. If there was anything 
Boly Pawley could do it was dance; and in 
this hour of revelation, prejudice swept 
aside, he had to admit that this little out- 
lander—-who might have learned her technic 
at the Follies—made her cousin look like a 
wagonload of bricks. 

‘You're not afraid of the Coney Island 
cobra?” he was sure he heard her giggle in 
his ear. 

“TI say, what’s that?” 

“Coney Island cobra,” 
a second time. 

He skipped a step and all but stumbled. 

**Who in the world told you that?” 

“Oh, I know lots and lots of things. 
Clumsy, you've stepped on my toe!” 

“I’m sorry.”” He righted himself, then 
asked in a ble ze of indignation: ‘‘ Has Rosie 
been talking?’ 

“You don’t expect to say all those witty 


came the taunt 


things and not have them repeated, do 
you?” 

‘Well, I like that The seasoned world- 
ling blushed deep, then he fumbled for 
an apology. ‘“‘It was a slander, anyhow. 
You're one of the best dancers I’ve ever 
met.”” 

‘And you're the wittiest man in New 
York. I don't blame you for saying bright 


things at other people’s expense 
for the Romans, Hippodrome for the 
Have a heart, Fluff!” 
““Who said you could call me that? 
“I permit it.””. Boly was now recovering 
his natural brass. “* And when you call me 
Boly I'll sit up and bark.” 


Rome 


9 


‘Boly Pawley sounds like a cannibal 
king.” 

* Bolingbroke accent on the last syl- 
lable after the first of each month.” 

Meanwhile he was executing some won- 


derful figures. He could see his mother 
and Mrs. Peabody sitting together against 
the wall, their faces petrified with horror. 

The music stopped. As the couples came 
to a standstill and polite spats of app slause 
went out to the jazz artists on the platform 
Boly caught a swift glimpse of Rone stand- 
ing at his elbow, absorbed in the uncouth 
fellow with the bushy hair. 

‘I can just see them!” she was saying 
in an enraptured tone she had never used 
for Boly. ‘‘Great caravans of llamas wind- 
ing down from the snowy mountains with 
sacks of silver ore just as they were before 
Cortés came.” 

“Tf the Incas had 
pomapess ation the 
licked them in a million years,” 
fellow was booming on. 

Boly turned and gave the couple a vulgar 
stare. The music started again and the 
reconverted girl from Burgeonville twitched 
him by the 

“We're not going to forget the encore,” 
she reminded him in a constrained voice. 

‘I tell you something!" suggested Boly. 

“You can tell me a lot, I think.’”’ Her 

playing with him now and the 
sensation was narcotic. 

‘On the refreshment 
bowl of Absentee Punch 

“Of what?” Her admiration enveloped 
him like a cloud. 

‘Absentee Puncl 


known the value of 
Spanish couldn't have 
the bushy 


sleev e. 


eyes were 


table they have a 


You take a bottle of 
wine and ten pounds of ice. Rub the bottle 
on the ice until both are b lood warm. Add 
lemon peel and serve with seltzer.” 

*Delicious!”” Fluff permitted herself to 
be dragged away. 

Boly took a highball after all. Then they 
danced again, ond in the wait for anencore 
she complained of fatigue; so it 
natural that Boly should have 
the fernery. 

“You're not at all the girl I thought you 
were,”’ Boly told her behind a spreading 
palm. 

‘You shouldn't judge by 
ances.” 

It was a bromidiom, but he didn’t care 
what she said. Her eyes were wonderful 
and the penciling of the lashes offset them 


was quite 
suggested 


first appear- 


like a frame. 
“You know,” Boly confided, cuddling 
very close, “‘I’ve been about a great deal, 


but I’m a silly ass in lots of things—crazy 
about appearances. There’s a lot in it, you 
know. 

‘I think Rosie must have influenced me. 
You know the way girls have of saying sweet 
things to put another girl in wrong.” 

“I'd never have thought it of Rosie, 
though,” mused Fluff in a wounded tone 

‘And I didn’t realize how really smart 
you were—until to-night xs 
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‘‘How do you like my gown?” she be- 
sought his valued opinion. 
“A pippin!”” His eyes were popping 


“I’m goin’ to "fess up. 
never saw you until to- 
night? Those _‘reus clothes you wore 

“Oh!” She looked away, her little face 
puckered as though she were about to cry. 
“IT was afraid you never understood the 
joke.” 

*‘Joke?”’ he echoed stupidly. 

“Rosie put me up to it. She had the 
intentions in the world—but I think 
> carried it a little too far. She wrote me 
be fore I came down that you expected to see 

1 little country girl in a sunbonnet, and 
aanaied that I bring down those awful 
things that I wore in a melodrama we gave 
for charity at home. I confess I was e *m- 
barrassed when she let it go so far 

‘That was a low trick to play you!” he 
muttered, reaching over for her hand. She 
permitted it. 

**Please don’t be cross with poor Rosie. 
She meant it well — only it was a little hard 
on me.” 


“She's s 


with admiration. 
Do you know, I 





shown herself up p jain enough. 
I’m done with Rosie 

“Oh, don’t say that! I 
forgive my self if I thought 
between lifelong friends.” 
‘I can’t blame her for being a bit nerv- 
with you in the house. But that’s no 
excuse for not playing the game. She went 
round publishing you asa little greenhorn 
the green was all in . 

“*She’s been so kind to me! 
Fluff with an exquisite nobility 

“You're so wonderful!’’ blurted Boly, 
her hand toward him. Still she 


should never 


I'd ste pped 


ous 


tosie’s eves 


protested 


drawing 





made no sign of disapproval Distant] 
she saw a light skirt fluttering the 
pails. 

‘You're not going right back to Bur 
geony lle? F 

“Day after to-morrow,” she told him 
with a sigh. 

‘Tease Mrs. Peabody to let you stay on 


a week longer. We're really 
quainted. I want to teach 
New York.” 

‘“*Rosie’s been begging me to stay.’ 

‘There’s a touch o’ life about you, 
You can show this Quaker Headquar 
how to keep awake after meals. Dear little 
Fluff, don’t x 

It happened as such things do; but Fluff 
could not remember ever 


been ardently upon so brief an 


Just getting ac- 
you how to like 





you see 
before 
kissed so 


acquaintance. 


*Don’t!”’ she whispered, pulling herself 
away. 

Two or three palms away a bright skirt 
moved and a couple walked past them 


toward the dining room. 


sy Jove, I'm sorry!” he apologized 


thickly. ‘I hadn’t the least notion that 
anybody FS 

‘How dare you!” she began furiously. 
Then she covered her eyes and begar sob- 
bing like a child. 


Annister word 





‘luff — Miss upon my 
You 


“This sort of thing I don’t allow. 
” Her 


had no right to take advantage 


protests wandered away in a storm of 
weeping. 
Boly was now looking wildly round the 





fearful that the encroac} 
would come back upon the 
‘It was only a little 
informed her sheepishly. 
‘They saw it—they saw it!” she 
“IT never had any luck!”’ He opened his 
cigarette and found it empty. “Put 
me to matching pennies and I lose a thou- 
sand dollars.” He shot his cuffs, then came 
and stood over her. ‘“‘By George I believe 
you "ve never been kissed before! 
‘I’m not—used to—th: treat- 
ment. People who aren't engaged don’t 


ig couple 
> ridiculous scene. 
after all,”’ he 


room, 
} 
kiss, 


> gurgled. 


case 


at sort of 


” 


“Oh, for the matter of that 


Boly Pawley sat down beside her, closer 
than ever this time. 
‘Fluff,’ he began solemnly, ‘“‘if it’s the 


custom in your neck of the woods to get en- 
gaged every time a man kisses you 
me, I'm game!” 

*“You mean you're proposing to me?” 
She looked up, genuinely dazzled by the 
rapidity of events. 

‘I'd be the happiest chap in the world.’ 

‘But os 

‘Don’t tell me 
stand it.” 


beleve 


it’s sudden. I couldn’t 





‘We haven't really known each other an 
hour,”’ she said; and added in her most - 
gelic tone, “‘such things should be sacred. 
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How much is your time worth a minute ? 


TARE 





The more your time is worth, the more 
The Dictaphone can save you. 


The Dictaphone makes a specialty of con- 
serving time—the dictator’s time, the tran- 
scriber’s time, everybody’s time. And time is 
money— in normal times or war-times. 


The Dictaphone is the instrument of conven- 
ience—always ready when you're ready. 
You scan the morning mail. The Dictaphone 
is at your elbow. It takes your replies as 
fast as your brain can telegraph them —as 
fast as your vocal organs can churn thoughts 
into words. 


Thousands of executives and office mana- 


WIN THE WAR 


gers, who place a definite dollar value on 
every minute of their time, dictate every- 
thing to The Dictaphone. 

We’ll send you a list of users right in your 
own business, or give you a demonstration 
in your office on your work. No obligations. 
Phone or write to The Dictaphone. Write 
for booklet, ‘* The Man at the Desk.’’ 


To Secretaries and Stenographers 


How much is your time worth a minute? The 
more it is worth to your employer, the more it is 
worth to you. The Dictaphone System enables you 
to write from 50 to 100 per cent more letters in a 
day, at one-third less cost per letter. This increased 
production means big savings for your employer, 
and less overtime work and better pay for you. 


Remember that your time will not be 
worth much unless we win the war. 


DIC TAPAVNE 





Cincinnat 


1 Foreign Cour 


Dept. 113- C, Woolworth Building, New York City 


44 N. De 


Write for booklet “The Man at the Desk” 
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It is not a Dictaphone unless it 





**The Shortest Route to the Mail-Chute’’ 





trade-marked ‘“‘THE DICTAPHONE” 
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the world’s two greatest writ- 
ing aids, the Eversharp Pencil 
rfect ink-writing 
mate, the Tempoint Pen. It 
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\ 
‘Two Right-Hand Friends 





In the Eversharp Pencil and the Tempoint Pen a 
striking advance has been made in pen and pencil 
construction. 

Not a mere advance in but one or two respects, 
but a revolutionary advance in every respect. 

The Eversharp Pencil is always sharp—never 
sharpened. Carries enough lead for a quarter million 
words—18 inches in all—and areal point for every word. 

It is a thing of beauty and a joy forever. Con 
structed with jeweler precision and finish throughout. 
As much a mechanical wonder as a writing marvel. 

Has a handy eraser—under cover until needed 
and a built-in pocket clip. A quarter replenishes the 
lead supply, enough for another quarter million words 

ten thousand words one cent! 


* + 
The Tempoint Pen has a point of superb writing 
quality and wondrous durability. The gold is fused 
about the ample iridium tip—not annealed. 






for Life 


This perfect pointed pencil, and this perfect pointed pen bring a new efficiency to the 
realm of writing, and a new comfort, economy and pride of ownership to millions who write 








A further hammering process endows the pen 
with steel-like hardness and flexibility. The point 
cannot become ‘‘sprung’’ under severest writing nor 
weakened by harmful ink acids. 

An exact flow of ink is maintained by the famous 
Wahl Comb Feed, automatically controlled by touch 
of pen to paper. No blots. No hesitant flow. You 
never have to coax the point with your thumb nail. 


No sweating when carried in the pocket—the air- 
tight chamber about the pen prevents that. And it 
also keeps the nib moist for instant writing. 

You never knew such pen-writing comfort. 

7 + K 

Both Pencil and Pen are made for pocket, chain or milady’s 
handbag. Pen is made in both Self Filling and Screw Joint 
styles. 

Pencil prices, $1 and up; Pen prices, $2.50 and up. Sold by 


the better dealers everywhere. If yours is not supplied, write 
direct for descriptive literature to aid in selection. 





DEALERS: Write today for catalog and interesting dealer proposition on these two splendid sellers. 





rHE WAHL COMPANY, 1800 Roscoe Street, Chicago, Illir 


CARDINELL-VINCENT CO. 5 


The Perfect Pointed Pencil 


Always Sharp— Never Sharpened 








is; 604 Astor Trust Building, Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street, New York 


) Market St., San Francisco, Cal 





WAHL 


TEMPIINT 


The Perfect Pointed Pen 


(Heretofore known as the Boston Safety Pen) 
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I'm a man of decision. I’ve gone 
Flutf—be a 


ome on, 


walving 
be r i 
1 for me, 
rking in 





Was per- 


mitted to enjoy the delirium of a Columbus 
who, | ng gone forth to prove a theory, 
bi ps int he greatest real-estate bonanza 
of time 
Vv 
linto Lent, Miss An- 
varted weeks ago—con- 


Central Station in the 








Garry Peabody came 
alt iat tels wiping his 
iis bifocals. He found 


he petunia curtains in 
a woman it was her right 
ity to ery upon such occa- 
> was exercising her privilege. 
I’ve talked with pl said he, 
nto a fragile chz 

ley put the wed F _ off till 

wife. “I can’t think of 


so soorT 





June?” asked } 
losing Rosie 
‘Nope! They outvoted me two to one 
rlie’s ge ad dee prorey ouka 
lead set on going 


| never see her again 


He came over and 
is hug. He pulled out 
nd consulted its orac- 
sie dumped that Boly 





White was one of 


r ymmon sense since 





he wants to start 


raid she'd accept Boly 
Peabody, smiling 
’ igh he irs 
“It loo ist as thor gl Provi dence kept 
s eye oF e Peabody family,”’ admitted 
Garry. ‘‘I got you just in time, you know.” 
“Tt isn’t her to put up with a trifler,” 
1 she 
‘No, Na Rosie ) daughter, every 
dr yp of blood She got a winner in 
Charlie, and she ows it. You ought to 
hear the talk she me last night about 
the big adventure. She’s in love with that 
I He’s a he n. She 


satisfied until 

















Mrs. Peabody 
rence between 
York,”” Garry 
There’s some- 
thing romantic about the Penn Yan Whip- 
ples. Whethe etail drugs or cantilever 
bridges they want to see their men-folk 
pionee Why, Rosa won't be satisfied un- 
less she es every spike her Charlie drives 
into that railroad of } She wants to help 
lead llamas ( ever you call those 
dag i ra nd dow e Andes. 
] t e’s alive, Nan. 
L kne how .’ said his gentle wife, 
‘ g he iventure the look she had 
ke { ( e the rainbow wed 
aing 
Charlie’s ¢ g to South America or 
three thousand a vé I'd back him m 
self f n n if I didn’t know the Sud 
budy Corps tend to push him to 
nole lea’s as good as his. 
it the Andes—just the 
et the Jumbo stores off 
‘d tried.” 
etry in reta arug of 
course 
ca \ Si that, Garr 
n € Lee had bee ¢ 
tr N ig stores, 
fror te » the Battery! 
body conside ed a moment 
“Anyhow said he at last, “it was a 
me ick to play on Fluff 


THE SATURDAY 


“Fluff?” Mr 


looked her sur- 





‘It ween't quite fair to 
her. If she’s made 
and I guess she has 


sh Boly off on 

her mind to him 
she’s got to get used 
to being tied to a vain little chimpanzee all 
her days. His father’s s money will last a 
year, once his hands are free. No: it wasn't 
exactly fair to Fluff.” 

“I was going to read you this letter, 
broke in Nan Peabody. “It came from 
Sophie this morn ig, but we’ve been so un- 
settled “J 

She never looked at him as she passed 
out a broken envelope, a pinkish | sit of sta- 
tionery sealed with the Annister crest. The 
sheet was scrawled all over with Sophie’s 
rambling sentences: 


“Dearest Nan: Before I tell you my 
great news I feel that I must thank you 
again for your goodness to my child, and as 
it has all turned out so beautifully you can 
imagine ‘that I am very grateful to you for 
giving her such opportunities; but these 
things you yourself must realize, as I know 
you have considered them many times; but 
as Rosie lives in the Metropolis and will al- 
ways have opportunities, 
you nor she will bear 





any resentment to my 


little wildflower, for you remember le bon 
dieu donne les beaux yeux and when you 
consider that this event has saved my 


sweet daughter from that penniless dreamer, 
Charlie White, I feel sure you will forgive, 
although it may be h but Fluff says 








Rosie is very sweet looking and I am sure | 


that with such a clever mamma she will 


have her chances. 


| 





I hope neither | 


| 


“It did my heart good to hear my dear | 


child speak again and again of the atten- 
tions she received and of the way you and 
Rosie admired her pretty clothes. But 
then I always knew clothes, didn’t I, dear? 

‘And now for my news, which, although 
it makes me very happy, cannot but bring 
sadness to my heart, for my own flesh and 
deceived me, which is always dis- 
tressing, even though the cause is a splen- 
did one. Florence went by train yesterday 
to meet Bolingbroke at Exham, where he 
arrived in his automobile, and so drive 
with him here, the trip being very pleasant. 
When they had not returned at ten o’clock 
last night I was naturally alarmed, and 
imagine my sweet pain when the telephone 
rang, and it was long distance and my dear 
child's voice said she wanted to introduce 
her husband; and then Bolingbroke called 
me Mother, which was very touching! 

“I had hoped to ask you all for the wed- 
ding, which naturally, considering the prom- 
of the contracting partis, should 
have been an elaborate affair; but as it is, 
though wounded to the quick, I must make 
the best of it and show a bright face to my 
darlings when, after taking the Ideal Tour, 
including stops at all the most exclusive 


blood 


inence 


hotels, they come to the old home. 
““With love to all and my tender good 
wishes for your girl’s good fortune, and 


thanking you again, 
‘Your affectionate cousin, 


‘““SOPHIE ANNISTER.” 





“Nannie,” said old Garry, handing back 
the pinkish envelope, “‘I’ve been in the 
drug business nearly thirty years now, and 
I’ve come to the eer y that there's 
only one brand of infants’ food — re- 


sults can be guaranteed in every case. 
‘Wh S$ , ar?” as sked = wife, 
who never tired of her husband’s Chootion 
**Mother’s milk,” replied the druggis 


“Garry!” 


+’ that, 








Uncalled-For 
( N AN overcast, murky and very warm 
day of last summer an assistant copy 
New York afternoon paper, 
reading a slip that had just come over the 
news ticker, called out to the make-up edi- 
tor, who was across the city room, waiting 
to get the day’s weather report, in order to 
stick it in its proper place on the front page 
of the edition then about to go to press: 

“Cloudy and humid!” 

A large, perspiring mail carrier, coal black 
as to color, who had just entered the room, 
bringing a registered letter, spoke up: 

‘Look here, white man; I’m a gover’ 
ment em ployee. I didn’t come in here to be 


reacger on a 


insulted! 


Mr 
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VAN DYKE OXFORD, IN BLACK OR THI 


FIVE, SIX ANE 


POPULAR 
OLLAP 





LOSELY tied up with style authority is the Bates 
mark on footwear. Whether it is on the officer’s 
boot or the shoe of the man at home who is looking 
closer than ever into the quality of his purchases these 
war days the name*Bates”’ is guarantee of correctness. 


re or less than the 
tes Shoe 


Anything mi 
price you pay fo the Ba 
is not economy. 
Write for your copy of Shoe 
Life 
to insure 
comfort 
the shoe 
in your lox 


Whenyou g tthe Bates Shoe 

m1 know that you have 
oushe the shoe which passes 
every test of the | te the 
stores appealing to the most 
discriminating clienteles in 
every important city in Amer- 
ica. These men know what 
shoe value means. 


A. J. BATES CO. 
EST. 1885 
WEBSTER, MASS. 
buyers 
It tells you all about how 
gett all the 
and wei r bu ile into 
Name So rdealer 


ality on 


ng out 

WAREHOUSES 
NEW YORK 
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i HowNorwescoLaboraiories 
: Met An Emergency 
iti) i pe) & 


"EINOS THE LEAK AND FIXES iT”’ 


How often this happens: 
Miles from a garage, while your car is humming over 
beckoning roads, your radiator suddenly starts steaming. You stop, and 
find it nearly empty. Leaking! 

The joy deserts your little trip 






unless you have a can of SE-MENT-OL, the radiator ce- 






ment, in your tool box. 

SE-MENT-OL, just poured into the radiator, fixes the leak permanently. Sure as solder 
and far cheaper does not lay up the car. Cannot clog or injure any part of oling 
system. Price 75 cents; Canada, 85 cents 

Other rwesco products are SKALEX, the radiator cleaner CARBONOX, tl urbon remover — 
NORWESCO Top and Upholstery Dressings—UTILITY BLACK, for touching up m« part NOR 
WESCO Valve Grinding Compound They are sold by most hardware and accessor ie and 


garage men.” 


The Northwestern Chemical Co. 
103 State St. Marietta, Ohio, U.S. A 
*Ask your dealer for Norwesc 
to us for the twenty four page bo 

Proper Care of Your C 
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The Chemically Correct Line 
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A Service Label 


Sam sees that every soldier 
Where’s yours? 





Look for this Label 
in your Raynster 
















i Uncle § 
— a raincoat. 
A If you want the best in weather 
3 proof coats, get a Raynster. Buy it 


i by name. Look for the label in the 

‘| collar. ‘That label is your assurance 

aq . . . . 

of satisfactory wear. It means full 
service — backed by the largest 

2 rubber manufacturer in the world. 

3 

PS. Ihe Raynster label marks the largest line of weather 

proot clothing made. Raynsters include heavy, rubber- 
surtaced coats for outdoor workers; slip-ons; feather- 
weight silks; smart cloth coats—weather proof garments 
for all purposes for men, women, boys and girls. 


Ask for your Raynster by name at any good clothing 
Write 


store 


for the illustrated Raynster Style Book. 


United States Rubber Company 


Clothing Division 
New York‘and Boston 
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CALL FOR MR. KEEFE! 


(Continued from Page 4) 


CHICAGO, June 6. 
RIEND AL: Well Al the clubs east 
and Rowland left me home because my 
old souper is sore again and besides I had 
to register yesterday for the draft. They 
was a big crowd down to the place we reg- 
istered and you ought to seen them when I 
They was all trying to get up close 


get hurt in the jam. All of them says 
“Hello Jack” and I give them a smile and 
shook hands with about a dozen of them. 
A man hates to have everybody stareing at 
you but you got to be pleasant or they will 
think you are swelled up and besides a man 

can afford to put themself out a little if its 
going to give the boys any pleasure. 

I don’t know how they done with you Al 
but up here they give us a card to fill out 
and then they give us another one to carry 
around with us to show that we been regis- 
tered and what our number is. I had to 
put down my name on the first card and my 
age and where I live and the day I was born 
and what month and etc. Some of the 
questions was crazy like ‘‘ Was I a natural 
born citizen?” I wonder what they think I 
am. Maybe they think I fell out of a tree 
or something. Then I had to tell them I was 
born in Bedford, Ind. and it asked what I 
done for a liveing and I put down that I was 
a pitcher but the man made me change it to 
ball player and then I had to give Comis- 
key’s name and address and then name the 
people that was dependent on me so I put 
down a wife and one child. 

And the next question was if I was mar- 
ried or single. I supposed they would know 
enough to know that a man with a wife 
dependent on him was probably married. 
Then it says what race and I had a notion 
“‘pennant”’ for a joke but the 
man says to put down white. Then it asked 
what militaryservice had I had and of course 
I says none and then come the last question 
Did I claim exemption and what grounds so 
the man told me to write down married 
with dependents. 

Then the man turned over to the back of 
the card and wrote down about my looks. 
Just that I was tall and medium build and 
brown eyes and brown hair. And the last 
question was if I had lost an arm or leg or 
hand or foot or both eyes or was I other 
wise disabled so I told him about my arm 
being sore and thats why I wasn’t east with 
the club but he didn’t put it down. So 
thats all they was to it except the card he 
give me with my number which is 3403. 

It looks to me like it was waisting a mans 
time to make you go down there and wait 
for your turn when they know you are mar 
ried and got a kid or if they don’t know it 
they could call up your home or the ball park 
and find it out but of course if they called 
up my flat when I or Florrie wasn’t there 
they wouldn't get nothing but a bunch of 
Swede talk that they couldn’t nobody un 
derstand and I don’t believe the girl knows 
herself what she is talking about over the 
phone. She can talk english pretty good 
when shes just talking to you but she must 
think all the phone calls is long distance 
from Norway because the minute she gets 
that reciever up to her ear you can’t hardly 
tell the difference betwe en she and Hughey 
Jennings on the coaching line. 

I told Florrie I said ‘‘ This girl could make 
more then $8.00 per week if she would get a 
job out to some ball park as announcer and 
announce the batterys and ete. She has 
got the voice for it and she would be right 
in a class with the rest of them because no- 
body could make heads or tales out of what 
she was trying to get at.’ 

Speaking about Florrie what do you think 
Al? They have had enough suckers to pay 
expenses and also pay up some of the money 
they borrowed and Florrie says if their busi- 
ness gets much bigger they will have to hire 
more help. How would you like a job Al 
white washing some dames nose or levelling 
off their face with a steam roller? Of course 
I am just jokeing Al because they won’t al- 
low no men around the joint but wouldn't 
it be some job Al? I'll say so. 

Your old pal, Jack. 

CHICAGO, June 21. 
EAR AL: Well Al I suppose you read 
in the paper the kind of lue k I had yes- 
terday but of course you can’t tell nothing 
from what them dam reporters write and if 
they know how to play ball why aint they 
playing it instead of trying to write funny 


| stuff about the ball game but at that some 


of it is funny Al because its so rotten its 
good. For inst. one of them had it in the 
paper this morning that I flied out toSpeaker 
in that seventh inning. Well listen Al I hit 
that ball right on the pick and it went past 
that shortstop so fast that he didn’t even 
have time to wave at it and if Speaker had 
of been playing where he belongs that ball 
would of went between he and Graney and 
bumped against the wall. But no. Speak- 
ers laying about ten feet back of second 
base and over to the left and of course the 
ball rides right to him and there was the 
whole ball game because that would of 
drove in 2 runs and made them play differ- 
ent then they did in the eigth. If a man is 
supposed to be playing center field why 
don’t he play center field and of course I 
thought he was where he ought to been or 
I would of swung different. 

Well the eigth opened up with the score 
1 and 1 and I get 2 of them out but I got so 
much stuff I can’t stick it just where I want 
to and I give Chapman a base on balls. At 
that the last one cut the heart of the plate 
but Evans called it a ball. Evans lives in 
Cleveland. Well I said ‘All right Bill you 
won't have to goto war. You couldn't pass 
the eye test.”” So he says ““You must of 
read that one in a book.” ‘“‘No” I said “I 
didn’t read it in no book either.” 

So up comes this Speaker and I says 
“What do you think you are going to do 
you lucky stiff?’’ So he says “I’m going to 
hit one where theys nobody standing in the 
way of it.”” I said “‘ Yes you are.”’ But 
had to hold Chapman up at first base and 
Schalk made me waist 2 thinking Chapman 

was going and then of course I had to ease 
up and Speaker cracked one down the first 
base line but Gandil got his glove on it and 
if he hadn't of messed it all up he could of 
beat Speaker to the bag himself but instead 
of that they all started to ball me out for 
not covering. I told them to shut their 
mouth. Then Roth come up and I took a 
half wind up because of course I didn’t 
think Chapman would be enough of a bone 
head to steal third with 2 out but him and 
Speaker pulled a double steal and then 
Rowland and all of them begin to yell at 
me and they got my mind off of what I was 
doing and then Schalk asked for a fast one 
though he said afterwards he didn’t but | 
would of made him let me curve the ball if 
they hadn’t got me all nervous yelling at 
me. So Roth hit one to left field that Jacl 
son could of caught in his hip pocket if he 
had been playing right. So 2 runs come in 
and then Rowland takes out and | 
would of busted him only makeing a 
seen on the field. 

I said to him “ How can you expect a mar 
to be at his best when I have not worked fo! 
a month?” So he said ‘Well it will be 
more than a month before { 


me 
lor 


you will work for 


me again.”’ “Yes’’ I said ‘because 1 am 
going to work for Uncle Sam and join the 
army.” ‘ Well,” he says “you won't need 
no steel helmet.” No” I said “and i 
wouldn't either.”’ Then he says “I’m afraid 
you won't last long over there because the 


first time they give you a hand grenade to 
throw you will take your wind up and ] 
ahand.”’ Sol said “If Chapman is asmart 
ball player why and the hell did he steal 
third base with 2 out?”’ He couldn’t an 
swer that but he says ‘‘ What was you doing 
all alone out in No Mans Land on that ball 
of Speakers to Gandil?” So I told him to 
shut up and I went in the club house and 
when he come in I didn’t speak to him or to 
none of the rest of them either. 

Well Al I would quit right now and go up 
to Fort Sheridan and try for a captain onl 
for Florrie and little Al and 
come to a show down Comiskey would as! 
me to stick on acct. of the club being in the 
race and it wouldn’t be the square thing for 


of course if it 


me to walk out on him when he has got his 
heart set on the pennant 
Your pal, JACK 
CHICAGO, July 5. 


RIEND AL: Just a few lines Al to tell 

you how Florrie is getting along and I 
bet you will be surprised to hear about it. 
Well Al she paid me back my $100.00 day 
before yesterday and she showed me their 
figures for the month of June and I don’t 
know if you will beleive it or not but she 
and Miss Nevins cleared $400.00 for the 
month or $200.00 a peace over and above 
all expenses and she says the business will 
be even better in the fall and winter time on 

(Continued on Page 80) 
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NL NU » IRELESS Reserve, Gunfiring and Submarine Batteries 
y built by Gould are known the seven seas over. They 


have made Gould Quality a term respected in the navies of 
WITH THE the United States and other world powers. 


TRADE MARK When Starting-Lighting Batteries bui/t by Gould were placed on the 
market five years ago, motorists were quick to say that a battery built 
by the makers of submarine batteries must have quality Now, after 









years of service on thousands of cars, the reputation of the Starting 


PLATE s Lighting Battery burlt by Gould stands on its own bottom It has 


lived up to the Gould tradition and Gould Quality, which means a 


Gould Dreadnaught Plates are as the difference between ordinary definite standard of service and satisfaction to a steadily growing army 
the original super-hard plates steel and chrome-nickel steel. Thx of motorists. 

that have been the basis of Gould hardness of the Dreadnaughy 

Quality for 10 years and have Plate reduces disintegration from The Gould is not an untried starting-lighting battery, but one of the 
never been successfully imitated. overcharge and severe service to oldest. Its outstanding difference is not merely a matter of structural 
The difference in durability be- the minimum. The result is a detail, but is fundamental. The service organization back of it is com 
tween Gould Dreadnaught Plates long-lived, rugged, powerful bat petent, trustworthy and country-wide Put a Gould on your car this 
and ordinary plates is as marked tery. spring. 


Gould Storage Battery Co. ; 
There’s a Gould Battery General Offices: 30 East 42nd =. York a Depew, N. Y. There’s a Gould Service 
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Yes —it’s a tire—a special big one for Fords and 
similar light pleasure cars—but absolutely different 
in construction and price from any you ever saw. 


We call it 


"GENERAL 


‘Jumbo Tire 


for though it fits 30 x 3!/) rims—it has the big 


31x 4. 


air space ot 


You'll want it on your car for many reasons. Its 
great buoy ance will make your car much more com 
fortable to ride in. Its largeness will add to your 

's looks ‘Jumbo”’ tire will 
stand a lot more service than smaller ones 


and of course the 


Chen it’s a General Tire. That means it’s guar- 
anteed for at least 5,000 miles—but it also means 
that this new tire is made with the same 
materials and by the same men and machinery 
which 
are noted for delivering more service than we ever 
claimed for them—and for making many more 
than their guaranteed miles. 


Jumbo” 


responsible for the success of General tires 


Best of all, we've been able to build “ Jumbo” tires 
so that we can sell them for only three dollars more 


than the 30x 3 2 size. 


This means you can now buy over-size tires for 
and they 
with a 


your car at practically no extra cost 
are General tires, generously guaranteed 
reputation of standing out among all others because 
they stand up. 


This is good news for you. Place your order for 
tires today Know the comfort of using 

satisfaction of their super-strength- 
See your General 


* Tumbo” 
them— the 
and the economy of their cost. 
dealer today —or write us. 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


ep't I Akron, Ohio 
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Continued from Page 78) 

acct. of more people going to partys and 
theaters then. How is that for the kind of 
a wife to have Al and the best part of it is 
that she is stuck on the work and a whole 
lot happier then when she wasn’t doing 
nothing. They got 2 girls working besides 
themself and they are talking about move- 
ing into a bigger store somewheres and she 
says we will have to find a bigger flat so as 
we can have a nurse and a hired girl instead 
of just the one. 

Tell Bertha about it Al and tell her that 
when she comes up to Chi she can get all 
prettied up and I will see they don’t charge 
her nothing for it. 

The clubs over in Detroit but it was only 
a 5 day trip so Rowland left me home to 
rest up my arm for the eastren clubs and 
Phila. is due here the day after tomorrow 
and all as I ask is a chance at them. My 
arm don't feel just exactly right but I could 
roll the ball up to the plate and beat that 
club. 

Its a cinch now that the Giants is come- 
ing through in the other league and if we 
can keep going it will be some worlds seri- 
ous between the 2 biggest towns in the 
country and the club that wins ought to 

srab off about $4500.00 a peace per man. 
Is that worth going after Al? I'll say so. 
Your old pal, JACK. 


CHICAGO, July 20 
RIEND AL: Well Al I don’t suppose 
you remember my draft number and I 
don’t remember if I told it to you or not. It 
was 3403 Al. And it was the 5th number 
drawed at Washington. 

Well old pal they can wipe the town of 
Washington off of the map and you won't 
hear no holler from me. The day before 
yesterday Rowland sends me in against the 
Washington club and of course it had to be 
Johnson for them. And I get beat 3 and 2 
and I guess its the only time this season that 
Washington scored 3 runs in 1 day. And 
the next thing they announce the way the 
draft come out and I’m No. 5 and its a 
ge to me why my number wasn’t the 
Ist. t oy drawed out instead of the 5th. 

Well Al of course it don’t mean I got to 
go if I don’t want to. I can get out of it 
easy enough by telling them about Florrie 
and little Al and besides Gleason says they 
have promised Ban Johnson that they won’t 
take no baseball stars till the seasons over 
and maybe not then and besides theys prob- 
ably some White Sox fans that will go to 
the front for me and get me off on acct. of 
the club being in the fight for the pennant 
and they can’t nobody say I’m trying to get 
excused because I said all season that I 
would go in a minute if it wasn’t for my 
family and the club being in the race and I 
give $50.00 last week for a liberty bond that 
will only bring me in $1.75 per annum whicl 
is nothing you might say. You couldn’t 
sport a flee on $1.75 per annum. 

Florrie w an ited I should go right down to 
the City Hall or where ever it is you go and 
get myself excused but Gleason says the 
only thing to do is just wait till they call 
me and then claim exemptions. I read 
somewheres a while ago that President Wil- 
son wanted baseball kept up because the 
people would need amusement and I asked 
Gleason if he had read about that and he 

ys “Yes but that won’t get you nothing 
because the rest of the soldiers will need 
amusement even more then the people 

Well Al I don’t know what your number 
was or how you come out but I hope you 
had better luck but if you did get drawed 
you will probably have a hard time getting 
out of it because you don’t make no big 
salary and you got no children and Bertha 
could live with your mother and pick up a 
few dollars sowing. Enough to pay By 8 
board and clothes. Of course they might 
excuse you for flat feet which they say you 
can't get in if you have them. But if I was 
you Al I would be tickled to death to get in 
because it would give vou a chance to see 

omething outside of Bedford and if your 
feet gets by you ought to be O. 

I guess they won't find fault with my feet 
or anything about me as far as physical 
goes. Hey Al? 

I will write as soon as I learn anything. 

Your pal, JACK. 


Cuicaco, Aug. 6. 

WIEND AL: Well Al I got notice last 

Friday that I was to show up right 

away over to Wendell Phillips high school 

here No. 5 board of exemptions was set- 

in but when I got over there it was jamed 

so I went back there today and I have just 
come home from there now. 


March 9, 1918 


The 1st. man I seen was the doctor and 
he took my name and number and then 
asked me if my health was O. K. and I t 
him it was only I don’t feel good after me om q 
Then he asked me if I was all sound and 
well right now so I told him my pitching 
arm was awful lame and that was the reason 
I hadn’t went east with the club. Then he 
says “Do you understand that if a man 
don’t tell the truth about themself here 
they are libel to prison?” So I said he 
didn’t have to worry about that. 

So then he made me strip bear and I wish 
you had seen his eyes pop out when he got 
a look at my shoulders and chest. I stepped 
on the scales and tipped the bean at 194 
and he measured me at 6 ft. 1 and a half. 
Then he went all over me an d poked me 
with his finger and counted my tenth and 
finely he made me tell him what different 
letters was that he held up like I didn’t 
know the alphabet or something. So when 
he was through he says ‘ Well I guess you 
ain’t going to die right away.”” He signed 
the paper and sent me to the room where 
the rest of the board was setting. 

Well 1 of them looked up my number 
and then asked me did I claim exemptions. 
I told him yes and he asked me what 
grounds so I said *“‘I sport a wife and baby 
and besides I don’t feel like it would be a 
square deal to Comiskey for me to walk 
out on him now.”’ So he says “‘ Have you 
got an affidavit from your wife that you 
sport her?”’ So I told him no and he says 
“Go and get one and bring it back here to- 
morrow but you don’t nal to bring none 
from Comiskey.” So you see Comiske 
must stand pretty good with them. 

So he give me a blank for Florrie to fill 
out and when she gets home we will gotoa 
notary and tend to it and tomorrow they 
will fix up my excuse and then I won't have 
nothing to think about only to get the old 
souper in shape for the big finish. 

Your pal, JACK 


be 

















CHICAGO, Aug. 8. 

EAR OLD PAL: Well old pal it would 
seem like the best way to get along in 
this world is to not try and get 
because the minute a man gets somewheres 
they’s people that can’t hardly wait to bite 
your back. 
The Ist. 
No. 5 board and was going to show 
Florrie’s affidavit but while I was pul 
out of my pocket the man I seen t 
before called me over to 1 side anc 1 
“Listen Keefe I am a White Sox fan and 
don’t want to see you get none the worst of 
it and if I was you I would keep a hold of 





nowheres 


ing yesterday I went over to 
them 











that paper.”” So I asked him what for and 
he says “Do you know what the law is 
about telling the truth and: telli ing the 
truth and if you mM n in an af Hid: ivit thats 
false and we find it out you and who ever 


} 


made the affidavit is both libel to prison?’ 
Sols said what was he trying to get at and 
- says “We got informations that your 
wife is in business for herself 
as high as $250.00 p rmonth whith is plenty 
for she and your boy to get along on.” 
“Yes” I said ‘ a who pays for the rent of 
our flat and the hired girl and what we 
eat?” I “That don’t make no 
difference wife could pay for them 
and that settle ‘ 
Well Al I didn’t know what to say fora 
minute but finely I asked him where the 
informations come from and he says he was 
tipped off in a letter that who ever wrote it 
didn’t sign their name the sneaks and I 
asked him how he knowed that they was 
telling the truth. So he says “‘Its our busi 
ness to look them things up. If I was you | 
wouldn’t make no claim for exempt 
just lay quiet and take a chance.” 
Then all of a sudden I had an idea Al and 
I will tel! you about it but Ist. as soon as it 


and makeing 











ions but 





come to me I asked the man if this } 
board was all the board they was and 
says no that if they would not excuse me I 
could appeal to the Dist. board but if he 


t 
was me he wouldn’t doit because it woul in't 
do no good and might get me in trouble. So 
I said “I won’t get in no trouble” and he 
says ‘All right suit yourself.” So I said I 
would take the affidavit and go to the Dist. 
board but he says no that I would have to 
get passed on Ist. by his board and then I 
could appeal if I wanted to. 

So I left the affidavit and he says they 
would notify me how I come out so then I 
beat it home and called up Florrie and told 
her they was something important and for 
her to come up to the flat. 

Well Al here was the idea. I had been 
thinking for a long time that while it was 

Concluded on Page 82) 
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Think of this with reference to the Hudson Super-Six 


Fifty thousand cars sold in the past two years 
Only 15,000 available this year 


Thousands are bound to be disappointed this year for they won’t 
be able to get a Super-Six. During the active buying seasons there 
have never been enough Hudsons to meet the demand. Imagine 
then what must follow this spring, now upon us, when people will 
want cars. Automobile production has already been curtailed at 
least forty per cent under last year’s output. 

Passenger train schedules have been cut one-fifth. More and 
more now will we have to rely upon the autornobile as a means of 
transportation. There simply will not be enough cars to meet the 
demand. And just see how the Hudson especially will be affected 
with its reduced production. 

Never before has it been so important that the motor buyer 
be so particular about the proved qualities of the car he chooses 
Thousands upon thousands of the best motor mechanics have left 
their regular employment in the garages and service stations 
throughout the country to give their skill to the repair of aeroplane 
and motor-truck engines. The man who has a car requiring frequent 
mechanical attention will be greatly inconvenienced. There will 
not be the skilled men to make the repairs. 





HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Detroit, Mich. 


That is another reason why the Super-Six must be the choice car 
Its reliability is so well established that buyers who appreciate the 
importance of having a car that does not call for constant mechanical 
attention will soon take up all we can build. 


Review in your own mind the history of the Hudson Super-Six 
as you know it. 


Think of what it has done as proof of its endurance. You must 
know intimately the performance of from one to a dozen Super 
Sixes. They are always on the road. Their owners almost never 
postpone planned trips because of some unexpected necessity fot 
the car to go into the repair shops. They are just like proved and 
reliable timepieces which go on day after day and month after 
month doing the things they were built to do and doing it without 
obvious effort. 


Bear in mind that any automobile is going to be hard to get 
before the season is past, because of the reduced production. Then 
think how difficult in particular it will be to get a car of such 
demonstrated reliability as the Hudson Super-Six. 
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What It Costs 
To Feed a Man 


m 3000 lories per 





| 

| In Eggs, $1.33 
| In Round Steak, .81 
| Broiled Chicken, 3.40 
l 


In Halibut, $1.00 
In Potatoes, .70 
In Bread, .24 








Quaker Oats 


The Extra-Flavory Flakes 


12c and 30c per package in the United States, except in far West 
and South where high freights may prohibit 





———— 


Quaker Oats Bread Quaker Oats Muffins 


Quaher Oats Sweetbits 
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Concluded from Page 80 
all O. K. for Florrie to earn a little money in 
the summer when I was tied up with the 
club it would be a whole lot better if we 
both free after the season so as we 
could take little Al and go on a trip some- 
wheres or maybe spend the winter in the 
south but of course if she kept a hold of her 
in the business she couldn’t get away 
so the best thing would be to sell out to 
Miss Nevins for a good peace of money and 
we could maybe buy us a winter home 
somewheres with what she got and whats 


was 


share 


ing to me in the worlds serious. 

So when Florrie got home I put it up to 
her. I “Florrie I’m sick in tired o 
haveing you tied up in business because it 
don’t seem right for a married woman to be 

usiness when their husbands in the big 


come 





league and besides a womans place is home 
ially when they got a baby so I want 
you to sell out and when I get my split of 
the worlds serious we will go soutl 


some- 
vheres and buy a home.” 
Well she asked me how did I come out 
th the affidavit. So I said ** The affidavit 
nor there. I am tall 


and she 


either here ng about 
omething else” “Ves you 
are.”’ And she says “I been worring all day 
ut that affidavit because if they find out 
it it what will they do to us.”” So I said 
You should worry because if this board 
won't excuse me I will go to the Dist. board 
and mean while you won’t be earning noth- 
ing because you will be out of business.” 
Well Al she had a better idea then that. 
She says “‘No I will hold on to the business 
till you got Dist. board and then if 
they act like they wouldn’t excuse you you 
can tell them I am going to sell out. And if 
they say all right I will sell out. But if they 
say its to late why then I will still have 
something to live on if you have to go.” 
So when she said that about me haveing 
to go we both choked up a little but pretty 
soon I was O. K. and now AI it looks like a 
cinch I would get my exemptions from the 
board be« f Florrie 
wants to sell out they can’t stop her. 


Your pal, JACK. 


Says 









o the 


aust l S4ys sne 


CHICAGO, Aug. 22. 
eae te iL: Well Alits all over. The 
Dist. board won't let me off and be- 
tween you and I Al I am glad of it and I 
only hope I won't have to go before I have 
had a chance at the worlds serious. 

My case come up about noon. One of the 
men asked me my name and then looked 
over what the y had wrote down about me. 
affidavit here that 
wife and child depends on you. 
Is that true?” So I said y 

; - 


asked me if my wile Was In 


Then he says *‘ Theys a 
ays your 





es it Was and he 


and 


business 





tid ves but e Wa nking about selling 
So he asked me how much money she 
made her busine 1 said *“* You can't 
never tell. Some times its so much and 
other times different.” So he asked me 
what the average was and I said it was 
about $250.00 per month. Then Says 
Why is she going tosell out?” Isai ‘Be 
ause we don't want to live in Chi all wir 


You needn't to worry.” 


ter’’ and he said ‘ ) 
Then he said “If she makes $250.00 per 


month how do you figure she is dependent 


Because she is bec ause 
| pay for the , 


rent and « ing.’ And he 





verytl 


isked me what she done with the $250.00 
i | told him she spent it on clothes. 
_ he ay “S?50.00 per month or 


ithes. How does she keep warm tl 
eather?” I said “I guess they don’t no 
! tr keeping warm lr 
Look here Keefe 
this affidavit you. We 
will have to turn down your appeal and I 


] 
ay uve oO trouble 
Then he says * 


mitigates against 


1ess your wife can take care of herself and 
.” Lsaid “She car 
out.”” ‘* Well” he said ‘‘y 
t. It may be hard for her at first to 


hov on $250.00 but if 


t when she sells 
11} ‘ 
ou tell her not to 





sell out. 
sport herself and the 
the worst comes to the worst she can wear 
find them 


more comiortable the 


the same shoes twice and she will 
second 
So I said *‘She don’t never have no 
trouble with her feet and if she did I guess 
she knows how to fix tl a 
Flor 


home 


a whole lot 


time 





when I got 
“now you see what 


rie was waiting for me 
“Well” I said 
your dam beauty parlor has done for us.” 
And then she seen what had happened and 
begin to cry ar d of course I couldn't find 
no more fault with her and I called up the 
park and told them I was sick and 
show up this P. M. and I and 
Florrie and little Al stayed home together 
and talked. That is little A] the 
I and Florrie didn’t seem to have 

to say. 





ball 


wouldn t 


aone al 
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Tomorrow I am going to tell them about 
it over to the ball park. If they can get me 
off till after the worlds serious all right. 
And if they can’t all right to. 


Your old pal, JACK. 


P. S. Washington comes tomorrow and 
I am going to ask Rowland to leave me 
pitch. The worst I can get is a tie. They 
scored a run in St. Louis yesterday and 


that means they are through for the week. 


CHICAGO, Aug. 23. 
EAR AL: Well Al the one that laug! s 
last gets all the best of it. Wait till you 
hear what come off today. 

When I come in the club house Rowland 
and Gleason was there all alone. I told 
them hello and was going to spring the new 
on them but when Rowland seen me he 
Jack I got some bad news for you.”’ 
So I said what was it. The 
boss sold you to Washington this morning.” 

Well Al at first I couldn’t say nothing 
and I forgot all about that I wanted to tel! 
them. But then I remembered it again and 
is what I pulled. I said *‘ Listen Man 
ager | beat the boss to it.’”’ **W hat do you 
mean?” he said so I said “I’m signed up 
with Washington all ready only I aint 

gned with Griffith but with Uncle S 2 
Thats what I pulled on them Al and they 
both got it right away. Gleason jumped up 
and shook hands with me and so did Row 
land and then Rowland said he would hav 
to hurry up in the office and tell the Old 
Man. “But wait a minute” I said. “I an 
going to quit you after this game because | 
don’t know when I will be e “4 and theys 
lots of things I got to fix up.’’ So I stopped 
and Rowland asked me what I wanted a 
I said ‘‘Let me pitch this game and I w 
give them the beating of their life.” 

So him and Gleason looked at each other 
and then Rowland says “ You know we ean’ 
afford to loose no ball games now 
you think you can them I will start 
you.” 

So then he blowed and I and Gleason w 
alone. 

“Well kid” he says “you make the rest 


of us look like a monkey. T! 


Says 


So he Says “ 





here is 

















heat 


1 game ain’ 

nothing compared to what you are going to 
do. And when 
} 


you come back they t 
and 


because 


Worl 
be nothing to good for you your kid 
will be proud of you b you went 
while a whole let of other kids dads stayed 
home.” 

So he patted me on the back and I kind 
hoked up and then the trainer come ir 
and I had him 

Well Al you 1 
aone to 
had told Grif 
deal off. So while 


me over 


t 
then 











I would of like to had you 
looser.”” So I says “* ¥ 
ne could: } 
“When you come back I will go after you 
again.”’ I said ‘‘ Well if you don’t get some 
body on the club between now and ther 
that can hit somethi besides fouls | 
‘ind of laughed 
again and walked away and then it was 
time for the game. 

Well Al the official scorer giv 
I MeMullins brother 
law or something because MeMullir 
to of throwed Milan out from here to Ber 
lin on that bunt. But any 
runs is pretty good for a finish and betweer 
you and I Al I feel like I got the last laug! 
on Washington and Rowland to. 


Your pal, 





it help from lau 





Dut he say 








won't come back.’ So he } 


ts but he must be 


ought 


Way shits and no 


JA Ke 


CHICAGO, Sept. 18 

p RIEND AL: Just time for a few line 

while Florrie finishs packir g ul 
stuff. I leave with the | 
4. M. for Camp Grant at 
know how long we \ 
suppose long enough 
man and shoot and ete. 

We just put little Al to bed and tonight 
was the first time we told him I was going 
to war. He says “Can I go to daddy 
Hows that for a 3 year old Al? 

Well he will be proud of me when I come 
back and he will be proud of me if I don't 
come back and when he gets older he can gi 
up to the kids that belong to some of thes« 
left handers and say ‘“‘Where and the he 
was your father when the war come off?”’ 

Good by Al and say good by to Bertha 
for me. Your pal, 


pon 
bunch tomorrow 
Rockford. I don't 


stay there but I 








to talk Ger- 


J ACK 
P. S. I won’t be in the serious agai? 
New York but how about the 


serious Al? Won’t I bein tha 
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hs “e7) 
nudaren 


, 
undwiches 


he d 


remium Oleomar:s 


She loves 


it on her bread! 


lt brings red cheeks back too! 


levour it 
and 


etizvir 
petizing 


ving them good, 


iment 
14 a 
dds deli 
ss to meats. 
- } am oe tt 
1d you Will 
ift’s Premium 


mouthful 


on toast, in 
with 
you are 
solid nour 


every 


r to vegetables, 


Ine taste 


always us¢ 


Oleomarga 


on your table, for season 


and in your cooking. 


flav 


elicious 


le, for seasoning, for 


xr of Swift’s 
yarine 1s due 


» 


cooking 


| 
| 


| 
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Makes war economy a pleasure! 
Premium Oleon 


make good biscuits even bett 





ingredients 


cted: to the 


to the fine, purt 
ly 


so carefully sel 


Swift & Company, U. S. A. 


J] te 


Su ifs Pre nium 
“eomargarine 





skill and care with which they 
are blended and worked. 


It is sweet, fresh, inviting—it is 
never touched by hands. 


Order Swift’s Premium Oleo 
margarine today and you will 
always order it to please you 


self and your family. 


Dealers receive daily supplie ) 
of Swift’s Premium Oleomarga 
rine from our conveniently 


located branch houses 


sPremium Oleomargarine 


modern table delica cy 
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Dependable Spark Plugs 


HINK of the tremendous and 


constantly varying pressure 


which the spark plugs must stand 


in the engines that drive the war 


tanks. 


\s it rears and plunges over 


trenched and shell torn ground, the 
load which the motor must pull 
is terrific or negligible in rapid 


SUCCESSION 


he spark plugs in that motor 


must be a rare combination of effi- 
ciency and durability—must ex- 


hibit unfailing dependability. 


The world holds no finer example 
of utter dependability than Cham- 
pion Spark Plugs which supply the 
spark of life to an overwhelming 
majority of all the gasoline motors 


in use in the world today. 


It takes over a million Cham- 
pions every ten working days to 
supply the world-wide demand for 
dependability in spark plugs. 

When you want to equip your 
motor dependably, see that the 
name “Champion” is on the porce- 


lain—not merely on the box. 


Champion Spark Plug Co., Toledo, Ohio 


Canadian Office: Champion Spark Plug Company 
of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ont 
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Heavy Stone 
For high powered cars 


$1.25 














THE SATURDAY 


SUBMARINE AGAINST 
SUBMARINE 


Continued from Page 6 


he stood at the periscope. There was aloud 
long hiss of compressed air expanding as it 
torpedo from the tube. Nothing 


this 


drove the 
more than 

It seemed odd to realize that the crew of 
, excepting only the commander 
pe, never sees the destruction 
nor is aware of what happens 
unt Sometimes they feel the shock 
of the expl osion when the torpedo stri 
ship, but s curiously ur 
A commander who had scored the fine total 
of twelve hits witl 


asubmarine 


at the perisc« 
it wreaks, 


} ) 
il told. 





ces a 
even this i certain. 
torpedoes said of his 
own experience: 

“Tn se the sound of tl 
varied. In some instances it was very vio- 
lent, a loud crack or a heavy rumbling, in 

a slight thud barely audible against 
A big explosion might be 


1€ explosion 


every Ca 





others t 


the boat’s side. 


seen tl roug! the periscope and nothing at 
all heard inside the boat.”’ 
Having done her best to make : 





eye on the destroyer, P 76 blew her t 
tanks and rv se to the surface, poking 
drip} ng bridge wl the water ¢g he ae 


from her lean sides The destroyer signaled 
a hit, and the youthful commander grinned 
the steel deck to warm his 
ther dive and 
ce run would be finished. 
ow appeared 
depths, no more than a few hun- 
feet away, and her shines bawled 
throug! a megaphone that his torpedo had 
gone wild and he would have to muck round 


as he stamped on 
freezing toes. Ar 
shot and the pract 
The other submarine 
from the 


dred 


a second 





ind wait until tl 1 found the bally thing. 
‘ ita uund of golf, said he, the 
irst free afternoon in port? <heg g like 


mber his legs 


of these tin 


and li 


in one 


Down below, the 
the engineer pu d 


rreed t!} 


navigating officer and 


their mufflers round 


at the we atl er was 
y seemed wistfully pleased 
r aboard as an 
memories for 
ng down in 
for id of br rowsin’ 
nes,” Cas 





uncommon 


a notebook. 
round 


observed 





ually 









the navigator “One isn’t always sure 
where they are. We fouled a mine a moni! 
or age ind it made me nervous to hea 

e thing go bumping along our side. It 

S vi apt to go off, you know. In fact, 
that was what it was therefor. We came to 
t op it the nd the m fol 
lowed S itten. It floated 
in our ‘ blew itup. Our 
propeller 1d in the mooring 
rope, I far wangled it about until 
the moc g d. It made the crew a 
trifle jumpy, bu uu couldn’t really blame 
them, co 1 1 


A Sensational Stunt 


agreed the en- 


“Mines are a nuisance,” 








gineer; “but it’s almost as much of a bore 
to be bombed and shot at by your own 
people. That is bound to oecur, of course. 
They can’t be expected to wait and ex- 
change } graphs or ask you the time of 
day. They havea sort of Donnybrook Fair 
do ne about a submarine. If you see a 
head, } t. A light cruiser squadron took 
a loo ser us, and there was no time to 
make a recog? yt signal. We dived sixty 
feet and hunted a hole, but these energetic 
cruisers pi ed over uS aS we were going 


yu could hear the beat of their 
beggars began to waste de pth 
a rabbit. 
which 
at and put 
s. We were getting 
prope ’ fed ing, so we blew 
rapidly and came to the surface. The SKIp- 
per flew up to the top of the conning tower 
and frantically waved a white ensign just 
they bega ing at him. A keen lot, 
ght cruisers; but their manners are 
They lacked the decency to signal 
Thought it a merry jest, I 


down and y 
screws, The 
charges on us, we s ill diving like 
an expl 


sses in the bc 


There was the devil of 
broke the lamp gl: 


vit al vit ‘ 
out abou I 


sion, 





uD with the tl 








as 
those | 
rotten. 
an apolo 








presume 

The navigator mentioned an exploit 
which has gone the rounds, more or less, 
and is current among naval men in the 
United § s—the dashing cruise of the 


mander who left his patrol 
yn of orders and followed 
royers through the secret 


ld and entered 


submarine cor 
station in violatic 


Germa 





the 


ir own mine f 











North Sea 
a squint and 
going penne 
rew 


a hostile port somewhere on the 

There he 

large and eleg 

g from 
1 


coast. ame up tor 


nt ocean- 





Saw a 


marine just returnir a voyage, 


cheering on deck, people waving welcomes 
from the shore. He interfered with the 
celebration by blowing the submarine to 
hell-and-gone with a torpedo; and then 


miraculously for through 
the mine fic 


trawler 


ind his way out 


German 





ld again. destrovers, 


, sweepers and what not swarmed 
© 





out after him, and he was compelled to 
s! uggle on the bottom all day, while the 
wires and ch ains and grapples were scrap- 
ing his hul A sensational stunt, but not 





recommended as a safe precedent for other 


ecause the 






commanders, | hero was repri 
manded for leaving his station, though his 
own superior officer commente d, by way of 
exter ua on: : ; 
** Lieute is a very able and gal- 


lile there is no 


re garde d 


licer, and wi 
* his having dis 


lant subm: 





possible e 


his orders and proceeded to . Bs 
submitted that his skillful and successful 


submarine and his 


especially during the 


t 
attack on the rmar 





critical time when he was being swept for 
by destroyers with explosive sweeps, may 
be taken into consideration.” 


A Model Report 


n reporte d his 


the young ma 





adventure, and it is: ible as a model of 
brevity: “Sighted hostile submarine. 
‘Attacked same 








lorpedoed submarine amidships. 


? t 
arine seen to blow up and dis- 


Subm 


appe¢ 





ut down imme liately by destroye r 
and was fired at by her. 
“Went te eighteen fathoms 
“While lying on bottom heard loud un- 
derwater ex] i 
‘De stroyers sweeping for us a 
The companionable little with 
the two young officers of P 76 was pres- 
ly broken int the summons to stand 
by ce sae pote The boat 
depth desi red, carefully and slowly 


» bottom in 
losions, 
ll day.’ 


session 


0 Dy 





sought 
for the 





North Sea is hallow and filled with sand 
banks and bars, and it does a submarine no 
good to hit the boctom and rebound like a 
football. There was more action than usual 
in this day’s d may convey in 


ity, but it 
. ] 


life is on patrol, 
Zz d with the p 


measure what the 


g awash or subme! 














scope up, resiing on the surface in the dark- 
ness to oe “athe and rechar batteries or 
sitting tight down below and liste ning for 
the humming noise of a steamer’s propeller 
and or the perilous swish of a 





sweep W Even on tours of a few days 
ata ich wor takes it out of the 
stro! n. Their nerves cannot help 
but feel it, cheery and impassive though 
they may appear; and the hardships of the 


existence are certain to drain their Vitality 

They are most superbly doing their part, 
and America as well as England should be 
proud of them, for they are linked with the 


Allied cause and service. 





Far more wearing must be the long 
cruises of the predatory German U-boat in 
the wide reaches of the North Atlantie 
during the low temperatures and heavy 


And it is some small com- 
fort to know that the Hun suffers a little 
Hades of his own during his three weeks 
out from port. His courage > and fortitude 
are undeniable, and no one is quicker to 
acknowledge them than the men of the 
British submarine serv Fritz would be 
a satisfactory er ~ and they could heart- 
ily him if he w would only ficht fair 
instead of playi ing a ‘d riy, unsportsmanlike 
game from start to fin h. 

When the commander of a British sub- 
marine turns in his report of an engagement 
with a U-boat the narrative to be 
brief and la¢ wasiing never a word in 
what he calls piffle. You have to read be- 
tween the lines and let your imagination 
play with the circums As an ex- 
ample, let me quote con the official rec- 
ords of the Admiralty: 

“While diving, struck witl 
also div 


another submarine, 


gales of winter. 


ice, 


reape ct 


is sure 


onie, 





ances, 


force 


great 
grea 











as we struck I pe received the periscope of 
this other submarine through my own peri- 
scope, forward and to port. I at once or- 
dered full eet: ate thesubmarine, w h 


} 
the | 
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Its the Blade that 
Does the Work_ 


O matter what razor 
you use—it’s the 
blade that counts. If your 
blade is nght you are assured 











of a good shave if it's a 
Gem Damaskeene you make 


assurance doubly sure, 
Wi 4 | 
Seven blade “8, 


\ | : 
\ outfit, Ge 


m 
Razor 


seven 





Damaske ene 


blades 


Gem Cutlery Company, Inc., New York 








—~ 4 orev 
(GLE) 
GEM [JAMASKEENF RAZ0R 
BLADES 
CH SEALED PACKAGE 







For Active Service!” 


y BLADES 
for 35¢ 
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They Can’t Stop Our 
SINGING ARMY! 
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i he ar ently ceased her efforts to rise and 
~ I saw her periscope appear on ! quarter. 
The U-boat appeared t much down | 
the bows and with a list to starboard and 
to be sinking 
EVERYMAN’ “s ; aol , 
1 now had el yancy andr 

DY} ] 

PLEDGI hvdroplane for hye e jammed It 
some four minutes before I had blown 
nte il ma ballast and once more re- 
ed the surface, the vessel |} ng bee 

wwn to fifty feet. 1 continued diving and 

¢ hed on for sigt of the othe 
mari? ed one larg h of oil, 

it could r? ng fu About 

en mir é e hydroplane first 
immed, the ve became iddeniy Duoy- 
nt forward and | once more able to 
t ! | | ne k ther he sub- 

ne hich | ! 1 had fouled he I 

1 the g clea { me or part of the 

are ine eit is ca ed away in the 

I « ler that the il 
i r i be i e ol the rie 

f vhet t seen and her yu 

et ) to tl iria sne was i= 

holed 1il | val , and on this 

, i ‘ nt I ae eve effort to eep ne 

* “ae ‘ ~ i l E i I 

% f ! \n examina Di ! ved tnree big 
» Men are Away but a the apa yt: 

MW P ps A y © ( or vy vessel, one on the 
piatiorm nd ne er ¢ the conning 


the Home is Protected ges “aeals aen : 





They rushed to the colors but not until n the North Sea, coming together in this 
( had tirst fulfilled a du/y to his fam- ; mee pe ce Pa pene oe repeal re 
i Soon thev’ll be in the trenches with wh dri wned. No gr it 
Pershing. They 4vow home is safe because fa crew of the British 

] rat bt to drowned 3 


they left behind them a safe, silent, steel ‘several bl 














entinel. ‘They chose an Iver Johnson to ie ae —_ 
defend the home for two reason “You 108 j note iL wi 1 death 
can’t forget to make it safe’’; and ‘‘It zs safe ; Someiniiiaien emer 
even in the unskilled hands of a woman.”’ ( was executing her 





ng to crush the 





iggl 


; enemy beneath her or making for the sur- 
\\ Nn 





“\ \ Who OW Lanes face with a crippled bow rudder. There 
tantls » to the I\ Joh ) ild have been no fright or faltering while 
, A going or 
ti ) " “ ( \ | t to 
, . t , t th The Sole Survivor's Story 








What might easily have been the fate of 
| | luc ibmarine is set for e ex- 
| 1) j l \ la \ } ‘ ¢ ce of a st er pe ty thice if ¢ 
1] the Han el Lhe il ) vers to I Vho was the ¢ ViV ol 
CT Ww. The qu ties VI cr are to ne 
{ ‘ lt fost 1utor " 

\ l al pat ind in the trained subn eT ’ ere 
er more convince ngl a ed | i 

lite sure 
Joh 1 Hammer and Ham: 1 mo > ‘ ites, 
, t I ‘ ‘ 

’ ) ; ‘ 4 r t 
kk 4 Rubber, Wes in quick su 
\ Grip, are t hardware and si e ph rang 
. ) ] he port 
HW r x 

clu i t é V e 
en it was reported that the ship was 
making water. I proceeded forward to as- 
ain the position of the leak. Finding no 
‘ above the battery board I came to the 


ed low down. 


the lower 






JOHNSON Tay ow Lyng t 
auiap ; hen tower hatch and get a pressure Ir 


the men were then going up 
hope of escape. 
At this time S an artificer, SPOK to 


Three Booklets Free me a opinion, I replied that 


could close 
A- 











IVER JOHNSON’S 
147 


ARMS & CYCLE WORKS the 


River Street, Fitchburg, Massachusetts 











99 Chamber treet, New York 717 Market Street, San Francisco p 

itch. Finding nobody else I went for- 
d and put on a life belt, then went back 
| losed the valve on the air trunk 
h the engine-room bulkhead, as at 
e I thought I would have to use the 

e room as a way of escape. 
l urned to try to close the lower 
I g wer hatch, but before I reached 
er began to come down through it and 
e engine-room bulkhead scupper, so I 
s ed to the hands forward to come aft 
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tothe engine room. There was no response. 
Repeated efforts brought no reply, the 


Ply, 
midship compartment being in 





hi darkness 
and partly flooded. Therefore it was im- 





sible to discover if there was 











po anyone 
alive. Beyond a low moaning there was no 
yund 

All hands were dead except this cool- 
headed, iron-nerved stoker petty officer, 
vho had not the slightest intention of mak- 
ng the same finish. He was an engineer 
vho knew «€ ‘nut, bolt and gadget of h 
boat, and he had a mind infinitely fertile in 
esource His ex} ation of what he did 





spots and bristling 

















with conscientious detail. It makes it dif- 
f 1 Le that he was laboring for his 
fe ed submarine at the bottom of 
the 1) Sea with a crew of dead men and 

I e than one 1 a thousand of 

ir i It sounc if he were conduct- 
ng a series of hanical experi- 
ments in a perlectly sale machine shop on 
di 1! 

‘It was impossible for me to leave the 
door,” he goes on to explain, “as it would 
! e closed behind me and would have 
been impossible to open again, owing to in- 
crease of pressure in the flooding compart- 
ment. I remained there, still hoping that 
some of the men might come aft, until the 


er rose to eighteen inches above the sil 














of the door and chioringe began to come 
through from the mid compartment. 
I is then reluctantly d to close the 
d and proceeded to unscrew the clips of 
the torpe lo hatch above me as the only 
hope of escape through the deck. At this 
! ire the engine room was in complete 
d ness, with the exception of the port 
. ump, which appeared to be burning 
t! ) asi circult 
Nerve and Resource 
“The water was slowly rising in the en 
r through the voice pipes, which I 
had left ope to relieve excessive pressure 
on the bulkheads. I then disconnected the 
torpedo hatch from the gearing, which ne- 
ce ited the removal of two split pins and 
the two pins Irom the links. Before the 
foremost one could be removed, however, I 
had to unship the strongback and wait un- 
there ifficier pre ssure in the boat 
to € 





the hatch off the strongback 
t was excessive, and 


ted aw le and cor sidered 











e bes ! 
tube or the weed trap of the circulating sys- 
tem, or by dropping exhaust and induction 
ilves and flooding through the muffler 
\ | tried the stern tube first, but could 
opel eilne rear aoor I! 
engine roon ke 
re. i pass 
| } ever, I receive 
? g over them and o 
the came to the cor ision that the next 
g would be to try the weed trap, so 
I ? ifta n, but co d not get back the 
butterfly nu as the weed trap was in an 
awkward position, and also water was 
pe down on top of me.” 
ptive, penned earat ina trap, 
had tried one expedient after another, each 
f y 











‘ ‘ 
disn e 
ng in the 
aer Y 
turned to the h ch, crawling or top of the 
engines, in order to struggle the ex- 
Naust and induction \ es, f scovered 
that t pre | is equal- 
ng the « that the 





flurried, m« i a span- 
ner for a tool. This he had thoughtfully 
picked up in the engine room before it was 


flooded. Hammering away at the fasten- 








ings he kr ed out one pin but was unable 
to remove e other. He then dived under 
water and eased the wheel of the gearing, 


nds like a ticklish bit 


itself, and bobbed up a 








could now drive out the ren 


was about time f 





or him to come 





for 
elu y? fo 


co ision, ow was ready to flood 


| 
the boat 


ion was as follows: 


Rae oe pa x 
completely. rhe result of his 





ave always held the theory that the 





. " . 1 
a sunken alr-locked vessel can 


Continued on Page 89 
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Ever-Read 


ARMY RAZOR 


1°° 


The ‘i:ver-Ready’ Safety Razor 
Has Donned Khaki. 


Uncle Sam adopted the ‘ Kver-Ready’ 
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for the Army and Navy and here it is in 
its new service uniform, 

Here it is in Khaki—snug and tight, com- 
pact and bright—ready to be slipped into pocket 
or corner of kit bag—light in weight, requires 
no space—a real aid to military efficiency. 
If you don’t buy the ‘Ewer-Ready’ over here, you will have to 
buy it “Over There.’ The ‘Ever-Ready’ is the only dollar razor 
that has official, thorough and guaranteed distribution of blade 
supply in France and England. 

The new case is made of staunch wear-resisting Khaki fabric; 
rubberized and waterproof, with all edges securely stitched and 
compartments for holding the ‘Ever-Ready’ frame, handle, and 
two metal blade sheaths with blade supply. The kit locks 
securely with snap button. 





The frame is guaranteed ten years; is triple nickel plated and rust- 
proof. The blades are individually guaranteed to be the highest efficiency 






attained in blade making. Each blade is individually protected in 






a patented package that 


<r} 
at 






insures it against rust, 











dust or dulling contact. 

Extra ‘Ever-Ready’ 
Radio Blades, 

6 for 30e. 
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gist, Hardware ler, Jew 

Department Stor , fain 
i! and General Store through 
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Naval Canteens. 






American Safety Razor Co., Inc. 
Brooklyn, N. Y 















~ ‘Ever-Ready’ Outfit E 
in Standard Case, ° 


as usual, One Dollar J 
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VERY article made of Simonds Saw 
Steel, inherits the same dependable 
quality as Simonds Saws 
—and these saws, the principal product of 
Simonds Saw Steel, and enjoying world-wide 
prestige, are equally efficient in productiveness 
and cost cutting whether used for wood or metal. 


Manufacturers may have this same Simonds 
Saw Steel and avail themselves of our service 
to furnish their requisites made of FLAT 
STEEL PLATES, hardened, or tempered 
and ground to required accuracy—such as 
special cutters— machine knives—discs and 
objects of similar structure. 

Factories and branches geographically located 


to serve you well. Inquiries are Invited. 


Simonds Manufacturing Company 


“The Saw Makers” Established 1832. 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts 
Factories: 
Chicago, Il 
Montreal, Can. 


Branches: 
New York City, Chicago, 
Memphis, New Orleans, 
Portland, Oregon, Seattle, 
San Francisco, St. John, N. B., 
Vancouver, B. C., | London, Eng. 
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ns into port as prisoners of war. Or 
be a fight that has the elements of 
fashioned hostilities on salt water, gun 
st gun, and rifles and cutlasses ready 
nd, if it comes to boarding or close 
quarters. The submarine is a versatile crea- 
ture when manned by those who know 
wnat she can do. 

Of all the tales of the North Sea patrol 
this one is commended for variety: 

**At 2:42 p. M. sounded the diving alarm, 
having seen a submarine about three miles 
off on the starboard beam. I did not geta 
sight of the enemy through the periscope, 
he having dived simultaneously. I was able 
to locate him by listening and could tell 
when he crossed my bows and got on an 
easterly course, as he challenged repeatedly 
on a sound-signaling apparatus which gave 
a high whistling note. We dived east all 
the afternoon to try to keep in touch with 
him. About six P. M., observing white 
smoke on the horizon, we stood toward it 
and by seven o'clock could see the masts 
and funnels of two steamers. An hour later 
it being dark we came to the surface and 
There was still 
alittle | but observa- 
tion was difficult. We were able, however, 
to see a submarine between the two steam- 
ers, but could not tell which way it was 
heading or which was bow and stern. We 
tood by all the tubes and the guns. The 
ft-hand steamer showed no lights. I fired 
he port-bow tube at the submarine bu 
nissed. The enemy was under way by this 
me, so I increased to full speed and en- 
deavored to ram him, he crossing my bows 
from port to starboard about fifty yards 
off. Before this, when he was about a 
hundred yards off, I fired a gun at him and 
immediately there was a flash from in front 
her our shell or his forward 
gun. Our second round, think,undoubtedly 
hit him in the hull below the conning tower, 
he being beam on to us and the roll giving 

ayer the shine of his hull as a 














closed in on the steamers. 
le light in the western sky, 


a 









of his bridge, eit 





our lay 
target. The enemy replied with his after 
by this time we were right astern 


gun and 
of him, about a hundred and fifty yards, 
W fired again. The enemy disap- 
peared, the sea going clean over him as his 
last shot was fired. | dived straight at him, 
but as nothing happened and I could hear 
hothing I put the helm over and came up 
by the steamers again. There were nosigns 


about, so there being nothing to 





hen we 


of anybod\ 





he de , and having no boat to board the 
s in the dark, | dived and reloaded 

tubes, and then came up again and re- 

mained in the vicinity until daylight.” 


melancholy incidents, little 
tragedle of the sea which are sighted in 
passing, Sut h as an abandoned Norwegian 
bark, water-logged, with several holes in 
} hull where a German submarine had 
ls. Her masts and 
spars were unharmed,but most of the canvas 





r 
riddled her with she 
away, the fragments whipping 
in rags. She was loaded with pit timber 
for Englis! 
victim of I 

Che submarine is vigilant to lend a help- 
ing hand to and often 
finds evidence to support the indictment 
against the ruthless Hun and his perverted 


coal mines and therefore a 
boat wartare 


seamen in distress, 


doctrine of the freedom of the seas. 

“TI picked up a ship’s boat containing 
1e master and six men of a Norwegian 
reports a commander. ‘The sea 
being much too heavy for towing I took 
them on board and abandoned the boat. 
This operation was rendered difficult, owing 


t 


I 
steamer, 


to the rough water and a southeasterly 
gale. The ship was chartered by the Bel 
gian Relief Commission and was on a 


voyage from New York to Rotterdam with 
grain. had been torpedoed without 
warning and caught fire amidships. The 
boats Were lowered and got cle@r, one of 
which I picked up, the ot 
chief officer and seven hands. 


She 
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er containing the 
Shortly after 
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they pulled away from the ship a breaking 
sea filled both boats. The captain’s boet 
managed to bail clear, but the other boat 
apparently foundered, as cries for help 
were heard and nothing was seen of it 
later. The captain’s boat had passed close 
to a Dutch lugger, which would not stop 
or offer help.” 

It has happened that when a U-boat was 
intent on shelling and sinking a merchant 
steamer a hostile submarine was able to 
creep within striking distance. This is 
something like righteous retribution 
catch the pirate in the act and give him a 
dose of his own medicine. The destroyer 
seldom finds such an opportunity because 
she is sighted a long way off and the U-boat 
vanishes like a shadow. The submarine, 
however, can approach with a chance of 
remaining undetected. Such an instance 


was recently reported, bringing honest joy 








yper who turned the trick: 

**Observed flashes on the starboard bow. 
Altered course. Observed merx it vessel 
The flashes proved to be gunfire from a 
submarine. Dived. Steamer had Dutch 
colors painted on her side and was sinking 
by thestern. Discovered a large submarine 
partially submerged, with a gun, manned, 
forward of the conning tower, apparent] 
waiting for the steamer to sink. She had 
ceased firing. Tried bow her, 

i 


to the ski 






torpedo at 
and the the explosion was heard, 
also a great disturbance of the water was 
experienced. Observ ugh periscope 
that submarine had disappeared. Dived to 
, reloaded, rose and proceeded.” 

The mine-laying submarine leads an ex- 
ceedingly risky life, for her errands lead her 
to the enemy’s coast, where she is harried 
and hunted and trapped without mercy. 
While the Germans busily sow their mines 
off the English ports i 
the British Navy is as ea 
the same business on the other side 
North Sea. Sucha tr 
monotony, and the following 
fairl) typical: 


as 3 ’ ° 
Let go last mine. 


noise oO 


ed thre 





t { 
m 





ay be assumed tha 
rne tly f ngaged in 

of the 
»is usually free from 


record 1s 








sels making a lot of smoke, as if burning oil 
fuel, and two seaplanes on the starboard 
beam, ne. Fixed position 
and ng to avoid them. 
Couk St on starboard 
side, so stopped all small motors and pro- 
ceeded slow. Char ve d course in every di- 
rection to try and escape vessels that were 


Heard 


t} 


following me, but with no success. 


explosion of depth charge very 
Stopped eve rything and remained on 


close to é 
boat. 2 
bottom. Could hear many vesse 
proximity to boat. As many a 


depth charges were dropped, but none wa 
n 





iS In Ciosé 
twenty 


to damage the boat. Sweey 


heard, and on three 


occasio! 


something bumped and scraped along t 
boat’s side, probably sweep wires. T 
bombs were also dropped | 1 eaplane 


overhead.” 


a yn — o “ 
Couldm*t Foo! Him 
eS AMP WADSWORTH, in South Car- 
1 rived 
one day, and within twenty-four hours after 
their arrival one of them, a patriotic but 
gourd-green youth from Alabama, found 
himself on guard duty. 
Along toward three o’cl 
ing the new sentry he 


olina, a trainload of raw recrui 





in the morn- 


eps in the 





darkness and utt d ye in the 
language a sergeant ha y drilled 
into him. 

*“Halt!”’ he eried. there?’ 


Back came the answer: 


“Officer of the 





“Go on, bo! while the 
good; and quit } r kiddir 
ishing retort. “‘\Whut the hell i 
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Serv Ig OUT y Househole 


(} 


Sd, ds no | 


0 be prudent, to be thnitty, to dispense 


(1/]- oa 





with mere luxury, to so order our 
affairs as best to serve the common 
good this 1s our national duly in 
war rime. 


But we owe it to the resent and 


the future, to the ideals we cherish 
for ourselves and tor our children, to 
preserve wherever possible the inti- 
mate refinements of the home which 
will so largely determine the future 


living standards of the nation. 


The LINCOLN 





The Silver Plate of 


William‘Rogers and his Son 


fits admirably the new spirit of war-time buying — makes possible the maintenance of 
home standards of refinement and good taste. If tor reasons of prudence or patriotism 
you hesitate to buy sterling or 7347 ‘Kagers Bros. plate, you will tind in this lighter 
weight the utmost in value, expressed in beauty, craftsmanship, utility, and economy. 


For just cause it is called “‘The Best at the Price.”’ 


WM. ROGERS & SON 


In Canada made by Wm. Rogers Mfg. Co., Lrd. 
Nuagara Falls, Ont 


Jw jd “om jwoctes } eS 




















ROGERS & SON BEARS THE GUARANTEI fF TH! INTERNATIONAI SILVER CO fF MERIDEN, CONN 








\. A Distinctive Feature of Remy Complete 
\ Starting, Lighting and Ignition Systems 





This is the handy control —con 


nected to governor by two flexible 


wires ( an be plac ed wherever 
most convenient. Carries lamp for 
illumination of work 


This is the 


which worksthethrottle andthrough 


the control is 


dience to the hand of the operator. 
Any engine speed may be maintained 


governor generator 


in ever-ready obe- 
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With the world calling for more food, the tractor 
must be made equal to the task. It must be more efh- 
cient—easy to operate and capable of night running 
possibilities. Appreciating the demands of these con- 
ditions, the Remy Electric Company set about to 
develop a special generating unit for tractor service. 


g 

\fter two years of experimenting in conjunction 
with some of the foremost tractor engineers, the 
Remy governor generator was developed. This unit 
is more than a conventional generator—it’s a gov- 
generator —embodying an entirely new type 


of engine control, 


errno! 


\ tractor is no better than its engine control. The 
Remy governor generator takes care of the control 
problem electrically—w hich means it istaken care of 
reliably. 

Some of the largest tractor manufacturers will shortly at 

g, lighting and igniti 
Ihe Story of the Electric Gov 


] 1 
forit tis yours forthe asking 


nounce new models with Remy starting 
ipl rent. Cur bookle - . 


rnor, wilitellyouw! em 


REMY ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Tractor Equipment Division 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
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Continued from Page 8 
how easily act omplished. Every Mr. Toeplitz showed me the bank, which 
one of the corporations controlled by the is as big and as imposing as the National 
bank was compelled to take a definite share City Bank in New York. Gone is the 
of the capital stock of newspapers or period- small army of German clerks who once sat 
icals in the vicinity in which it operated. under its massive roof. They are wearing 
This established one sort of control. In the Kaiser’s field gray or sleeping under the 
addition, many publications received subsi- sod. In their stead work Italians and 
dies from business in the form of advertising Swiss. With great pride the managing di 
contracts. Certain German industries in rector told me that the bank had its own 
Italy had their own journals. When an electric plant. In a country like Italy, 
lig 1k or an Italian corporation where electricity is so common, this is no 
f yt itself as to venture on its own, remarkable installation, but it took on a , 
and subsidized press let loose peculiar significance when he said ‘*We 
nt of criticism and abuse that are independent of any mob.” 
i ost glad to be assimilated on any Let us now go back for a moment to 1914 
terms. and to the day when Joel was enthroned 
Italy realized her serfdom, yet was help- and the German sat in the economic saddle. 
less. Long before the war began Preziosi, This commercial autocracy was merely one 
one of the foremost Italian writers on eco cog in a many-sided machine. An incessant 
nomics, in commenting on the dictatorship propaganda was in action that reached 
of the Banca Commerciale Italiana, made everywhere and touched everybody. The 
the tatement in his standard Socialists and the Pacifists were geared up 
work on the German conquest of Italy: to the game. It is a curious fact that the 
“The great calamity of Italy is that this more you study German propaganda—and 
bank not only controls the navigation com- during the last two years I have investi 
panies, the metal] irgical and manufactur- gated it in eight different countries~—-t he 
g industries, but likewise the greater part, more you find that it always tries to coddl 
if not all, of the industrial enterprises which the peace lover. 
speciali in the manufacture of arma- 
ments his explains not only the power of War's Compensations 
the bank, but also its policy.” 
Such was the power of the Banca Com- What Germany did in Italy she dupli- 
merciale Italiana. From it radiated thein- cated in varying degrees in Turkey, Be 
fluence that molded public opinion and gium, Bulgaria, England, France, Brazil : aes é ‘ 
shaped industr If the German Ambassa- and elsewhere. » economic penetration right!— Left turn! Phe military manual 
dor to Ita ad actually made his head- was joined social relations} It was an become our vear’s best sellers 
quarters within Its Walls he would Nave had almost irresistible combination. N m 
a fitting background for his labors. It was Then came the war and Germany's fran- What's this? Democracy a spreading 
the real embassy, because it de ploye 1 dol- tic efforts to keep Italy ne utral. Never was o'er the earth! Your | ne le Sam a-summon 
ars instead of d cy a nation so beset. More than eighty thou- ' 
I went to Mila see this one-time sand Germans lived within her borders ing his young men to the front 
f pu Vy nose tentacles reached, nearly all intimately connected wit! her How can % help? we who are kk tt 
a nd, throughout all Ital Its business life. Most of them spoke Italian / -— 
n iilding broods like a medieval and, following the tradit ons of social pene by hind? 
I r the Piazza de la Seala. It has tration, had intermarried into Italian fam No end of wavs! Her ne | think 
a picturesque setting. In front looms the ilies. Italy was still hypnotized with ad ; ‘ i 
statue of the great Leonardo da Vin« On miration for German efficiency, and looked Of Quick like Lidl 
ne side is the famous Scala Opera House upon Germany's army as a model of organ Cres miift ; ul hat | 
with its rich traditions of art; on the other zZulion It was only when she saw the ite ‘ . ' . 
by curious irony, is the Municipal Palace madness that raped Belgium and perceived emeciency and weaken you 1»! \ jul 
of Justice Like the Bridge of Sighs at the insanity that murdered the Lusitania No—not “sweat 1 lit nok , 
Venice, it ha a palace and a prison o1 that she realized that the nation that had ; : me 
each hand.” done these things would stop at nothing to milder brand a‘‘meet-you-haltway 
Otto Joe ) nye Sin the se f the vu ts Yet he was bound hand and aT ly hk | rt | ’ ! 
1 t , : 4 SMOKE HIKE LOD ) 
mighty —he died 1916; but in his stead foot to this modern war-mad Machiavel | 
reigns Giuseppe L. Toeplitz. He is self- | s a terrifying situation. | 
made, like ! predecessor, for he rose from W hen she took stock of it she found that | : : 
n obscure clerk to be the successor of the products like iron, steel, textiles, hides and | Hiow 1s. th ( t 1 ' iit 
financial dictat f Ital Though born it eacher, which she could well produce he : RR + 2 
Riga: he speaks English with a Germar self, had been driven from the market by iented NOD ) 
accel Cit in goods. | rchants who dealt >) d ana 
Is the Ge fl uence ou ol the ghly competitive articles like type Hl Havana ti } fit flay 
Banca Cor ( ale allana: ] asked vriters, sewing machines and bicycles had 
hin grown accustomed to long German credit Qur own pecial CUrIng: iy that 1 
Yes,”” he replied ‘the Germar oct or to Naving large tocks shipped on con ae ‘ nos I} : ‘ Cae aa . 
ership na ee educed to considerably gnment 1 only paid for on actual sale scale peas ws 7 ; ! 
( than a mii aohar We have only rhe banking system was under the thumb p r Aelp that mitt 
Italian direct Ww. of the Banca Commerciale Italiana and, 1} Robert Burt nS 1 { } 
W the Germanic influence return to yugh it spoke Italian, was Germanic in ~— sic oe ee 
Italy?”’ I continue ope and procedure. In other words, cient men who fight a tT t 


y was the staff of business life 
‘ f 


American Capital Needed What was Italy to do? 


I need not rehearse what she did—how 


“Tt all depends upon what the United she went to war on the installment plan, ° 
States and England do,” he responded. first with the hated Austria and later wit! ‘ ye tard HL L 
U 


Germatr 








who do their bit at home! 











When I pressed him for an explanation he Germany. ven at war Germany got the 





a 








- said: ‘‘ After the ar Italy 1 make a tre- best of the economic deal, as this inciden 
mendous effort nerease her industrial illshow: When italy and Germany broke Remember that Little B ‘ 
ductior S need capitis ¢ off diplomatic rel tions the Kaiser was eag« r ‘ Robert } ' 
nations of Europe have great wardam-_ to protect the vast Germanic interests in . 
ages to repair America, with her vast re- Italy At that time a number of highly 
sources, will be better able to lend than any skilled I n artisans lived in Germany. 





f her allies. No other country has sucl By a special treaty —‘‘ made in Germany,” 


; yO 


imate and continuous relations as Italy I might add—the Imperial Government j x ) + 
} vith the United States, due of coursetothe agreed to pay them pensions for the dura ( ) ) = ” 
number of Italiar who have gone to Amer- tion of the war on the condition that Italy 
‘ a. This has brougnt about sympathy would not sequester German property fn the j % y y ‘ x 











ind arity between the two countries. Italian kingdom. How foxy was this ar- 
j Ne erican capital therefore will not rangement is evidenced by the statement y : ,. | 

nly find a ready and profitable investment made to me in Italy that in exchange for y | 

n Italy in aiding the economic develop- pensions which would not exceed $2,500,000, | . | [ | | | | | | | ) ) | 

ment it it be all the more wei é Germany got protection for approximatel) 

because the United States enjoys the widest $800,000,000 of property! ) I A ———— 

political liberty, and therefore in investing Though it lacerated the business body, 4 . - : , ; — \ 

capiti vad she will have no political the war brought its compensations. Just _ — 

aims erican and British capital does as it taught Basle the supreme lessor | ( ye | ’ ) f » ? J ’ 

not | Italy, very naturally other of thrift and conservation and galvanized J" € ] ] ( : 0 / Lz ey : 
ountries must help in the reconstruction. France into a fresh productive power, so did ROBT BURNS 
““As the world center of commerce has _ it put the spirit of industrial independence Invincible LO% 

now shifted to the United States, the Banca into the heart of Italy. ‘‘ War was kind.”’ DEALERS: If y fist t (Exact Size ) 

Commerciale Italiana has now established Even while Germany was both eco- t carry | 

an agency in New York to assist in the nomic master and taskmaster, Italy had 


numerous questions of supply, transport begun to rebel against the Teutonic tyr 
and finance involved in the unprecedented anny. Throughout the kingdom untram- GENERAL CIGAR Co., IN¢ 119 W. 40th Se., New York City 
nited States and meled industrial enterprise— of, by and for 
Ital; Italians—sprang into being. This really 
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The Miracle of the Marne 


The battle of the Marne 
halted the rush of the Ger- 
towards Paris. It 
to 
superhuman bravery. [hey 
fought as if led by the spinit 
of the Maid Orleans 


herself. 


mans 


aroused the French 


The Marne was a dem- 
onstration of the power of 


back 


The same 


patriotism with its 
against the wall. 
self, 


love of country and unity 


sacrifice of the same 
of purpose that inspired the 
French people must inspire 
us,and we must winthe war. 
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as the Government. 


It is the proud duty of 
the Bell System to coérdi- 
nate its purpose and equip- 
ment to the other factors 
in our national industrial 
fabric, so that the manu- 
facture and movement of 
supplies to our boysabroad 
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national industry was fostered by a group of 
resolute and big-thinking men who regarded 
German economic penetration as a curse 
and th e prosperity it begot as little short of 
prostitution. These were the men—and 
you sh all now know some of them—who in 
their industrial patriotism enabled the na- 
tion to go to war. Likewise they laid the 
cornerstone on which the new Italy is being 
reared, 

Italy, as you may remember, did not go 
to war with Austria until ten months after 
the great European conflagration started. 
One reason was the very considerable body 
of opinion in the kingdom which was favor- 
able to Germany and which resented disloca- 
tion of the close economic bonds. The other 
was that Italy w - not ready for war. She 
saw a - d dashing into hostilities almost 
overnight, ill-prepared and confronted with 
the Siete r task of prov iding e qui pment 
and armament at breakneck speed. Britain, 
however, was a huge workshop, backed up 
by worldwide imperial resource. Italy was 
anything but a machine shop. Besides, she 
had no coal, and up to that time had been 
almost entirely dependent upon Germany 
for her mechanical equipment. 


Without genuine industrial patriotism, 


which now vied with the war spirit, she 
would have been compelled to remain in 
bondage. The moment that Belgium was 
defiled that part of Italy courageous enough 


to defy the German industrially in peace 
turned grimly to the job of making ready 
to defy him in war. The wheels began to 
hum and they sang a new hymn of hate. In 
Turin, Milan, Genoa—the old citadels of 
German power—Italian industry leaped to 
the work of regeneration. 

Let me now in terms of men and 
achievement the industrial hope of Italy 
the new order. You will see 
that, France, a whole new race of self- 
made captains of capital had been created 
the Latin prototypes of the Carnegies and 
the Schwabs of America, the Bessemers and 
the Hadfields of England and the Citroens 
and Mayens of Fr: 

Chief among the industrial stalwarts is 
Pio Perrone, who is the Krupp of Italy 
head of the great Ansaldo Munition Works 
near Genoa. This monster establishment 
had an interesting evolution, first because 
i is one of the pioneers launched without 
German aid, consent or capital; second be- 
cause, by a curious circumstance, it was 
founded by two British engineers as a work- 

) to repair locomotives used on the Ital- 
For years it was operated by 





reveal 








bulwark of 


as in 


ance. 


an railways. 


the Armstrongs of England. 
The Perrones’ Great Work 
One day the wide-awake and equally 
ide-visioned Pio Perrone, aided by his 


brother Mario, acquired a financial inter- 
est. They were engineers who believed in 
y for the Italians. They brought in un- 
Italian capital and surrounded 

themselves with Italian experts. Before 
long they were in active competition with 
Krupp of Germany and Vickers in England. 





Che one-time repair shop expanded into a 
mighty plant that builds battleships, cruis- 
ers, destroyers, field artillery, machine guns 


at d motor cars. 

When Prussianism ran amuck in August, 
1914, the men who conducted the Ansaido 
works did a fine and patriotic thing. They 

new that Germany would employ every 
effort to keep Italy out of the war, and they 

lso knew that sooner or later national self- 
respect would dictate a rupture. Without 
government contract or government sub- 

ly they started to do their part in making 
Italy re ady. Realizing that the inevitable 
war would strip Italy of her men, they broke 
ull Italian industrial precedents and hired 
women workers. During the ten months 
that Italy was neutral the Ansaldo works 
built more than a thousand guns of ali 
kinds and laid down and partly completed 
a small fleet of warships. Most important 
f all, they pointed out to the government 
hat, whatever contingency might arise, 
taly had one industrial asset to hurl into 
the breac h. 

When Italy did declare for honor the 
Ansaldo organization was placed unreserv- 
edly at the disposal of the government. Its 
thousands of trained men and women work- 
ers became the instructors of the hundreds 
of thousands of others inevitably drawn 
into the work of war. Thus the Perrones 
were not only patriots but teachers. 

Go to the Ansaldo works to-day and you 
think you are in Homestead or Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania, but with this difference: 
sun-kissed 


I 


Just beyond stretch the blue, 
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waters of the Mediterranean, whose smil- 
ing serenity is in striking contrast with the 
titanic energy that shakes this vast indus- 
trial city. The smoke that trails from its 
myriad stacks is the battle flag of the re- 
born industrial Italy risen in protest against 
German aggression. Into those majestic 
waters where once the argosies of other days 
sailed forth under silken sails you behold 
grim gray war vessels sheathed with steel 
slipping down the ways. It typifies the 
transformation of Italy. 

Dominating the whole Ansaldo establish- 
ment is the lean Latin whose energy is limit- 
When Italy takes her new place among 
the nations Pio Perrone will be one of her 
leaders. Full brother to the Ansaldo works 
is the Fiat establishment at Turin. Here you 
have another one of the miracle hieved 
by the independent industrial Ita Itisa 
wonder tale of development. 


less. 


$s achle 


Italians of Broad Vision 


Fifteen years ago three men of Milan, all 
Italians, set up a modest factory with a 
capital of exactly $5000. One was a cavalry 
officer; the second was an engineer; and 
the third was a practical man of affairs 
That small establishment was the nucleus 
of what is to-day the largest automobile 
factory in Europe an : what is in some re- 
spects the most remarkable ex: amp le of in- 


dustrial self-sufficiency in the world. The 
Fiat factory makes its own steel, bronze 
and brass. In other words, all that it re- 


quires from the outside world is the raw 





material. The organization inside does the 
rest. 

Like the Ansaldo company, the Fiat peo- 
ple prepared for the war. When the alarm 
sounded they had a » fleet of vehicles 





ready for service. s is why Italy has 
been spared all the di flict ulty and detail 
that made England’s war-mechanical- 


transport job so complicated. She was able 
to adopt a standardized motor truck with 
easily replaced and interchangeable parts. 
It has been an inestimable help to the war 
machine 
The Fiat factory is animated evidence of 
the fact that Italian industry knows how to 
speed up. When the first great Italian of 
fensive was launched the Director of Trans- 
of the Italian Army sent an urgent 
wire to Turin saying that he needed five 
hundred and fifty automobiles in a week. 
This is an order that would | lave been a 
facer for any highly standardized est 
ment in the United States; it was a stag- 
gerer when you realize that it was for big 
trucks and high-power, expensive 
The factory, however, met the emer 
and the vehicles were delivered on time 


+ 
port 


ablish- 


cars. 


gency, 


Re flecting the new spirit of inde per dent 
Italian industry is the house of Pirelli, 
which has developed a productive empire 


another ro- 
1872 G. B. 


aschola 


all its own. It unfolds still 
mance of self-made success. Ih 
Pirelli, an electrical engineer, \ 
sl lp at the Polytech nico of Mil 
study abroad of new industri 


wo! 





in for the 


for Italy. It 






was prior to the advent of Teutonic eco 
nomic penetration. 
Pirelli had a big vision. He saw the rub 


ber industry jealously guarded. It was ar 
opportunity for pioneering. With a bor 
rowed capital of $35,000 and with 
workmen he established a plant at Milan. 
He imported from France a ru ibbe r expert, 
the proprietor of a small worksh« 
suburbs of Paris which had been destroyed 
during the Franco-Prussian War. 








succession of precarious years which tested 
ingenuity and resource, Pirelli, now aided 
by his two sons, Piero and Alberto, det 
nitely established a rubber industry in Ital 
It was rapidly expanded so as to include 
elastic thread, insulated wires for field tele 
grapa, cables and accessories. 

When the Italian Gove*nment decided 
to link the lesser islands with the mainland 
by a submarine telegraph cable, the Pirelli 
undertook to supply, lay and maintain 


these cables, and took the business from the 
British bidders. They erected the first Con- 
tinental factory for the manuf: u¢ ture of 
submarine cables at Spezia and built a cable- 
laying ship, the Citta di Milano. Since 
that time the firm has been conspicuous 
in the submarine-cable industry, 1 
ing the old lines laid down in th 
and opening up new ones. It was the Pirellis 
who linked Italy with Libya. When the 
motor age dawned they took rank with the 
arbiters of the European rubber-tire busi- 
Having been extensive manufactur- 
ers of bicycle tires they were able to meet 
the demands of self-propelled vehicles. 
(Continued on Page 97) 
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It is estimated that, by cooking with electricity instead of with 
coal, the average family of five will save to the country over 


three tons of 


Hfotfoin{ 


oal annually. 


Moreover, since the average kitchen range can- 
not burn every kind of coal, an undue demand ts 
created by the coal-burning homes for certain 
kinds of fuel, which in many cases must be trans- 
ported great distances. The central station, on 
the other hand, can successfully use nearly every 
kind of coal, and therefore is often enabled to tap 
great supplies of industrial fuel lying close by. 


In localities where water-power furnishes electric 
current for cooking purposes, the family of five 
that changes from coal to electric cooking there- 
by saves to the country nearly five tons ‘of coal 
annually, 


Not only coal but transportation is saved by 
electric cooking. There are fewer coal wagons 


to block the streets, fewer coal cars waiting at 
the numerous retail coal yards. Fewer locomo- 
tives are required to handle local trafhc, therefore 
freightyard congestioncan beappreciably relieved. 
Electricity saves food, as it produces less shrink- 
age from cooking than does any other cooking 
process. 

The use of electric cooking ranges and of other 
electric household devices saves housecleaning 
labor and time, because it means #0 ashes, no 


smoke, 0 aust. 


Electric cooking results in better food, more 
cleanliness, more comfort, less work, less coal, 
and a relief of winter’s trafic troubles. 


EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO, Inc., Chicago 
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(Continued from vee 94 
To-day the Pirellis re 


their field. Their 


gard the world as 
four aie in Italy are 
located at Milan, Spezia, Bicocca and Ver- 
curago; th have a branch at South: amp- 


ton, England, and still another near Barce- 
] 














iona, In Spain. together ten thousand 
nen and women in their employ. I can 
give you no better notion of the extent of 


their industry thar 
n Italy | 
5000 pneun atic 
of electric wires and 


to say that when I was 
eir daily output was 
olid tires, 1200 kilos 


day. Each 








cables a 








year they produce 3,000,000 square meters 
of proofed cloth. That the new Italian in- 
dustry is alive to the needs of the future is 
attested by the recent setting up by the 
Pirellis of a laboratory of chemical and 
physicochen il research to be devoted to 
the scientif tudy of all —— related 
t » the t > t It S lke 1e Instit e for 


Research established by Feet in Eastman 
It is in charge of Prof 
iversity, one of the most 
ian scientists of the 


Albe 


> ici 
at Rochester. rolessor 


Bruni, « of f Mil 





day. 


Pirelli. 











He is of the same virile industrial mold as 
Pio Perrone Like the modern Contir ental 
ndustrial captain, he sj all languages 
and is equally at home with French, Eng- 


When you meet him you 
Italian will inevitably be a 
‘n the war is over. 
what he t hought of 
industry, v ith special 
loess eamencuallaes. He re- 


world-trade fa 
I asked Mr 

future of 
reference to Amer 
plied: 
“The industrial bane of Ital y 
German economic penetration. 
off the fetters if Er 





the 





has been 
We can 


igland and the 











ant 
United States will help us. Without that 
help Italy will again be doomed to Teu- 
tonic er the war. If America 
makes a favored-nation treaty with 
gives us the iw products of | ae Nee 
elds and the semi-raw products of | 
naces, we can defy the German. it Is for 
Americ o decide hether she will be with 
is or against us. Italy will welcome her aid 
n peace t as she war.”’ 


rejoices in it in 


Pirelli works, 








ind in the otne tha ould describe, you 
e the defense that Italy is rearing to resist 
iture German trade assaults. These huge 
fortresses of industry have pointed the way 
for the lesser ones. In Genoa, Milan and 
Turi the three great industrial centers 
ne small ma irer is springing up It 
Une im ol ese small producers, like the 
im ol the small savings, that becomes the 
bacKth ‘ 0 natior whether wit? 
nance tu I is fortify 
ell with t t 


Retaliatory Price-Cutting 
yvurce lacking. Here isan 
the war which 


hold his own 


ned betore 


atin can 





f he tries Roused by 
the cab] ndustry in 
Germans started their 





usual dumping and price-cutting tactics in 





Italy The director of the greatest Italian 
cable concern at once retaliated. He hada 
ready developed some business in Germar 


Dy inau gt ] 


' 
He now fought the devil with fire 








rating such a price-slashing campaign in the 

Ss C7 that he protested, where- 
Italian 1 :nufacturer said: 

1 will stop cutting prices Italy 

» likewise in Germany. If you do 

continue to slash prices until 

will get our cables almost for 


their de- 
rat once. 

ing the lesson of 
* Anatomy up ana down the 


find a wool associa- 


Germans ceased 


The 


>» methods it -. 





y 
industry is irl 





vufacturers’ league and a 


igar refiners’ scciety in the South; an 
electric-light producers and distributors 
association, a silk federation and a metal- 
lurgical league in tne North. These organi- 
I grown up despite the German. 


was wise enough 
» encourage often 
to effect control and use them for his 
Since Italy went to war, how- 
ions have been purged of 
int, and when peace comes 
o keep the bars up. In these 
al salvation of Italy. 


Teuton 
them 


> war the 


because he was 








own ends. 





Ups lies the re 






roughout the kingdom youth is com- 
to the fore. You must know Italy to 
ze the extraordinary revolution that 





One drawback in the govern- 
rs was the incubus of age. At 
considered much too 


could 


implies. 
ment for 


forty a 








ing for public office, No Italian 





was in his 
the statesmen of 


sit in the Italian senate until he 
forty-first year. M« 

authority did not “arrive” until they were 
old men. The cabinet, with few exceptions, 
has always been composed of graybeards. 
This adulation for the venerable so far as 
leadership is concerned has gone into the 
scrap heap of war, many fe- 

t 








along with 








tishes. The new will be ruled Vv 
young men of the type of Pe rrone, Pi relli 

and Marconi. 
The inventor of less is one of the ex- 
amples of the transformed Italian. The 
ral and the German in par- 


world in general 
looked upon Marconi as a dreamer 
| content to toy 


ibe and experiment with a 


tic ular on 
of scientific dreams, more 
with the 
battery thar ind 
But it was Marconi, wit! 


test 





i toer nterprise. 
rroup of ¢ 

Banca Italiana d 
Sconto at Rome, which now competes with 
It is the 
Ansaldo I jant and is 
er comme reial directions. 
ome infused with 
Take 
She is the 


clates, who started the 


the Banca Commerciale Italiana. 

underwriter of the 

reaching out i 
Italian cities have bec 

the new spirit of ide} 

Milan, 
i 


vewlre 


vendence, 
the hub « a 
‘ 1 

among elt alian municipalities 
ic cross between Pittsburgh and 
After you have inhaled the sleepy 


air of Re yme, heavy with the dust of ruins, 








and then bre: ithed the zippy atmosphere 
of Milan you feel as though you had come 
into a new world of thought and action, 





charged w 


in pep. 


Germanized Milan 


In 1913 if a stranger asked a passer-by 
in Milan if he were on the right street the 
re that the Italian would have 
which is German for yes. 
him, because he was so 
ing addressed by German 
tourists. To-day 
anese Is more apt to an- 


chances a 
replied “Ja” 
It was instinct wit! 





accustomed to 
salesmen and German 


your courteous M 





swer with the Italian ‘Si yes; or, as I 

discovered more than once, in perfectly 
inglist 

ven the cabmen are up and doing. I 





advisedly. In Rome the 

reasonable fare, but in 
Turin he maintains the 
kind. 


use the word “‘do’ 
jehu WV ll take ar 5 


ma and 





worst traditions of his 








Less than a year ago a scientific congress 
was held at Milan to discuss ways and 
means to increase Italy’s output in all 
branches of industry. A month later an 
igricullural convention met at Rome and 
launched a movement for intensive and up- 
to-date farming. In the midst of war Italy 


prepares lor reconstruction, 





picture of the industrially inde- 
pendent and awakened Italy is stimulating 
and encouraging, but the shadow of Ger- 
mar ntr n the background, 
Its wa: aga | effective, as various 
deplorable events prove 
The riots in Turin last August showed 
that German gold and German influence 


scene of 
had been 
uprising was 


continue potent. I reached the 
these di ortly after they 


nally the 


roders sl 
orders 


suppressed, 





attributed to ugh cost of living. In 
realiiy it was a pacifist demonstration 


operating under a 
When scores of 
ted their po kets were 
money. It could come from only 
Germany. The 

Turin not attacked was 
pro-German organ. It was more 
than a coin 

Far more 


ing of certai 


financed by Germans 


veneer, 


lined wit! 


one source one new 





paper office ir t 
former 
idence, 
destructive was the debauch- 
southern troops at the Front, 
which temporal! coll lapse of Ital- 
ian arms last autumn. It is an open secret 
in Italy to-day, attested to by no less an 
authority than General Cadorna 
that the inroads of German pr opagand) ts 
scattering cash as well as covert 
ire among the 
lukewarm provinces caused the stampede 
which led to the army’s momentary un- 
doing and enabled the Austro-German dri 
to snatch the fruits of fourteen mont} 
brilliant warfare. 

The German prop aganda that poisoned 
these Italian troops is seeking to infect the 





led to the 





imself 


end-the- 





soldiers from the 





whole Its alian mind. At more than one 
place in Italy I caught the echo of what you 
can hear throughout the United States to- 





day. It is the siren voice of the German 
masquerading as a Swiss or some other neu- 
tral, saying Why go on with the war? 
Germany is willing to make peace. Let us 
have an end of this terrible bloodshed.”’ 
The German always does the same thing 
in the same way. Hence the argument em- 


ployed to combat the sale of Liberty Bonds 
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and Red Cross memberships over here is 
just one other brand of the virus of dis 
tent that the Teuton seeks to inject into 
the business system of Italy. 

A favorite German propagandist refrain 
in Italy is: ‘“‘England will throttle your 
trade when the war is over. She is making 
you fight her battles now. You will not be 
to do business with America without 


on- 





able 
John Bull’s consent. 

Another object of German attack is the 
young Italian soldier home on leave. He 

ymes back to his little farm in Calabria. 
Frie nd German, operating as a naturalized 
citizen, says: 

“What a pity to let your farm go to 
waste. Why don’t you help Italy return to 
and ‘build up your land and your 
k account?” 

Young Tony, fresh from the unspeakable 
hardships of Alpine looks at his 


fighting, 


weed-grown field and his col id | earthstone 
and wonders if his tempter is not ri ght. His 
anger rises when the sediicer points to his 





ne ighbor, i slacker, who toots 
up and down the road in a high-powered 
motor car. America is not immune from 
this performance. 

Happily Italy 
at her breast. 


aristocratic 


ous of the serpent 
Her offensive at the Front 
an open enemy is now duplicated 


st a secret one at home. 


is cons¢ 


against 
by an attack again 
Foremost among the v 
German League, whicl 
importar in the North and is now ex- 
tending its work to the South. Its t 
is to run down German goods, rout them 
out of the market and supplant them with 


an or Allied products. At the head- 
h 


weapons is the 





isa branchin 





t city 


object 





quarters in lan isa collection of hypo- 
critical Gern output—that i ty es 





or SW itzerland by 
s or Spanis! 


German trade tric 


made in Ge 
mans and bea 
This is a favorite 
and will be a part of a world- 


or 





many 
ring Swi 





wide commer- 
Amer- 
the exhibit of trade 


i when the war Is over. 


ai 
ip swell 





The Anti-German League is also c: 
ig ON an intensive campaign with 
ire to bring the Italian to the realization 
that Germany is his commercial enemy, 
ind America and Englar id are his friends. 
It has circulated millions of copies in Ital- 
ian of President Wi ilson’ S$ war speeches. 

At the head of the league is an English- 


married to an Italian nobleman, 





litera- 








woman 


and who is to-day as Ital es as the 
nost ardent Italian patriot. In the drawing- 
room she is the picture of social grace; at 


her desk she ts an organizer of exceptior al 
skill and a publicity 


ind purpose, 


agent of rare 


pe wer 


JSEsop Up to Date 


alive to the 
With the 


Commercial Italy is keenly 


ind future German peril. 


present ; 


iid of the oo German League a group of 
business men has devised the most striking 
of all « tery to combat the Teutonic propa- 


ganda. They are circulating throughout 
Italy a series of picture postcards adapting 
Esop’s Fables to the Central Powers and 
their trade gree d. 

One of the most popu lar shows a German 
killing the fowl that laid the golden eggs. 
slabeled ‘‘German Commerce.” Along- 
basket containing eggs marked 
1912 and 1913. The egg nated 1914 
is broken. On the back is the following 
inscription in Italian, which, translated, 
‘A greedy farmer ki 


snel 
dae is a 


desig 


: led for gain a 
goose that had laid many golden eggs. He 
naturally Mst the fowl and the other eggs 
she might have laid. The Germans had in 


their hands the trade of the world, which 
brought Germany enormous riches; but 


hese have been destroyed by their mad 











greed 

Another rd adapts the familiar fable of 
the dog, the piece of meat and the water. 
The picture shows a wooden dachshund 


German helmet and tagged 

Germany.’ He has dropped a 
Prosperity,”’ into the water in his 
its reflection. The ins« ription 
s fact andit then continues: “Ger- 
many lost the prosperity that she acquired 
assiduous work in the vain effort to 
e supremacy of the seas.” 
l uses the parable of the fox 
and the grapes. It pictures the German fox 
gazing a vine representing tl es and 
bearing bunches of grapes labeled Calais, 
Verdun and Petrograd. The text 
**Germany, after vain and desperate 
ittempts to capture Paris, Calais, Verdun 
and Petrograd, went on to say that they 
were not her aims.” 
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card shows the wolf and the 
The Crown Prince is the wolf. The 
legend on the card “A wolf once 
asked the stork to pull a bone out of his 
throat. This done, the stork asked for a fee. 
‘Call yourself fortunate that I did not eat 
you,’ answered the wolf. In all likelihood 
Turkey and the other allies of Germany 
must be satistic d, just as the stork wz as sat- 
isfied, with having helped Germany. 

The fable of the pot and the turtle is 
applied to Bulgaria, the legend reading: 
“Bulgaria, pushed on by an ambition to 
emulate Germany, will pay bitterly for her 
folly.”” Since the fable tells how the turtle 
asked the eagle to teach her to fly and was 
dropped to death from mid-air, you can 
what Italy thinks of Bulgaria’s 


1 effective 








stork. 


reads: 


will 


the Ge rman. 


not turn the 
The sanitation 





1 industry from alien-enemy domi- 
nat T must be 
physic al 
pro Messed Ita 


effec ted through actual 

g of the German or the 
lian by Italians or their allies. 
yst of the so-called Swiss and 
ils in you find the 
waking up to 


super — 





an 
is just 


he ecountr 


No phase of Italian reconstruction for 
e future of such significance to the 
Unite i St es as the propos sed censors hip 
of immigration after the war. We have 


used millions of Italian laborers on our 
highways and transportation projects. 
Many thousands have gone back to fight. 
According to the tentative demobilization 
hey will find it attractive to remain 


Compulsory Use of Water-Power 


After the war Italy’s great desire will be 





to deve An inventory 
of lab "my is now being 
made > most efficient 
road! ns in the world. 
Those r I i will be farmed 
out for work in Belgium and Northern 
Franee An eminent Italian economic 
tatesman made the following statement 


war Italy will need her labor- 
as never before. She will never tolerate 
inrestrained exodus of her workers 
l We have no 
‘a in any way, 
e labor in Italy so 
iteresting and profital le that the Italian 
will have no wish to go elsewhere.”’ 

Labor therefore will be one of 











meri 


but we propose to mal 


Italy’s 








trump cards when peace comes. Another 
advantage \ lie in her ur loyed water 
power, i | be harnessed, so far as 
possible, under national auspices, The so- 





called Bonomi Law calls 
water-power development 
tensive production of “ 


for compulsory . 

With an in- 
white coal” she will 
iny millions of tons of black 
Italy, like England and 
France, is inoculated with self-sufficiency. 

Do not get too rosy a view of the futu 
however. Many obstacles lie in the way ‘of 





not needa so m 


from the outside. 








ultin Italian freedom from German 
economic bondage. It is comparatively 
r y to cleanse the stables n ww, but it will 





matter to keep 
Take the agri- 
Before 


be a much more difficult 
them clean after the war. 





a ral output of Southern Italy. 
t! ar a large par rt of it went to the Cen- 
tral Powers, who were ideal customers 


ar ne ighbors and prac- 
lemons, oranges, 
dried fruits and 
To haul it, a compact 


‘CAUSE they 
tically nonproduc 
olive S, 


kindr 


were ne 





ers of 
grapes, mushrooms, 


ed products 


and economic railway traffic representing 
seventy-five per cent of the soimment of 
Italy’s agricultural products beyond the 


Alps h 
trade 


ad been created. To wipe ‘it off the 

map means the establishment of a 
new system of transportation, 
» will it lead? 

ain, on account of the high sea freights 











that will prevail after the war Germany 
Will ‘e 7 much che aper source of coal for 
Italy than either Great Britain or the 
Unit d States. These isolated instances 

I could present many more if I had the 


space—show that in addition to the 
preme advantage of proximity Germany 
will have many others born of immediate 
necessity and the old relationship. They 
will help her to come back economically 
much readily than her enemies are 
willing to admit unless a substitute is found. 
That understudy must be trained at once. 

Already England has put in a strong bid 
for the réle. The British-Italian Corpora- 
tion in London has a branch in Italy called 

(Concluded on Page 101) 
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The Long Blue Chimney 
Barner gives Gas Stove 
Comyfort 





How 3,000,000 Homes Save Coal 


Three million homes use New Perfection Oil Cook Stoves. In addition to saving 
ons of tons of coal, so essential to America’s industries and winning the war, 


milli 
these 3,000,000 homes have banished from their kitchens the dirt and drudgery 


of the coal hod and the ash pan. 


The U. S. Fuel Administration authorizes us to say that it considers the 
use of oil cook stoves and oil heaters at this time a very important 
help in the necessary conservation of coal for war purposes. 


Gas Stove Comfort with Kerosene Oil 
jurn ke The New Perfection Oil Cook Stove gives 


B 
| ] : t 
cleanliness and comfort 


4 gas stove 


kerosene cost 


All New Perfection Burners are made 
of brass and give satisfactory service for 


years. 
. to perlection 


1 Ovens bake 
culation. Have glass 


ve. 


ew ( ‘ater Heater at any good 
lware or housefurnishing store, vrite us for New Perfection book 
THE CLEVELAND METAL PRO CTS CO. 
Cleveland, O. 


7306 Platt Avenue 
Sarnia, Ontario 
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pita of $250,000,000. Ih 
the London ¢ 1 Midland Bank is 
Ove al tnis n I 
Leas vho ) le 
Frar Oo ered the Italian game 
’ big for ( ies ¢ 
peda ¢ t Unde tne f 
Bar ( me Ita 
I a Ind { ! 
develo; le oppor 
Russ n f g 
Russia S¢ 
What part Ame 1 play in 
re e Ita t map? It car 
large one he so elects. No man can 
sit the Latin kingdom these days with- 
out finding out that the heart of the nation 
eats gratefully for us. The cup overflowed 
en we d ared I tilities against A 
1. It made i partner in the war. 
H can that partnership be extended 
t a eT ) t ‘ 
he ground ew commercial kin- 
p is already cen. It is fertilized by a 
goodwill not exceeded by any of our allies. 
Italy wants close commercial relations with 
l is desire, one of the first requisites 
ent ilesmanship, is established 
But we cannot develop Italian trade in 
und permanent way without knowing 
the Italian. We have made the same mis 
kes about Italian bus t 
ibout the Italian himself 
credit. No error ¢ l 
commerce | ) ig that it almost leans 





























hac akes the merchant 
ne att , ne feel about it. 

I for ex e, | no fraudulent 
bankrupt If a man avails himself of legal 
é or debt he courts mercilesslh 

he ‘ ceedi: Bankruptcy is aki 
More an one It il an has 
I ed su e after going into bank- 
' An Italian firm’s ledger automati- 
ly becomes a document subject 
pe lical If a merchant 
f es his yunts he is liable to im- 
1 nent for forge d perjury. Our 
conducted ¢€ f financial obli- 

ga I s mucn ¢ 

In Italy a n | an open book 
rae e dav of | 

Italian Sensitiveness 
Wit! he Ita n merchant, as with the 
French, the uninformed American exporter 
has made the same common mistake that 
nas prejudiced mar foreign concerns 
gainst u Here case In point Ar 

naerwear ! ¢ n New Yi old ab 

f i , store er in Milan. He 
fered tror ple nd the firms agent 
demanded that the ft be attached to the 
} ) iding ‘ er rel ised to agree to 
nen tore ind that the ship- 

y ‘ ’ Y the sami le 
Bu i said the 

‘ 

“Then I 1 find out some 
ibout inge said the 
aly int ] . t ed the orde 
The It: il l oO de il wit! 
¢ n the Frencl eX e he is se tive 
more sus} 
Hi S learned € | 
4 etore he 
ti ist nave 
( siderable pe l He 
g give é i 
\ le eying to eve 
ndivid nee expects others to do 
In doing busine I it must be 
ne I ? e South Ameri 
in old its ways, ant 
ere read | é 
M Ame ess me in 
I ecause t e too im} nt 
l igh e Nor es not ! yw the 
Roman rule of “W Hurry? ong and 
ais ed that the 
+ ’ ‘ r | 10es not 
go. Like the Fre nan, the Italian must 
be cuitivated His pride must be con- 
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out to his chagrin 


collection of ens 


Morgar 
He heard tha 


ts ol 


once found this 








meis, objec 
he greatly admired, 
and comparatively | 
see him, and without preli ary asked 
in his blunt way: “How much do you 
want for your ename ls?’ 
a have 
Italian. 
1) 99 


I didn’t ask you if you wanted to sell, 


41 


was owned 


oor man. He w 





nt to 





Nn 
a 








no desire to sell them,” said the 








replied Mr. Morgan; “I asked you how 
much you wanted for them.” 
The old n looked a m iora moment 





and then replied: 
** All your money coulc not 
Good day!” 


ded the epis de. 


1 
collection. 


That er 
the tale is that if you want t 
with the Itali: 


means failure. 


The moral of 

’ t o do busir 

an coéperate with 
Ir 

readily adaptable, 


in |} 


i sown Way 


j 
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him. Cl 
ime you find that he is 


t 
but you must adapt him 


as! 


need that tl 


? First 





States can supply 





? and foremost is 
capital If the kingdom is to free herself 
from German economic control af the 
war she must have money with which to 
deve lop her water power, ele trify her 
railroads and expand her shipping. Amer- 


ican money will be all the more welcome, 
ce the German, it is not politi- 
cal and makes no drastic exactions. We 
emulate England with our loans and 
stipulate that the proceeds be spent on 
American goods 

Italy offers an immense 
industrial developme 


example, drift 


because, un] 





can 


or machinery. 

field for a varied 

t. The South, for 
yet there is not 

a single citr acid factory. Sardinia is one 

huge, practically untouched mine of mineral 


deposits. 





S wilh lemons; 


ric 


American Footholds in Italy 


After the war Italy will require immense 
quantities of raw materials for her largely 
manufacturing interests. She 
market for American 
, manufactured food prod- 
low-priced and 
cycles, farm implements, machine 
ready-made clothing, toilet articles, furni- 
ture, of boots, woodenware 
and lumber. I cite lumber becai 
the coal famine during the war, the country 
is being denuded of its forests. 

America can enter this domain by four 
methods: Through branch houses—affili- 
ated branches working independently of 


through a general agent 


increased 


will also be in the 


sl oes, typewriters 
automobiles 


ucts, motor 


tools, 
r fice eanuinm t 
othce equipment, 


se, owing to 


the main hon 


ise; 


for the whole country; through a chain of 
local agents; or by direct ales to whole- 
salers or retailers in the kingdom. 

Already one useful trade outpost has 
been es nec aly in the shape of 





ocatec 


lat Geno 





sia, Eng- 
, 
a general 


. It does 
nl and 


es credit 





American Chamber 

Italy at Milan—a defi- 

j 1 concern with 515 
memb neluding 420 Italian firm 3) 
merical rms established in [tal and 60 























stand to-da at the crossroads of 
Neither in battle nor in trade car 
she go it entirely alone, despite her gallant 
art at ndaust! independence, Her 
greatest statesmen have told me that she 
must have coal, wheat and money. ith- 
Ou nem ner n lis and guns are ss) e! A 
in France, fuel means shells, and shells are 
life Germar once translated the Italiar 
need into economic slavery; she may aga 
convert her war pred cament into another 
r nd ol defeat unie S we Stand t ner 
To the United States is offered an oppor 
unity akin to the £ iden chance to aid and 
exploit that ¢ oO Prussia when Greate 
Italy was young among the nations. T 
time, however, it is no st ng who pleads 
hat in hand, but a worthy, full-gro a 
fighting on a common battle line. She ha 
registered her heroism from the Alps dowr 
to the sea; sne ha made the I nzo a river 
of valor—full mate to the Marne and the 
Somme. 
Il nder reverse, Italy is or ly more re f 
America can be the prop of her tried but 








persevering people and find glory and pr 
in the enterprise. 
Editor’s Note—This is 
articles by Mr. Mar« 
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Ten Lengths 
Three widths 





The Conserver of Time and Labor in 


Industrial Development 
op Board is generally known as a wall and 


ceiling lining for houses, stores, business and 
office buildings—every kind of structure from archi- 
tecturally pretentious mansions to National Army 
Cantonments. It is an improvement over plaster and 
less expensive than wood or steel, for repairs, re- 
modeling or new construction. 

Great industrial corporations use Upson Board in 
building entire settlements of operators’ houses. Her« 
its speed, ease and permanency of erection are eco 
nomical, efficient and often highly important on ac- 
count of local labor conditions. It solves housing 
problems; overcomes labor scarcity; and, in time- 
saving, decreases interest on money invested. 

Industrial concerns employ Upson Board also for 
remodeling old buildings; and for garages, stables, 
waiting rooms, eating quarters, laboratories, sanitary 
first-aid quarters, employes’ club rooms and recrea- 
tion rooms, lavatories, etc. 

One great advantage of Upsonizing over plastering 
is that any Upson Board panel, when damaged, can 
be taken from the wall and replaced by a new panel. 


The Board of a Hundred Uses a. 
for Use in a Thousand Places 
Not only 


wall and ceiling, the cuttings 





N any factory Upson Board is invaluable for 

the efficient lining of every 
of fuel and light expense, and for better working condition 

but also for making almost countless articles such as shop 
divisions, partitions, machine guards, sound-proof telephone 
booths, wardrobes, closets, storage cabinets, office furniture, 
displays, bulletin boards, signs, mounts for maps and blu« 
prints. Manufacturers are also using Upson Board in the 
making of commodities and novelties 

Simply give us an idea of your wants and manufacturing 
requirements. Our experts will gladly consult with you and 


determine the ways in which you can use Upson Board 


THE DEPENDABLE 
WALL BOARD OF AMERICA 


Imitations cost less. But the LITTLE difference in 
Price does not measure the BIG difference in Quality. 





and harder anc 


100 Ibs 


1.—Upson Board is nearly twice as strong as ordinary pulpwall boards 
stiffer The a breaking 


inch; most boards test only about 250 Ibs 











inch thickness stands train of about to the square 


It is made only of pure, wiry, long wood 


fibers no old, che ap, or weak, punky fibers. 2 It works just like wood. 3 It cost 
about half as much to paint. It requires no priming 
of paint to finish perfectly. Most boards n or four coats beside 
1.—It is scientifically processed: kiln-« 


effectively waterproofed; surface-filled. It 


coat, and one or two coats 


1 three 
ured, to lie fla 
pull 


loe not 


from the nails. 5 Upson Board holds the efliciency record 
among all buildir g materia not one con unt to every 
2,000,000 feet sold and used 


Fiber Board 
Authorities 


THE UPSON COMPANY, 


1 Upson Point, Lockport, N. Y. 
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“THE BOY 

| WHO PEGGED SHOES” 
W. L. Douglas pegging 

| shoes at seven years 

of age. 


Sixty-five years ago W. L. 
Douglas started acquir- 
ing the knowledge of how 
to make good shoes. 


| 




















O matter where you live you can get 4 


LDOUGLAS 


*“*THE SHOE THAT HOLDS ITS SHAPE"’ 

$3 + 4 $450 $5 6 7 & $8 
W. L. Douglas name and the 
retail price is stamped on the 
bottom of every pair of shoes o 
before they leave the factory. « 
The value is guaranteed and 
the wearer protected against 
high prices for inferior shoes. 
You can save money by wear- 
in W. L. Douglas shoes. The 
best known shoes in the world. 

he quality of W.L. Douglas | 

product is guaranteed by , 
more than 40 years’ experi- 
ence in making fine shoes 
The smart styles are the 
leaders in the 
tres of Americ a They are 
made in a_ well-equipped 
factory at Brockton, Mass., 
by the highest paid, skilled shoemakers, under the 
dire« tion and supervision ot experienced men, all work ° 
ing with an honest determination to make the best 
shoes for the price that money can buy. 
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Snot 


BOYS’ SHOES 
Best in the World 
$3 $2.50 $2 


fashion cen 


he retail prices are the same everywhere. They 
cost no more in San Francisco than they do in New 
York. They are always worth the price paid for them. 
CAUTION—Before you buy be sure W. L. Douglas 
name and the retail price is stamped on the bottom 
and the inside top facing. This is your only pro- 
tection against high prices for inferior shoes. 
BEWARE OF FRAUD. 
Sold by over 9000 shoe dealers and 105 W. L. Douglas 
stores. If not convenient to call at W. L. Douglas store, ask 
your local dealer for them. Take no other make. Write for 
booklet, showing how to order shoes by mail, postage free. 
President 
Wb Gore W. L. DOUGLAS SHOE CO. 
155 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 





compound interest and 


safety for your savings, by depositing them with this bank 
the oldest trust company in Ohio. 


Our free booklet ““M” 
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gives full details. Write for it. 


CaprIT Bostnet $8,000,000.00 
sstLuens DOLLARS. 
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What colors 
Palm Beach 


Cooper, Wells & Co., 212 Vine St., 
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Yark Grey, White 


1 want Black, I 
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lor toe of No 398 and you 


r hardest « et 
It's the } nforcement ever 
welg Four plies of a special 
\ " o wear through 
_ ! re ‘ wit! 1 double sole and 
Lhe y e, lus text ‘ If 
want ar t sock that is handsome, get 
Soft, Silky No. 398 

30 it o sk. If there is no Iron Clad 

r near by, beat 35¢ (East of Rocky Mountain 
ich | wanted (stating size) and we'll send pack 
Ost] 1 ret 1 ev if you're not satisfied 


St. Joseph, Mich. 
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THE RICH POOR MAN 


(Concluded from Page 22) 


been able to weed out the duplications. It 
sounds very impressive to say that a certain 
railroad has twenty thousand stockholders 
and a certain manufacturing company has 
ten thousand; but who will guarantee that 
several thousand identical individuals do 
not own shares in both companies? 

“You have twelve and a half million 
policies,” said ex-President Taft to a gath- 
ering of life-insurance presidents; ‘‘but I 
do not know whether that means twelve 
and a half million people or not. I suppose 
there are some who have more policies than 
one. It is like the statement I made that 
we had vaccinated twelve million people in 
the Philippine Islands; and some anti- 
imperialist said: ‘That shows what a liar 
Taft is, as we have only eight and a half 
million people there!’ But some of the 
vaccinations didn’t take and we had to 
vaccinate them over again.” 

Usually about this time of year extensive 
figures are published to show how the num- 
ber of stockholders in large companies has 
increased. But to be rez ally impressive these 
figures should show w hether the increase 
has been faster or slower than the growth in 
population, the growth in total national 
wealth and the growth in the capital of the 
companies themselves. However, the aver- 
age holding of railroad stocks has fallen 
from perhaps twenty-five thousand dollars 
in 1901 to about ten thousand dollars at the 
present time; which would seem to show 
that stock holdings are being distributed 
more rapidly even than population and 
wealth are increasing. 

No effort is made, and perhaps none can 
be made, to avoid duplication as between the 
common and preferred stockholders of any 
given company. A few years ago the United 
States Steel Corporation reported that it 
had nearly three thousand owners of one 
share each of its common stock, and nearly 
eight thousand owners of one share each 
of preferred stock. But it was impossible 
to say how many persons had one share of 
both common and preferred. 

Numerous independent investigations 
tend to show that the average holding of 
railroad stocks is about ten thousand dollars, 
par value. Several efforts to analyze the 
ownership of large bond issues also show an 
average of about the same amount. As re- 

gards the large manufacturing companies 
whose ownership is widely scattered, the 
average holding is not far below this figure. 
Now the ownership of ten thousand dollars 
of stock in a single company does not point, 
at first glance, to the little fellow. Indeed 
this looks like a pretty husky investor. But 
the average, of course, is pulled up by the 
big holdings; so that in reality there may be, 
and probably are, vast numbers of persons 
whose stake is only a few hundred or one 
or two thousand dollars at the most. 


Stocks That Women Hold 


There are practically no figures to show 
how many individual bondholders there 
are; and if we had such figures it would be 
impossible to eliminate the duplication in- 
volved because of the same persons owning 
both bonds and stocks. As a mere guess, it 
is said there are two million owners of 
bonds in the railroads and other very large 
corporations. Leaving out of account the 
intercompany holdings, there are about 
six hundred thousand individual holders of 
railroad stocks alone. Of course this figure 
again involves du} lic ation, for a man may 
own stock in more than one railroad; but 
there are probably several hundred thou- 
sand — who hold shares in only one 
company. 

If the holdings of insurance companies, 
savings banks, colleges, hospitals, and other 
similar institutions are included, there are 
perhaps fifty million names or accounts 
directly or indirectly interested in the 
ownership of railroad bonds and stocks 
alone. A conservative allowance for dupli- 
cation would indicate that at least five mil- 
licn different people have some sort of stake 
in the actual ownership of railroad securi- 
ties. 

There are three corporations in this 
country whose stockholders are known to 
egual or exceed one hundred thousand 
each—the United States Steel Corporation, 
American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany and the Pennsylvania Railroad. Steel 
probably has about one hundred and fifty 
thousand stockholders, and Telephone at 
least one hundred and twenty thousand. 





A majority of Telephone owners are women, 
while the same sex fills half the books of the 
Pennsylvania and nearly half of most of the 
other big companies. 

With these and many other big corpora- 
tions, often fully half of the stockholders 
own ten shares or less apiec e. A couple of 
years ago the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
reported that seventeen cnase stock- 
holders—or two-thirds of the total: num- 
ber—held twenty shares or less. Of course a 
man may own three shares of Baltimore & 
Ohio and perhaps have a thousand shares 
of Pennsylvania, thus putting him out of 
the small-investor class. But duplications 
of this kind are offset by the fact that many 
thousands of names do not appear at all, 
because stock for more than one person is 
often held in the names of brokers, bankers, 
trust companies, investment trusts, execu- 
tors, and other trustees. Then, too, it must 
be considered that one stockholder may 
support four or five people. 

In 1913 the Wall Street Journal found 
that 318 companies had 1,230,000 stock- 
holders. These included all the very large 
companies, most of those with a capital of 
five million dollars or more; but the com- 
pilation did not include banks and many 
thousands of small street railways, light 
and power companies and the hundreds of 
thousands of smaller manufacturing and 
mercantile companies, many of which must 
have as many as several hundred owners. A 
little more than two-thirds of the reporting 
companies gave figures for women owners, 
the number being three hundred thousand. 
In 1907 the Northern Pacific Railway 
doubled the number of its owners in six 
months, the Pennsylvania added eleven 
thousand in less than a year and the New 
York Central two thousand in a month's 
time. 

New Layers of Investors 


Very probably many small lots of stock 
and many hundred-dollar bonds are bought 
for the children, relatives and dependents 
of the rich in the United States. But, after 
all, this is only a minor consideration. 
American investors have increased by the 
million in a generation. 

Everyday observation is a pretty safe 
guide. The increase in the number of auto- 
mobiles, especially in low-priced cars, in the 
last fifteen years shows that there must be 
a great new class of petty capitalists. The 
upward trend in the whole standard of 
comfort and living points the same way. 
The immense increase in the circulation of 
financial and investment literature is an- 
other straw. At least we know there are 
as many railroad bondholders and stock- 
holders as there are railroad employees, and 
if the Liberty Bonds are included, almost 
as many stockholders and bondholders of 
all descriptions as there are male voters. 

It remains true that the gre at mz ijority 
of people are not capitalists in any sense, 
and are poor, without a qualifying adjec- 
tive. Eighty or perhaps even ninety pe oT 
cent of the population are capitalists only 
in the that perhaps some of them 
have a big enough li nsurance policy to 
pay their funeral expenses. 

Great masses of the population push up a 
little year by year. Something like ten mil- 
lion people have purchased Liberty Bonds 
inthis country. A few years ago the sugges- 
tion that ten million bond buyers could be 
found would have been hooted at; it was 
not supposed that more than a small frac- 

tion of th iat a ber coul 1d muster the funds. 

Now the attempt is being made to sell war- 
cuiinanedaenae to th irty million people; and 
though the goal may not be reached, yet 
another huge layer of the population will 
shift a little way over to the property- 
owning classes. 

It is not merely the increase in the total 
national wealth that, in turn, increases the 
number of bondholders, stockholders and 
investors in general. It works the other 
way round as well. The more investment 
opportunities offered, the more people will 
try to save and become investors. The rich 
man cannot avoid investing; but the poor 
man’s poverty is such a good excuse that, 
unless investments are made unusually at- 
tractive, he will not deny himself. 

To reduce poverty— to see the poor even 
a little way on the road to riches— means 
that the nation must apply just as much 
thought and exertion to providing facilities 
for saving and investment as to the pro- 
duction of goods. 
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“GONE! AND I CAN’T GET ANOTHER.” 





AN AUTOMOBILE FIRE THIS YEAR MAY FORCE 
YOU TO WALK ALL SEASON AND COST 
YOU $200 TO $2000 CASH 


War has cut passenger car production, in some cases 50 per cent, and the freight embargo PA 
has interfered with deliveries. ‘‘Motor’’ says: ‘‘A car shortage is certain. “‘Vhere will be mor 
buyers than cars.’” Let your car burn and you may not get another! 

The price of an auto fire today 1s $200 to $2000 cash—a large sum to throw away in war time. 

Is your car completely covered by fire insurance? No. Would your insurance buy a new 
car at prevailing prices? No. 

Fire can be prevented. A Pyrene extinguisher makes your car as safe as a fire 
station. It costs little. Saves you money. May save your life. Let today be your 
last day without Pyrene. 15 per cent reduction on auto fire insurance on all car 


equipped with Pyrene. 
KILLS FIRE 


Sold by hardware and auto supply dealers 
SAVES LIFE 
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Why Chain Rollers Should 
Be Absolutely Round 


Roller chain is a man-saving and time-saving neces- 
sity forthe conveyors of well-standardized industry. 






























In that unspotted triumph of American efficiency, 
standardized automobile production, it plays an 
important part. 

in the unspectacular but vital industry of canning 
foods, as in so many others, it makes possible 
economical volume. 

And everywhere really saving service from roller 
conveyors depends on the roundness of the rollers. 
Chain rollers should be absolutely round to keep 
them from causing delays and shutdowns. 

In consequence the rollers of Rex Chain are not 
merely cast and then smoothed for assembling. 


By a Levalley process they are machine-turned 
and the hubs are carefully bored and faced. 

They track true—preventing “sticking” delays and 
the fractures caused by the breaking strains of 
less carefully made rollers. 


Although Rex Roller Chains represent but a small 
part of the Rex chain output, our swiftly mounting 
sales of them are peculiarly gratifying. 

For their superior merit is no more than ona parity 
with scores of other Rex chains made by us. 

We furnish driving, elevating and conveying chain 
ofevery type, perfected by Levalley processes devel- 
oped during the last forty-four years, and fitting 
practically all types of equipment. 






For carrier conveyors 
these Rex Roller Chains 
with various types of 
attachments are used 
in automobile factories, 














CHAIN BELT COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 


REX CE 


Rex Traveling Water-Screens, Rex Concrete Mixers, 
Rex Sprockets, Rex Elevators and Conveyors 






sugar miils, canning 





factories, coal and ash 
handling equipment, and 
in munitions plants. In 
transmission work steel 
types of this chain are 











making unusual records 






in tanneries and sawmills 
as well as on concrete 





mixers, oil-well rigs and 





traveling water-screens. 














‘The be ginning of peace will bring imme- 
diate esmen Rechsanwalt Doctor Hachen- 
burg, of Mannheim, stated in an article on 
the effects of peace, for the Frankfurter 
Zeitung: ‘‘Every enterprising contractor 
must count upon the cessation of war 
profits. After the fat years the lean ones 
follow.”’ 

Continuing } 


is long article, he points out 


that even corporations which have set 
aside large sums of money to take care of 
losses when peace comes will find that these 
sums will be necessary to pay after-the-war 
taxes. All future damages, he added, will 
come out of former earnings. 

“It is certain that there will be peace 


some day,’’ Doctor Hachenburg wrote. 
“That moment will bring the depreciation 
of scores of hi Buildings that have 
been used solely for we ar industries will have 
only their value as old material. Machinery 
will be old. W ar inventions will be of no 
more use. 

‘The moment peace 


nesses. 





comes the shares of 


stock will be worthless. To-day these war 
industries are valuable only because they 
can be use wd but when peace comes they 
will be life : 

Though | one might conclude that this 


same criticism could be api lied to we ar _ 


dustries in all countries, re is this differ- 
ence in respect to Germar ny: : The enemy 
has been using everything for the war. 


Nothing has been manufactured; nothing 
has been grown, novcning has been sold 
except oh e war. Germany has made war 
her sole business; and now that the day of 
reckoning approaches, now that the time 
to stop is nearer, the business men and 
people are asking what is going to happen 
if the nation cannot dictate peace term sand 
make the Allies pa y for the future. This is 
the nightmare of peace which is disturbing 
the sleep of thousands of war lords and war 
manufacturers. 
In contrast, h 








owever, to the conclusions 








of Doctor Hachenburg are those of a more 
flattering tone by Professor Jastrow, of the 
Jniversity of Berlin, in the Berliner In- 
telligenzblatt, and George Muench, in the 
“rankfurter Zeitung. Professor Jastrow, 
who has written a number of articles for the 
German press bureau, including a defense 
of the sinking of the Lusitania, points to 
the large sums of money subscribed to the 
German war loans, and declares that 12,- 
500,000 persons subscribed to the 1917 
loans. He believes the unity in the banking 


interests and the industrial fields indicates 
Germany’s economic and financial strength. 
the Allies and neutrals, he 
ased the value of old 


Ship losses by 


maintains, have incre 


ive 






ships—-which of course include the German 
merchant marine—at least 250 per cent, 
and therefore the German shipping con- 


cerns will be worth a great deal more money 
after the war than before! In his opinion, 
too, the methods of using substitutes in 
all branches of life and industry will prove 
g ing after the war. On the 
whole, he concludes, Germany’s economic 
position at the beginning of 1918 presents a 


picture. 


a great savy 


Herr Muench’s Conclusions 
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the war will be over before America can 
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Wl the United States can help 
muck at sums of money is 
exct ul,”’ he writes. “So far 
as the tance that the great 


republic has given it 
has been limited to the pa 
an war articles, raw n 


s Allies is concerned, it 
yment for Amer- 
iaterials and food. 


For this our present enemies in Europe will 
have to pay tribute for a long time to the 
inkees. ... 
‘There cannot be the slightest doubt 


that the and financial elasticity 
cf a group of nations fails to be a decisive 
factor in this war.’ 

Time, he concludes, is not with the Allies 
but with Germany, for the submarine war- 
fare is decreasing the Entente tonn age to 
such an extent that the scarcity of ships is 
becoming as much an after-the-war prob- 


economic 


m for England, France, Italy and the 
United States as it is a war question om 
Herr Muench believes there will not be 





sufficient number of ships left to the Allies 
when peace is signed for them to expand 
their commerce. 

These are some of the countless factors, 
opinions and conditions which make up the 
present-day industrial life of Germany. 
Out of this chaos Dr. Karl Helfferich has 
been ‘‘empowered” to bring order. The 
chief planks in his platform, as printed in 
Vienna, are “‘ Merchants to the front,” and 
“Freedom of action in the world’s mar- 
kets”; but does Herr Helfferich mean what 
he says? Has Germany given up the plans 
that the government was preparing early in 
1917 for the establishment of German in- 
terests abroad as government units? Does 

the government intend to drop its control 
of everything as soon as peace is signed, to 
give the merchants “freedom of action’’? 
If that be the case then Germany has 
reformed since the U-boats entered their 
ruthless and disappointing stages; then 
Germany has changed since the United 
States entered the war. 

Helfferich, however, ha 
of being a boaster. 





s the reputation 
When he was secretary 
of the interior’ he was acting imperial 
chancellor when Dr. von 
Hollweg, who then held the post, was away 
from Berlin. Upon these occasions he ap- 
peared before the Reichstag committees to 
answer questions regarding government 
policies. Helfferich, however, is always 
very blunt in speaking before an audie nce, 
and also more boastful —_ he is inclined 
to be when in a conference. For these faults 
Helfferich became exceedingly unpopular 
among Reichstag members. 


German Assumptions 
About a year ago Von Bethmann-Hollweg 


vent to the Front for a meeting with the 
Kaiser, and Helfferich was called upon by 


the chief committee of the Reichstag to 
explain one of the proposals which the 
Bundesrat had made. Herr Helfferich’s 


statements were so distasteful to the So- 
cialists that one of the deputies shouted: 

‘**Helfferich speaks like the chairman of 
a board of directors of a billion-dollar cor- 
poration who owns ninety per cent of the 
stock.” 

A riot of applause and hisses greeted the 
remark and the vice chance llor had to 
leave the hall. It was Helfferich’s political 
Waterloo. 
peared in the Reichstag, and it is doubiful, 
as long as the Socialists remain as strong as 
to-day, whether he will ever appear there 
again. 

In writing about the period after the war, 
everything of course depends upon the out- 
come. Everything said about reconstruc- 
tion must be in with an “‘if.”” If the Allies 
win one result may be expected. If Ger- 
many wins another outcome is probable. If 
there is a compromise who knows how it will 
come out? 

Though the German military leaders be- ~ 
lieve they can decisively defeat the Allie 
during 1918 it is significant that none of the 
German business, commercial or banking 
interests share this opinion. The latter are 
confident that they will not be defeated and 
that the nation will emerge from the war as 
strong as any other European power, but 
they are not counting upon or preparing for 
a Teutonic victory. In the same way, it is 
true, they do not expect an Allied victory. 
For this reason Doctor Helfferich and his 
coworkers are not making their plans on 
the basis of any other than a compromise 
peace. All of Germany’s economic schemes 
are founded upon the assumption that Ger- 
many and her cpponents after the war will 
come to an understanding regarding all 
questions at issue during the war, from the 
‘freedom of the seas” to European bound- 
aries. 

Well and good for Germany if there is 
nothing to do when peace is made but to 
begin life anew! Well and good if the ¢ 
man people and the world are going to for 
give and forget! But po such a peaceful 
future no one in the land of the enemy i 
dreaming. Germany has reached the indus- 
trial climax of the war. Not only are eco- 
nomic conditions disquieting, but there are 
differences of opinion developing with re- 
spect to the status of commerce when the 
military celebration is over. Business is 
disturbed because the leaders are 
tain about what attitude the government is 
going to take. The people are restless be- 
cause they fear lower wages, higher taxes 
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ow much do you earn? 


No matter what your earnings 
nay be, you—like the rest of us— 


are anxious to make more money. 


This advertisement tells you of a 


sure way to do it 


Through our pleasant and attrac- 
tive work Mr. Claude Edgett, whose 
photograph at the right, 
averages $300.00 a month, 
net profit; Mr. C. B. Smith, a gov 
ernment employee, earns $10 or $15 
a week extra in his spare hours; and 
Mr. John A. Clow is without diffi 
culty adding $80.00 a month to his 


appears 
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regular income. 


These are only a few of the men 
whose successes you have never be 
fore read about in The Saturday 
Evening Post, but who are earn 
ing, month after month, total in 
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ing it more easily 
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-_ years more of suffering and shortages. 

Unlike 1914, when the whole nation ‘ “arose 
as one man” to fight, Germany to-day is 
divided. Some want government ow nership 
and government control after the war. 
Others want private control and no Hohen- 
zollern supervision. The people who have 
been earning from three to five dollars a 
day as common laborers are not in a mood 
to submit to lower wages if a change from 
government control to private direction 
produces it. Labor is more independent. 
To-day there are not such happy prospects 
for the government to control the labor 
markets and order workmen from factory 
to factory, or from city to city, in military 
fashion, as the government proposed in the 
teichstag in 1916. The man with the Iron 
Cross, when he is discharged from army 
service, considers himself of more impor- 
tance than before the invasion of Belgium. 

Last year the government was so certain 
the submarine campaign would stop the 
fighting before Christmas that the Reichs- 
tag busied itself with the economic prob- 
lems of the transition period and peace. 
But the submarine failed, and now another 
remedy must be found. The crisis is ap- 
proaching, and because the Kaiser fears the 
outcome he has called Doctor Helfferich to 
save the nation’s industrial face. During 
the war the government has been master 
of its own destinies and those of its subjects. 
The devil’s wages have been high and so 
have the profits, but the nightmare of peace 
has come. Shall the government as a na- 
tion go into the shipping business, the coal 
business, the export-and-import business? 
Shall the government do all the buying and 
selling as one great international corpora- 
tion or shall the individual German busi- 
ness man be trusted to work out his own 
salv ation? The answer the E mperor gives 
is: Ask Doctor Helfferich! 

“The most important task will be to 
give German commerce freedom of action 
immediately after the war.”” This sounds 
like Doctor Helfferich, but it was Herr Faba- 
rius, president of the Bremen Chamber of 
Commerce, who greeted the convention of 
Bremen merchants with these words in 
December: “Before everything else we 
must hold fast and prevent monopolies. The 
export business, which is the most impor- 
tant factor in the favorable development of 
our economic life, must not remain fettered. 
Government regulations must be uncon- 
ditionally dropped.” 

If this be done Herr Fabarius maintains 
the “industrious German merchant” will 
reéstablish the popularity of the ‘‘ Made in 
Germany” sign! 


The Grain-Buying Syndicate 


Judging only from what Doctor Helfferich 
and President Fabarius say the German 
business men and manufacturers have had 
enough of government regulation and im- 
perial restrictions. Until the United States 
declared war, and until the submarine 
failed, Germany was ready to trust her life 
and future to the Hohenzollerns. But not 
to-day! In the brief space of one year this 
reformation has taken place. During the 
war it was “United we stand, divided we 
fall.” To-day the slogan is: ‘United we 
collapse, individually we succeed.” The 
Hohenzollerns were all right to fight a war, 
but now that the world is against the Ger- 
man Government, now that even the neu- 
trals are prejudiced against the war lusts of 
the military party, the business men shout: 
“Give us freedom!” 

If we were to stop here and accept these 
cries for freedom and for peace we should 
be deceived. Though it is undoubtedly 
Helfferich’s intention to make the Allies 
believe the German Government is not 
planning an economic attack when peace is 
signed, the official notices in the German 
newspapers betray the real intention of the 
government. In the Berliner Tageblatt of 
December 31, 1917, this notice appeared in 
the business section: 


IMPORT SYNDICATE FOR GRAIN 
We have been informed that during the 
few days conferences have taken place 
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between the representatives of the govern- 
ment and the wholesale importers of grain 
to regulate the importation of grain im- 


mediately after the war. The plans are to 
found an import syndicate, with one-half of 
the representatives from the government 
and one-half from the merchants. Included, 
however, are only those merchants who 
imported grain before the war. All of the 
grain which is imported is to be sold to the 
Government Grain Bureau. The entire 
risk of buying and transporting is to be 
taken over by the government. Similar 
syndicates will be established, also, in our 
allied countries |Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria 
and Turkey}. 


Thus behind Helfferich’s barrage of talk 
the Imperial Government announces that 
it is to assume complete control of im- 
porting all grain for Germany when peace 
is signed; and, further, that similar organi- 
zations are to be established throughout 
Central Europe. There is only one con- 
clusion to be drawn from this, and that is 
that Germany as a nation intends to send 
its representatives abroad to purchase the 
grain, import it in German bottoms and 
sell it through the government grain bureau 
to the retailers. 


More German Trickery 


One might give the following example of 
what will follow: The German Govern- 
ment will select a commission of grain deal- 
ers to go to the grain markets of the world 
and as a unit purchase all the grain needed 
in the Middle European states. This com- 
mission will appear in the United States, 
Canada or the Arge ntine and bid for large 
quantities of grain. If none of these coun- 
tries is prepared for such a maneuver—and 
Doctor Helfferich’s remarks are intended to 
put them off their guard —then the Germans 

can walk away with the best of the bargain. 

This certainly is one phase at least of an 


economic war, which Helfferich said ‘‘there 
must not and there shall not be.”’ 
In December the German merchants who 


are interested in establishing the styles for 
women’s dresses in Europe held an exhibi- 
tion in Bern. According to notices in the 
German press the chancellor, Count von 
Hertling, congratulated the merchants upon 
their success and added that he had had 
a very favorable report from the German 
minister in Switzerland. 

Though there are outward appearances 
that German business men want “freedom 
of action,”’ there is every evidence that the 
government is planning to keep the control 
it has over business and commerce, over 
industry and food. It is not at all improb- 
able that Germany, fearing an economic 

earthquake when peace comes, is conducting 
a campaign of publicity now to make the 
Allies believe she has reformed. Then these 
merchants whom Doctor Helfferich plans 
to send to the front may go out disguised 
as ‘‘free”’ individuals when, in fact, they are 
government agents, supported, protected 
and aided by the government and its world- 
wide commercial spy system. 

Germany may want us to believe has 
no intention of conducting a commercial 
war against the Allies when that may be her 
very object! 

Because of the wrecked conditions of the 
industries and business within Germany 
to-day it is doubtful whether the nation will 
be able to pass the many crises of the transi- 
tion period, and the first decade of peace, 
unless she continues organized as to-day. 
Whether the enemy can survive, time alone 
will tell; but that which is certain is that the 
war with Germany will not end with peace. 

The Berlin wolf may appear in sheep’s 
clothing but—beware! 

Meanwhile there is the gnawing feeling 


she I 


of uncertainty in Germany. Will the 
Fatherland be able to survive? What will 
happen to the industries and to labor? Has 


the taste for state socialism made the people 
wish for more? Will business collapse when 
peace comes? 

The ghosts of a belligerent past goose- 
step in the night, disturbing the silent 
slumbers of a thousand Teutons. 
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FOR WOMEN 





R Block Col l; s and colors Silk, 
PEE Seemperttrsic cot W eri! 41 
— stvle Sear ss or tull-tashioned. 
FOR MEN Regular and out-sizes, from 25¢ up. FOR CHILDREN 
In a complete range of colors and In “play-proot ind “Sunday 
materials, including silk, tton, wear” style Extra durable. Fast 
wool and merino, at prices trom dyes that do not weaken the wear 
25c up. Ing qualitic From 25¢ up. 


Look for the Cat on the Toe and Be Sure of Value 


KKHIND every pair of Black Cat Hosiery stands quality assured by the name 
and maintained by the millions invested by the manufacturers. ‘There can 
be no stronger guarantee of value than the trade-mark on the toe of evcry 

stocking—no greater responsibility to the wearer than the name that goes with it. 


And because of that responsibility, the Black Cat The punching strain of toe pressure—the leverage 
lextiles Company could not afford to lower standarcs. of walking—is offset by strong extra threads inwoven. 
Black Cat must continue to be the biggest hosiery Ihe twisting scrub on the sole and the up and down 
value your money will buy. friction of the heel are both resisted in the same way. 


This 1s true of all Black Cat Hosiery. In addition 
children’s stockings have a triple reinforcement at 


Black Cat Hosiery is more than merely an orna- 
mental or even a protective covering. It is a structure. 





It is built up like a big gun. Stress, strain and friction the knee, and women’s hose are extra high spliced 
g gun. , Strain and fr ; 
have all been compensated in its building. in the heel. 

rr ° . . } *y" j . 7 

Che stress of garter pull is overcome by the con- For downright durability and the beauty in silk, 
struction of the top, which spreads the tension over the cotton and wool that comes from perfect weaving, ask 
entire fabric. An oraimary top de livers if all to one or yout de aler to show you Black Cat Hoste ry and look 
two threads which are sure to break, causing “‘runs.’’ for the trade-mark on the toe. 

Cooper’ s- Bennington Spring Needle Underwear for men —‘‘the three year 


underwear’’ with the stretch that comes back —1s also made and marketed by us 


The extra mile of thread knit into each garment makes it in durability a ht companion 


for Black Cat Hosiery. Both are sold by good dealers on a money-value basis 


BLACK CAT TEXTILES COMPANY 


General Offices: Kenosha, Wisconsin 
Factories at Kenosha and Sheboygan, Wis., Harvard, Ill., and Bennington, Vt. 
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The joy of home things “done over” like new 
ACME QUALITY 


PAINTS & FINISHES 
Thrifty home beautifiers will buy more Acme Quality Outdoors, as well as 


to save the cost of Sun screens and fly screens, and porch rockers, 
flower boxes, croquet sets—no end of imtimate things about 


indoors, new painting is so 


Paints and Finishes this year than ever effective. 
new things! 
Odd bits of furniture will be enameled with a favorite 


Look at the nurs- 


your home that come into new life with the magic touch of 


Acme Quality color. 
ery in glossy white enamel! A favorite 
bedroom set, wear-shabby perhaps, done 
in French gray! Such such 


And, how the floors can be 


newness, 
cheeriness! 
made to glisten! The bathroom walls 
tub dressed take 
charms. And, such a spick, span, bright 
kitchen! In fact, the 


be made like new with Acme 


and anew, on added 


every room in 
house can 
Quality Paints and Finishes. 


. , oe ; , ; , 
For the many fouching-up ” yobs about the 
house, keep always on hand at least a can each 
of Acme Quality Varnotile, a varnish for floors, 
woodwork and furniture; Acme Quality White 
Enamel for tron bedsteads, furniture, wood- 

$e" : : 
work and all similar surfaces ; 
Acme Quality Floor Paint of the right color 
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and, a quart of 


Acme Quality Paints and Finishes. There 
isan Acme Quality Kind for every surface 
that can be painted, stained, varnished or 
finished! 

Home painting will interest you so 
much more if you'll ask us to mail our 
two fine, helpful books, ‘‘Acme Quality 
Painting Guide,’’ which answers every 
paint question, and ‘‘ Home Decorating,’’ 
the key to the home beautiful. Both sent 
free on request. 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS, Dept. QO, DETROIT, Micu. 
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ODAY America makes 

ready. Mighty ships take 
form beneath clouds of steam 
and dust. Myriad belts carry 
a Nation’s live power. Tools, 
engines, equipment and the 
necessities of life spring forth 
in untold quantities. The world 
of mills and shops must have 
belting that will not fail. In 
every part of our Nation’s 
work Alexander the Belt is 


pulling his share of the load. 


ALEXANDER BROTHERS 
PHILADELPHIA 
Leather Belting Sole Leather Harness Leather 


Branches: New York, Atlanta, Chicago 
Distributors of Alexander Products located 
in all principal cities throughout the world 
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Jenny Lind Is only a memory, _ 
but the voice of Melba can never die 


Two voices of finest, purest gold. 


—————— 


One 1s gone torever 

The other lives for all time. 

There was no Victrola to capture the fleeting beauties of Jenny Lind 

But Melba’s voice will still be heard in centuries to come 

To-day Melba herself thrills and entrances vast audiences throughout the world. Happy singer and happy 
public, that her flawless, limpid notes will flow forever in undiminished beauty from her Victor Records! 

Practically every great singer and instrumentalist ot this generation makes 
records only for the Victor—thus perpetuating their art for all time. 


Victors and Victrolas, $10 to $400. Victor dealers everyw 


Victrola” 





<= 
Important Notice 4 Fase. 


Victor Supremacy 
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